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Relief Proposals National Recreational Areas | 


For Drought Area 
Debated in House 


Mr. Tilson Opposes Pro- 
posed Loan for Food as 
Revolutionary Invasion 


Into Field of Charity 
Predicts Hardship 


In Repaying Sums 


Mr. Aswell Endorses Measure 
As Provision for Assistance 
Of Prostrate Families in 
Rural Sections 
Opposing as “revoluntionary” an 

invasion iuto the field of charity by 

the Government, Representative Til- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
the Majority Leader of the House, 


on Dec. 12 debated the question of | 


drought relief legislation in the 
House with Representative Aswell 


(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., rank- | 
ing Minority Member of the House | 


Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. Tilson said there was a sharp | 
dividing line, in both principle and | 


fact, between a loan of Government 
funds for the purchase of seed, fer- 
tilizers and livestock feed and a loan 
to meet such needs as food, clothing 
and possibly medical care. 

Help for Suffering 

While Mr. 
Cross had affirmed that it was able to 
take care of the needs in drought areas, 
Representative Aswell contended that 
the $60,000,000 proposal does not con- 
template medical care, but would aid 
prostrate farm families. The minority 
member wsserted that State Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and the Drought 
Relief Committee had endorsed the $60,- 
000,000 proposal and he pointed out that 
the advances would be reimbursable 
within 10 months. 

Mr. Tilson warned against the abuse 
of power the administration of such work 
would involve. Speaking of the provi- 
sion of food for poverty-stricken families, 
he said. 

“In the other case—that of advances 
for food—while wé call it a loan because 
it sounds better, it is in effect distribut- 
ing funds for strictly charitable pur- 
poses, which in many cases can not be 
repaid at all and in others can not te 
repaid without intolerable hardship to 
the beneficiaries.” 

Fear of Deficit 
Mr. Aswell told the House that Mr. 


Tilson had spoken of the fear of a deficit | 


as one of his points against the $60,- 
000,000 resolution. 

“How does he reconcile this when there 
is a provision in the Interior appropria- 
tion bill which would give Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., $400,000 
for the beginning of construction of a 
library, which item was not approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget?” Mr. Aswell 
asked. 

“The $60,000,000 resolution provides 
for loans only,” he said, “and it must be 
remembered that this is not charity, as 
the loans must be paid back within 10 
months. 

“The suggestion that the Red Cross 
should take care of these people is ab- 
surd. The Red Cross reported, when the 
drought came on in August, that they 
had $5,000,000 available. Since then 
the Red Cross has sent $222,709 to Santo 
Domingo. In the past eight years the 
Red Cross has sent to other countries of 
the world the sum of more than $40,- 
000,000. 

“The Commissioners of Agriculture 
wrote the' $60,000,000 resolution in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It was approved by the Drought 
Committee when it was here. The 
* Drought Committee left here in Novem- 
ber enthusiastic and encouraged because 
they thought they had his support, the 


u 
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President Praises 


Work of Red Cross 


Confidence Expressed in Pro- 
gram to Aid Drought Sufferers 


* President Hoover expressed his grati- 
fication orally on Dec. 12 that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross will continue its work 
of relief in the drought-stricken sections 
of the country. 

Local Red Cross chapters are organ- 
ized in every county in drought areas, 
the President explained, adding that 
they undertake work which cannot be 
handled by other agencies. 

. These chapters can relieve distress in 
the drought-stricken areas if their funds 
are sufficient, the President said. He 
has no doabt, the President added, that 
if the Red Cross makes an appeal for 
additional funds it can command all the 
money necessary. He explained that this 
was indicated by the encouraging re- 
sponses that have been made in the past. 

here has not been, he said, a single 
appeal by charity organizations and com- 
munity chests which has not gone “over 
the top.” 

During the week, President Hoover 
continued, he conferred with represent- 
atives of various relief committees from 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and Kansas City and 
smaller towns on local problems. All 
of them, the President said, have given 
him their unqualified assurance that they 
are able to take care of local situations 
during the Winter. The President said 

bye organizations are finding ,heir 

roblem less difficult than anticipated 
and the response more effective. 


d 
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Tilson declared the Red | 
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A POSSIBILITY that recreational areas 
| such as shores. and beaches may in| 
| the future come under national control | 
was suggested by Director Horace M.| 
Albright, of the Nationa: Park Service, | 
at a meeting Dec. 12 in Washington of | 
the American Shore and Reach Preserva- | 
tion Association. 

“We hear a great deal of talk about a/| 
| third class of reservation that would be | 
neither national park nor national mon- 
| ument,” he said, “but some sort of r-cre- 
| ational area t» be set aside under the Na- | 
tional Park Service to include a certain | 
|type of land not yet taken care of na-| 
tionally.” 

If this should be done, Mr. Albright 
|said, it is possible that some of the 
;outstanding beaches the association) 
plans to acquire may come under such| 
a new heading. Right now, he added, | 
|there is no legal authority for anything | 
lof the sort, “but there is no reason 
| why we should not think about it as a} 
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Railway Unification | 
To Shorten Distance 
From Denver West 


Denver and Rio Grande Is 
Granted Conditional Au- 


thority to Acquire Denver 
& Salt Lake Line 


'from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Denver, 





Western and Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
roads, will be effected through the ac- 


quisition of the Salt Lake by the Rio} 


Grande, approved by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in a report pub-| 
No 
No. 


lished Dec. 
8070). 


12 (Finance Docket 


attached by the Commission, and final 
order in the proceedings was delayed 
until the Denver & Rio Grande Western 


| ceptance of the conditions imposed. The 
proceedings were held open for 90 days 
pending the receipts of the D. & R. G. 
W.’s notification. 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman dis- 


case. 
Three Conditions 


& R. G. W. of the Denver & Salt Lake 
(the so-called Moffat road), are: (1) 
That the Denver & Rio Grande Western 


ing $155 per share, any shares of capital 
stock and/or voting-trust certificates of 
the Denver & Salt Lake which may be 
offered to it for purchase within six 
months of the date of the order to be 
entered herein; (2) that the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, through the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake, will establish such 
through routes in connection with any 
western connection hereafter constructed 
under our authority as we may find in a 
subsequent proceeding or proceedings to 
be reasonable and in, the public inter- 
est; and (3) that the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, through the Denver & 
Salt Lake, shall commence the construc- 
tion of the Dotsero cut-off within six 
months from the date of any order to be 
entered herein, authorizing the proposed 
acquisition, and shall complete such con- 
struction within two years after be- 
ginning it, 

The conclusions set forth in the Com- 
mission’s report follow in full text: 

“Of the many considerations pre- 
sented in this record the advantage of 





the applicant’s proposal in advancing the) 


consolidation program and in simplify- 
ing the construction and operation of 
the proposed Dotsero cut-off are of out- 
| standing importance. The benefits to be 
expected from this short route were set 
forth by us in our report in Proposed 
Construction by Denver & S. L. R. Co., 
supra. 

“The public interest clearly demands 
that the cut-off be constructed and 
brought into operation at the earliest 
practicable time. Its construction ought 
not to be dependent on whether any 
particular interest acquires control of 


the Denver & Salt Like, nor be affected | 


by litigation as to the terms under which 
the tunnel may be used. At the best, 


[Continue on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Shortening of the existing rail route | 


Colo., by approximately 200 miles, via! 
the lines of the Denver & Rio Grande} 


Three conditions to the approval were | 


notifies the Commission of its full ac- |" 


sented from the majority report in the: 


The conditions imposed by the Com-| 
mission upon the acquisition by the D.| 


shall purchase for cash, at not exceed- | 


On Shores and Beaches Urged | 


Director of Government Park Service Discusses With | 
| Preservation Association Possibility of New 
Class of Federal Reservations 


future possibility. Anyway, I hold out 
that much hope to you. I admit it isn’t 
much, but it is something.” 

Mr. Albright, as well as the Chief of 
Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
and Representative Houston (Rep.), of 
Georgetown, Del., recommended State 
action in acquiring shores and beaches, 
as well as other scenic regions, for pub- 
lic recreation and enjoyment. The pres- 
ervation of areas at present not consid- 
ered national in scope should fall within | 
the provit-ce of State or municipal pres- 
ervation, Director Albright said. The 
States have a duty in such preservation, 
it was pointed out also by Mr. Houston. 
But, he added, when States are not suffi- 





| ciently wealthy they should receive Gov- 


ernment aid. Beauty spots within the 
borders of the various States should 
receive State cognizance and should be 
utiliced for the benefit of the public, Gen. 
Brown declared. 


A State has no greater asset than its 


| Shoreline, Mr. Houston asserted. He said 


he would like to see his own State step 
out in front in preserving for public use | 
the Delaware shoreline. Delaware, he | 
said, is only about 100 miles long and! 


|averages perhaps 30 miles in width, yet 
|it has a shoreline, including rivers, of 


around 400 miles. 


Gen. Brown, discussing the work of 
the Corps of Engineers on shore and 
beach preservation, pointed out the Gov- 
jernment’s interest in regulating com- 
;merce and in navigatiédn.| He assured 
the association that the Corps was study- 
ing preservation of shores and beaches 
and that it would gladly lend any in- 
, formation of value which has been gath- 
|ered to the movement sponsored by the 
organization, 


_ The States, he thought, would be will- 
ing to cooperate, also, but have not yet 
thought over the matter. The States, he| 


] 


| 


re 
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Aviation Expansion 


Is Proposed for Navy 


Admiral Moffett Asks More 
Craft, Larger Personnel 
And Research Funds 


More Navy aircraft are needed, per- 
sonnel should be enlarged, additional 
funds for research and experimentation 
should be provided, the second airship 
| (“ZRS-5”) ought: to be constructed, and 
a Pacific coast base for airship opera- 
tions should be started soon, Rear Ad- 
;miral William A. Moffett, the Chief of 
|the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
| of the Navy, declares in his annual re- 
port made public Dee. 12, Sections of 
| the report entitled “Procurement and 
| Financial” and “Operations” appear in 
full text on page 5 of this issue. 

Increases in the number of planes will 
| be necessary to supplement the nearly- 
completed five-year program, Admiral 
| Moffett states, in order that. “the im- 
| portant naval air activities at Pearl Har- 
|bor (Hawaii) and Coco Solo (Panama) 
|may be brought up to the strength orig- 
|inally contemplated” and to equip the 
| new carrier and light cruisers now build- 
| ing. 





{ 
Need For More Planes 

| Additional legislation increasing the 
|present limitation of 1,000 “useful 
planes” to 1,125 would enable the Bu- 
|reau to meet these needs, the chief adds. 
| Aircraft which should have been sup- 
|plied to Coco Solo, Pear] Harbor, and 
|the Asiatic Fleet were reduced in car- 
|rying out the five-year program, he 
| States, to provide planes for light eruis- 
jers Nos, 24-31 and additional training 
planes for Pensacola, Fla., and the Na- 
val Academy. 

| A similar but more serious predica- 
/ment will confront the Navy upon com- 
missioning of light cruisers Nos. 32-36, 
scheduled for 1932, 1933, and 1934, the 
repert warns. For these ships 30 planes 
will be needed, Admiral Moffett advises, 
while for the carrier ‘“‘CV-4” another 
114 planes will be required. 

| An authorized summary of Admiral 
| Moffett’s report follows in full text: 

|* The Navy has maintained a con- 
|stantly growing aeronautical establish- 
;ment in recent years without any in- 
;crease in the total appropriation. This 
|has been possible through reduction in 
amounts required for purchasing new 
planes, although expenses for mainte- 
nance have increased. Reduction in the 


| 
| 
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Business and Industrial Profits 


EW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The re- 

ports of business profits for the 
first three quarters of the year 1930 
give “further evidénce of the effects 
of the business recession,” according 


to the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Industrial profits in the third quar- 
ter were the smallest since the last 
quarter of 1927 and the lowest for any 
third quarter since 1924. 

The discussion of businéss ee / 
contained in the review follows in full 
text: 

Further evidence of the effeets of the 
business recession is contained in the 
reports of business profits for the third 
quarter of this year. The total net 
profits of 261 industrial and mercantile 
concerns, which so far have made pub- 
lic comparable earnings statements 
covering the three months from July 


to September, were slightly less than | 
half those of the third wuarter of 1929, | 
and 42 per cent smaller than the re- 
turn in the corresponding period of | 
1928. In general, it appears that in- 
dustrial profits during the third quar- 
ter of this year were the smallest since 
the final three months of 1927, <nd 
the lowest for any third quarter since 
1924, 
Net profits of the same list of 261 
companies for the completed nine 
ths of the year were 37 per cer* 
W a year ago and 20 per cent less 
thah in 1928. Railroad equipment and 
paper concerns were the only groups | 
to shOW any increase between 1929 
and 1980. Compared with 1928, how- 
ever, there were a number of addi- | 
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\of the bar to §udicial positions. 


Airship Mooring 


Air and Ground Crews to Be 
In Communication by Am- 
plified Broadcasts 


RADIO as a means of facilitating 
the mooring of the Navy dirigible 
“Los Angeles” will be employed ex- 
perimentally by the Department of the 
Navy at its lighter-than-air, base at 
Lakehurst, N. J., according to an oral 
announcement Dec. 12 in behalf of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

To simplify the task of mooring the 
dirigible to her mooring mast at Lake- 
hurst, it was declared, a combination 
of short wave radio and a public ad- 
dress system will be tested within the 
next few days with the “Los Angeles 
itself participating. 

The following additional informa- 
titon was made available: 

The system is based on rebroadcast- 
ing apparatus used by both the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 
“covering” football games, track meets, 
and the like. On such occasions the 
radio announcer is equipped with a 
portable short wave transmitter of 
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New York Economist 
Selected as Adviser 


In Survey of Banks 


Dr. H. Parker Willis to Aid 
Senate Group in Study of | 
Reserve System and Na- 
tional Bank Structure 


Use of a questionnaire as a means of | 
obtaining some of the information 
needed in a general survey of the Fed- 
eral reserve system and the national 
banking structure was decided upon, 
Dec. 12, by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency which is to make the inquiry un- 
der the Senate resolution (S. Res. 71) 
adopted last May. 

The subcommittee, of which Senater 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, is’ chairman, 
alrectly has employed Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, of New York, as its expert ad- 
viser, and Senator Glass said that he 
had been authorized to do such prelim- 
inary research work as was necessary 
in preparation of the questionnaire. In- 
formation through the questionnaire will 
be sought from “various groups of bank- 
ers and brokers,” the chairman said, ad- 
ding that by using the questionnaire the 
personal attendance of many witnesses 
would be obviated. 

It is the hope of the Virginia Senator 
to open the formal hearings “not later 
than Jan. 15,” although the date neces- 
sarily remains indefinite. 


This paper is in 
two 


Radio to Assist | 


110 members, seven of whom are State 





“Dr. H. Parker Willis, expert adviser 
to the subcommittee,” said Senator 
Glass, in an oral statement, “was au- 
thorized to do such preliminary research 
work as may be necessary in the prep- 
aration of questionnaires to various 
groups of bankers and brokers, to be 
sent under the signature of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and with the 
sanction of the Committee. 

“It is thought that prompt and full re- 
sponses to these questionnaires will fa- 
cilitate the inquiry and preclude the ne- 
cessity of summoning a great many wit- 
nesses. Answers to these questionnaires 
will be received in time to enable the 
subcommittee to begin formal inquiry 
not later than Jan. 15.” 


Constitution of Cuba 


Suspended 60 Days 


Policy of United States to Re- 
main Unchanged 


Word to the effect that constitutional 
guarantees have been suspended for a 
period of 60 days in Cuba has been re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 
the American Embassy in Havana, the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, | 
announced orally Dec. 12. 

Secretary Stimson! denied reports that 
Ambassador Harry F. Guggenheim had 
taken part in a Cuban cabinet meeting, 
and stated orally that Ambassador Gug- 
genheim had never done anything of this 
kind; that to do so would be contrary 
to American policy in Cuba. 

The policy of the United 
Cuba remains unchanged, Secretary | 
Stimson stated. The United States will 
continue the same interpretation of the 
Platt amendment that has been in effect 
during the past 30 years, Secretary Stim- 
son added, 

The Cuban Ambassador, Orestes Fer- 
rara, conferred «vith Francis White, As- | 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin-) 
American Affairs on Dec, 12. Later Mr. | 
White conferred with Secretary Stim-| 
son, 





| 
States in| 


Massachusetts Women 
Named to Judicial Posts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 12. 
For the first time in the history of 
the Commonwealth, Governor Frank G. 
Allen has named two women members 
He has 
Emma Fall Schofield, 
present assistant attorney general, to be 
special justice in the Malden . District 
Court, and Mrs, Sadie Lipner Shulman, 
former assistant corporation counsel, to 
be special justice in the District Court 

of Dorchester. 


appointed Mrs, 


—SECTION I. 


sections: 


Federal Grants _ 
For Education to | 


States Favored 


American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Rejects Advisory | 
Committee’s Plan to Dis-| 
continue Such Awards | 


Substitute Policy 
Also Is Opposed) 
Farm Federation Executive Says, 
Future of Agriculture De- 


pends on Creation of Higher 
Type of Rural Life 


Congress Is Asked 
To Lay Down Basis | 
For Aid to Veterans 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 12.—Recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education urging that 
Federal grants now being made to States 
for edu.ational purposes be discontinued, 
were 
Vocational 
here. 

The Committee’s recommendation that 
a Federal grant of $2.50 per child an- 
nually be substituted for the present 
Federal policy of distributing funds to} 
States, likewise was rejected by the as- 
sociation. 


Association in 


Committee Report 


The association voiced opposition to 
the National Committee’s recommenda- 
tions following a report by the cooper- 
ating committees of the convention 
which pointed out that “beyond question 
of doubt” the enactment into law of 
these recommendations would prove an 
insurmountable handicap in further de- 
velopment of a program of vocational | 
education which adequately will meet the 
training needs of farmers, homemakers, 
and nonprofessional workers. 

The report of the cooperating com-| 
mittees of the association and the Na- 
tional State Directors of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, which disavowed the recommen- 
dations of the national committee, con- | 
cerned “the memorandum of progress” 
submitted by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education on July 4, 

Committee Membership 
The cooperating committees comprised 


officials connected with vocational, agri- 
cultural and rehabilitation education. 

No evidence is given to show that the} 
present system of Federal financial sup- 
port of State educational activities | 
through Land Grant Colleges, vocational 
schools and classes has failed, although | 
such is implied in the recommendations | 
of the national committee, the report! 
states. 

Vocational training is being provided | 
for only one in. every, 50 minors who 
have dropped out of school and for only 
one in every 400 of the Nation’s adult 
workers, it was shown. 

Juvenile crime, national unemployment | 
and changing economic conditions mak- | 
ing for complex social problems are dis- 
cussed in the report. An increase in 
Federal facilities for research and edu- 
cation as well as larger Federal appro- 
priations designed specifically for voca- | 
tional education were advocated. 

Paul W. Chapman, the retiring presi- 
dent of the association, said that he did 
not think the National Advisory Com- 
mittee proposals would pass Congress. 
He recommended the appointment of a 
committee to secure funds to make a 
rasan ote survey of vocational educa-| 

ion. | 

C. M. Miller, Kansas State Director of | 
Vocational Education, who was elected | 
president of the association for 1931, | 
declared in his inaugural speech that the | 
practical needs of the Nation required 
the fostering of vocational education. 

Speaking of industrial education in 
small communities, James R. Coxen, in- | 
dustrial agent of the Federal Board for | 
Vocational Education, said the schools | 
in small communities should be sure that | 
their training was specifically intended 





| for known employment. 


The future of agriculture was said to 
depend upon the creation of a higher 
standard for farm and rural life by Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, the National Director | 
of Home and Community Work of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Mrs. | 
Sewell made her talk at the association’s 
evening banquet. 

During yesterday’s session of the con- 
vention, Willis A. Sutton, Georgia State 
Superintendent of Education and presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 
ation, declared that the role of educa- 
tion is to train vocationally and cultur- 
ally so as to create desires for com-! 


| 
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“4 CAREFUL and extended re- 
port of constitutwnul govern- 
ment should be particularly grate- 
fying to the people and to all who 
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true liberty.” —James Madison, 
President of the United) States. 
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Municipal Plant —\Tyerease Shown 
onates Current | in Min Employed 


: On Public Works 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Presents Con- 
sumers With Month’s 
Power Supply 
‘Greater Number of Workers 
Engaged in Federal, Mus 
nicipal and State Projects, 
Colonel” Woods Says 


State o» New York: 

Albany, Dec. 12. 
THE village of Penn Yan, Yates 
County, which operates a munici- 
pal electric plant, will give all consum- 
ers of electricity in the village a 
Christmas present of the electric cur- 
rent consumed in December, according 


to a statement issued by the Public Eleven Per Cent Gain ; 
Service Commission. 7 he’ 
Is Reported by Cities 


“This gift,” the statement «aid, 
“follows closely upon a substantial re- 
duction in electric rates made effective 
by the village Dec. 1. The profits from 
the Penn Yan municipal plant are said 
to be so large that the village can 
easily afford to send all of the 1,770 
consumers a receipted bill for current | 
used in December.” 


Figures From 20 Reporting 
States Also Show More 
Than 6 Per Cent Gain Over 
Last Year 


rejected today by the American} 
convention | 





Chief of Veterans’ Adminis- 


A great increase in employment is 
reported in the public works- pro- 
grams of the Federal, State and mu-. 
nicipal branches of the Government 


‘throughout the entire country, ac- 


cording to reports received and made 
public Dec. 12 by Col. Arthur Woods, 
Chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

A minimum of 200,000 more em= 


|ployes are engaged on public build- 
‘ing projects this year than at the 
/same time last year, it is estimated 
|on the basis of reports thus far re- 


tration Urges Plan of Dis- 
ability Requirements for 


Hospital Admittance 


. : | 

The request that a policy be laid down! 
by Congress as to the disability require- | 
ments necessary for a veteran of the 


| ceived. 


Mayors of 210 cities, replying to 
inquiries from the President’s Com- 
mittee, reported that 11 per cent 


World War to obtain hospitalization in| more workers are employed now than 


a Veterans’ Bureau hospital before any | 


'construction program for the hospitals 


is mapped out was made by Brig. Gen. 


iFrank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 


erans’ Affairs, testifying before a sub- 


|committee of the House Committee on 


Military Affairs, Dec. 12. 


Director Hines told the subcommittee | 


that all the hospitals are crowded now, 
poth those of the Veterans’ Bureau as 
well as those of the National Homes for 
Volunteer Soldiers. 
or 6,000 more beds could easily be used 


|at present. 


He explained that’ there has been no 
“tightening “up” in the admittance of 
veterans to the hospitals, except as _re- 
quired by law and through the examina- 
tions which are given the inmates. 

“IT have suggested,” he stated, “that 
the men in the hospitals be examined 
once every month instead of once every 
three months as we ttsed to do. The 
reason I made that suggestion is in or- 
der that the men may be sent out from 
the hospitals gradually instead of by 
large numbers.” 

Problem of Employment 


“The unemployment situation has 
made our problem more difficult,” the 
director told the subcommittee, ‘“be- 
cause there are many men in the homes 
who would work if they could find the 
opportunity. Sympathy plays a great 
part in keeping and letting the men in 
the homes now. It is difficult for the 
examiners to turn a man out when he 
has no work, and when a man with only 
a minor disability and without work ap- 
plies for admittance or desires to stay 
in a home, it is difficult to deny him.” 

Director Hines said that it is his.idea 
that the hospitals and soldiers’ homes 
can be made “centers” so that in an 
ideal unit there would be a barracks and 


administration purposes. 

He pointed out that the Civil and the 
Spanish-American War veterans are be- 
coming less and less of a problem, as 
they all are reaching ages which will 
permit them to be taken into homes and 
hospitals, even if they have no other 


He said that 5,000 | 


| work construction. re 
| 1929, the employes of the same cities 


| reports 
| clearly reveal that mayors and city gov~ 





at the same time a year ago. In 
November of 1930 a total of 248,784 
workers were employed in public 
In November of 


numbered 224,698. F 
Marked Success Attained 
“Marked success has attended one of 


|the principal efforts of the Administra- 


tion to increase employment in the field 
of public works,” said Col. Woods. “The 
from mayors of these cities 


ernments have patrioti¢ally cooperated in 
the effort to increase public building and 
construction projects. is~was urged — 
at the beginning of last Winter by Presi- 
dent Hoover, who pointed out that at 
a time when industrial employment was 
declining it seemed extremely important 
that as many as possible of the workers 
should find an opportunity to work in 
the field of public construction.” 

Of the 363 cities which have keen 
asked for statistics on municipal em- 
ployes, the largest increases in employe 
ment were reported from New Britain, 
Conn., and Mishawaka, Ind. New Brit- 


jain had a total of 1,250 men at work on 
| Nov. 15, 1930, compared to 316 employes 


Mishawaka increased its 
from 170 to 689 workers, 


a year ago. 
employes 


| Other large increases were Racine, Wis., 


from 225 to 496; Peoria, Ill., from 622 


| to 1,054 employes; and Cleveland, Ohio, 


from 9,600 to 12,124 municipal employes. 
State Workers Increas2 

Twenty States have reported that the 

number of workers employed in Novems 

ber of 1930 total 182,380. In November 


2,3: 


|of 1929 the same States employed 171,- 


884. The increase is more than 6 per 


; cent. 
a hospital, both with another office for | 


disabilities than those that go with age. | 


With the increase of World War vet- 
erans, 
now 38, he said, the Bureau is attempt- 
ing to establish the urge to carry on 
if they are given employment. ‘The 
Administration should try to find em- 
ployment for the men who can work,” 
he said. 
institutionalized for life.” 

Compensation Regulation Asked 

Director Hines also pointed out that 
if a definite law regulating the amount 
of compensation a man can draw while 
he is in a veterans’ home would be laid 
down, there may not be the impulse on 
the part of the men to attempt to stay 


veterans whose average age is| 


“We don’t want young men| sh 
| of 21 per cent within the last few months, 


in the homes when they are capable | 


of working. 

The Director told the subcommittee 
that the pressure from the World War 
veterans to get in the homes and stay 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.} 


Be Available 


Year Round by ‘Quick Freezing’ 


(7ITH the successful development of 
the “quick freezing” process, a 
possible change in the fundamental 
basis upon which fruit is distributed, 
may be effected, it was stated orally 
Dec. 12 by C. C. Concannon, Chief of 
the Chemicals Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

The “quick freezing” process ap- 
parently has little if any undesirable 
effects upon the inherent qualities of 
the product, whether it be meat, fish, 
fresh fruit or other foods, he said. 

This comparatively new method 
consists in the rapid freezing of the 
food whereby microscopic ice crystals 
are formed within the cell walls of the 
article which do not injure the flavor 
or break down the body cell or fibrous 
tissue, Mr. Concannon said. As a re- 
sult, the quality of the meat or fruit 
is not impaired, but on the other hand 
it retains its original flavor, firmness 
and appearance which render it practi- 


cally indistinguishable from the article 
before frozen, 

Additional. information received at 
the Department of Commerce and made 
available follows: 

An initial step in the direction o. 
providing fresh fruits, such as peaches, 
on the market the entire year around, 
has recently been taken in Georgia. 
There a plant has been erected to under- 
take the “quick-freezing” of peaches. 
The fruit is allowed to ripen on the 
trees and within a few hours after 
reaching the plant are frozen. As a 
result, the fruit has an opportunity to 
reach its full perfection of flavor, and 
no opportunity to lose any of it while 
in storage or being transported. 

This method promises greatly to ex- 
tend the territory to which peaches and 
other fruits can be shipped with the 
certainty of arriving in good condi- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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States which have reported are Maine, 


| New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 


New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsi 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Marylan 
West Virginia, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Montaha, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah and Oregon. 

A sharv increase in the number of 
workers on Federal-aid road projects has 
been noted within the last few months, 
A total of 288,732 men are on the pay 
roll of Federal-aid roads as of Nov. 1, 
In 1929 on the same date the num 
ber of workers was 259,206. States have 
rapidly been qualifying for Federal aid 
on these road projects, and the employ- 
ment of workers has shown an increase 


Ready Market Found 
For Reindeer Meat 


Alaskan. Consignment Quickly 
Absorbed at Seattle 
Reindeer meat from Alaskan ‘herds ig 


finding a ready market in this country, 
it was stated orally Dec. 12 by Ernes6_ 


| Walker Sawyer, represontative of the 
Alaska Railroad. 


Five hundred reindeer sold at 9 cents 
a pound in Seattle last week, while the 
hides, suitable for making gloves, were 
marketed at $1.35 each, he said. The 
reindeer were brought to the Washings 
ton city by the U. S. S. “Boxer,” whie 
transports Government supplies to the 
Territory. 

A plan for cooperative marketing of 
the anima!s in order te establish a unie 
form price is suggested by Mr.. Sawyer, 


{who added that Alaska can furnish the 


American consumers with many thous 
sands of reindeer annually. 

Canada likewise considers the reins 
deer industry profitable, it was pointed 
out, for 3,000 animals were pure 
chased in Alaska a short time ago and 
were then moved into the Yukon ters 
The herd had shortly increased 
to 5,200 head. 


| Holiday Recess of Congress. 


Is Predicted for Dee. 23 ae 


Congress probably will adjourn for the 
Christmas holidays on Tuesday, Dec. 
and reassemble Jan. 5, the Speaker 
the House, Representative Longw 
(Rep.), of Ohio, stated orally Dec. 12, | 

, wah 
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urance Given Proposals for Drought Relief {House Is Asked 
‘Construction | /avored and Opposed in House: To Act Soon on 


Mr. Tilson Voices Objection to Loan for Food as Invasion 
Into Field‘of Charity; Mr. Aswell Says 
Prostrate Would Be Aided 
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Drainage Relie 


Witnesses Say Legislation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1930 


iy 


Immigration From Canada 
Shows. 50 Per Cent Decline 


AvTHorizen Statements OntY Are Presenteo Herein, Brine 
Pustisnep Without CoMMENT BY THE UnrTep States DAILY 


f November Entries Decreased From October, When Unem- 


ployment Condition Caused Enforcement of ‘Public 
Charge’ Law to Be Started 


Must Be Passed Soon if During November, 1930, only 808,under the present administration of ex- 


| Rights of Russian , 


\ 


Concern on Ship 
| Contract Argued 


Claims Before Supreme 
Court Based on Construc- 


amen’ ¥ 


Says Gulf-Atlantic Link 


native-born Canadians received immi- isting immigration laws. The result thus 


Will Be Integral Part of 
National System 
Jacksonville, Fla., Dec, 12.—Assur- 


that the proposed Gulf-Atlantic 
1 will be constructed despite the fact 


at the project “is as old as the re-! 
rded history of Florida,” was given by | 


. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of 


aj 
he Board of the Inland Waterways Cor- 


ration, in an address Dec. 12 at Jack-' 


sonville, Fla. 
«, Such a canal is too important a link in 
the Nation’s waterway development to be 
jong delayed, said General Ashburn, who 
added, however, that it would be devel- 
ee not as a local project pertaining to 
florida alone, but as an integral part of 
a national system. 


-General Ashburn decfarec, however, 


that efforts to consummate the project) 
would fail if it is approached from the! 


standpoint of self-interest alone. 
~“An authorized summary of the ad- 
‘dress follows in full text: 


Coordination of Systems 


- This Nation of ours is now passing 


through the: final evolutionary stage of 


transportation through which every na-| 


tien passes, the coordination and coop- 
eration of all forms of transportation. 
«The inherent advantages of waiter 
transportation are its cheapness and its| 
capacity for carrying enormous bulk. Its 
inherent disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the facilities operating upon our'| 
interior streams and canals are confined 
to delivering, or taking freight from, 
the ports of call located on their banks. 
« The enunciation by Congress of its 
policy, in the Transportation Act of 1920, 
“to promote, encourage and develop 
waterways, and to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation,” marked the beginning of an 
epoch, and the creation by Congress, in| 
1924, of the Inland Waterways Corpora-| 
tion, was a demonstrable policy which 
would result in a better and cheaper co- | 
ordinated system of transportation than 
that offered by any single system, and| 
with a living revenue for all the par- 
ticipating carriers, marked the beginning 
of a New era of transportation. 
-.This era marks the final phase in the} 
Hransportation development of any new 
country. 
_ The condition confronting us is this: | 
What shall we do about the hundreds 
of millions of dollars already invested ' 
in our navigable streams — absolutely | 
abandon them as money wasted, or shail 
Wwe get a real return on the total? 


Benefit to Railroads 
*=Many examples can be pointed out 
where the utilization of our streams has 
helped competing railroads. 
*“What the waterways take away from| 
them-in raw material is given back to! 
the railroads in the higher paying freight 
ofthe finished product, and its distribu- 
on, 


~/ These waterways counteract the .bale-| distributing funds for strictly charita-|the future. 


ful tendency;of the present. railroad| 


rate-making which is driving industry |20t be repaid at all and in others can- | class of Americans possessing an un-! president of the Missouri Pacific: Rail- 
into the midst. of consuming population,|Not be repaid without intolerable hard-' bounded courage and 


concentrating worse concentration than} 


already exists; improperly balancing our| What we have in mind, then let_us be|/ have come to them in their relentless 


whole economic system. 

The development of each interior wa- 
dterway, and its utilization, has a very 
vital bearing upon the development of 
industrial real estate. 

Te Relation to Agriculture 

This industrial development brought 
about by water transportation has a 
very close relationship with agriculture 
by creating large industrial centers and 
gteater population as a consuming mar- 
ket near the agricultural producing 
area. This brings about a better distri- 
bution of population throughout the 
United States and a greater national 
economy by bringing the consuming and 


' 


|Secretary of Agriculture haying been, similar distress needs of the people of | 


|measure instead of the House 
| tee measure would save having two bills 
|pending, and if adopted by the House, | 


' policy. 


most outspoken in his approval.” 
| He said that the bill was brought to! 


Committee, and it was thought there’ 
would be no opposition, but later the! 
Secretary of Agriculture proposed an. 
other bill recommending $25,000,000. 


The House Committee on Agriculture, 
he said, amended the measure by in- 
creasing the appropriation to $30,000,-) 
000. Mr. Aswell lauded the Senate) 
Committee on Agriculture for reporting | 
out the bill proposing a $60,000,000 ap-| 
propriation for farm relief. i 

The Speaker of the House, Repre- | 
sentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, stated orally Dec. 12 that he | 
has been asked to give recognition to| 
‘bring up the drought relief legislation ' 
on the floor of the House under suspen- | 
sion of the rules on Dec. 15. He said 
he favored the $30,000,000 resolution re- | 
ported from the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and in his opinion the House 
would stand by the House Commttee 
| proposition. 

He said that under suspension of the 
rules it would be possible to call up the 
resolution passed by the Senate, strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute the provisons of the House 
bill. The Senate having aiready passed 
its resolution, the amendment of. that 
ommit- 





and the Senate did not agree, it would 
go to conference. 

Mr. Tilson’s address follows in full 
text: 

Because of the revolutionary character 
of the »roposal that has been made in 
connection with drought relief to furnish | 
food, clothing and other necessities of 
life, I think this House should consider 
the matter with the utmost deliberation | 
and care before embarking upon such a 


There is a very sharp dividing line, | 
not only in principle but in fact, between 
the loan of Government funds for the 
purchase of seed, fertilizer and livestock 
feed, as we have done in the past, and 


{a loan to meet such needs as food, cloth- 


ing and, possibly, medical care as has 
| been proposed. In the one case, the Fed- | 
|eral Government is loaning funds to help 
rehabilitate and carry over an industry | 
temporarily stricken by natural causes 
and unable to finance its immediate needs 
because of restricted credit facilities. 
In such a case the United States is ad- 


| vancing money which in all human prob- ; 


abability will be repaid out of the very 
crop which it is financing. 

Loan Is Described 

As Charity in Effect 


In the other case—that of advances 
for food—while we may call it a loan 
| because it sounds better, it is in effect; 


ble purposes, which in many cases can-| 


ship to the beneficiaries. If charity is 


honest with the.people of the United | 
States, with the taxpayers of the coun- 


|try, and admit that we propose to have!in the world, with currency and 


the United States Government, what- 


| which can ke properly undertaken by the | 
| Federal Government? Is the United | 


| horde of bureaucrats? 
|for “one minute that’ you can destroy | 


the sorély afflicted territory. 

If our real desire is to see the needs 
of these people intelligently, thoroughly 
and generously provided for, we should 
turn to the Red Cross. If our real pur- 
pose is to drill a pipe line into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and establish the dole in 
the United States, with all that will nec- 
essarily follow, ‘not only in the stricken 


|areas but throughout the country where | hearing on a bill (S. 4123) Dec. 12. 


community after community is _ Bener- | 
ously providing for the needs of its peo- | 
ple in accordance: with American tradi-| 


tion and American spirit, then let us| port the bill to the House early next| me 


adopt .the Senate bill. In doitig.so, how- 


jever, let us at least understand what we | 


are doing and the direction which the 
road upon which we are entering leads. | 

From the foundation of the Govern-| 
ment we have looked to the. community | 
spirit and to private generosity to take 
care of those of our people temporarily | 


or permanently in need. Is this a work | 


States to create bureaus in‘ every county 


}and municipality throughout the United! 


States -to dispensé charity through a/ 
Do not believe! 


community responsibility, wipe out} 


| State, county and municipal lines with-, 
|out producing the result whith has been 
| repeatedly exemplified 
|having the people turn \to Washington | 


in the past of | 
for relief and thus gradually lose all| 
sense of their own responsibility. | 

Such a policy will not only destroy the! 
sense of local responsibility, which is) 


‘Is to Be of Value to Af- 
fected Sections 


Legislation giving relief to sections of 
the country that require Federal aid 
in their drainage probiems must: be 
adopted soon if it is to be of value, the 
House Committee on Irrigation and 
Drainage was told by witnesses — a 

e 


hearing was concluded and Chairman 


Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, an-; 


nounced the Committee would try to re- 


week, 

Representative Dunbar (Rep.), of New 
Albany, Ind., told the Committee all 
flooded areas needing drainage should 
be given aid, but Mr. Smith replied that 


|the purpose of the bill is to give relief 


only to those organized into districts 
and unable to meet their financial obli- 


gations, ; 
Need of Relief Stressed 


Oscar R. Dancy, of Brownsville, Tex., 
representing districts in the Rio Grande 
Valley, said his section desired only ex- 
tension of Feeral credit and added that 
because the Rio Grande counties had 
not defaulted in bond vayments they 
should receive the benefit of their good 
management and not be penalized for 
it. Representative Johnson (Dem.), of 
Corsicana, Tex., said farmers in his dis- 
trict urgently need such legislation, and 
requested speedy enactment. 

Ralph R. Hunt, of Oakville; Iowa, said 
his section-is in “bad straits” and that 


| will be expected to get a maximum of | 
|Federal funds for their respective dis- | 
.tricts and their success or failure as 


‘one of the very foundations of our in-/the bill would help greatly. J. P. Kerr, 
' stitutions, but will almost inevitably dry | of Versailles, Ill., representing drainage 


up the sources of private generosity. | districts is et a Se ae 
Moreover, every ronosec charitable in e inois Kiver Valley. e sal 
cause, good or i” will expect to find| banks and corporations which had taken 
a responsive Federal Government at its;over the farms. of men who had been| 
beck and call. Members of Congress|foreed out are responsible for the in- 
increasing overproduction. He said these | 
— should be compelled to return! 
these farms. 
Memters of Congress will be measured; W. W. Powell, of Washington, D. C.,| 
= their ability to tap the Federal |secretary of Pa ag og As- 
reasury. sociation, said he did not think there 
We sometimes point with pride to the|ie need for including irrigation projects | 
way in which we follow sound principles | in the drainage bill. He said his asso- 
of government, and have pointed the fin-| ciation had been cautioned to keep the 
ger of criticism at other governments | bill clear of irrigation amendments, be- 


| with their deficits and their doles, yet|cause of prejudice said to exist against; beauty conscious, the choice beaches. 


when we are confronted with a truly|such amendments in the House. Repre-! 
difficult situation, there are those appar-| sentative Arentz (Rep.), of Simpson,, 
ently willing to face a growing deficit. Nev., said he could bring in dozens of 
with complete complacency and turn to, witnesses to show that. irrigation was 
the dole as a ready road out of our im-ias much a farm relief measure as drain- 
mediate difficulties. lage. He said both are reclamation 
I am not unmindful of the argument) projects. Mr. Powell said he agreed} 
that has been made that after the war! with Mr. Arentz, but that in his opin-; 
we took money from the Federal Treas- ion drainage relief should be given im- 
ury to feed the starving of Russia and | mediately. 
other countries of Europe. The cases, Julien Friant, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
are in no way analogous. In the one'asked prompt legislation. declaring that 
we were succoring a people who were|his section needs aid bdtly. J. R. Ma- 
prostrate from war, with stable govern-|son, of San Francisco, Calif., said all| 
ments wiped away, industries para-' drainage and irrigation work is recla-| 
lyzed, money valueless, and without| mation, and there should be no preju- 
means of a livelihood or even hope of| dice against irrigation. | 
In the other we have the!’ Chairman Smith read a teleeram to 
problem of temporary relief to a sturdy|the ‘Committee from L. W. Baldwin, 


an indomitable road, and chairman of the’ Missouri 
will to overcome the vicissitudes which| Drought Relief Committee, urging the| 

; | passage of the bill. | 
fight with the forces of Nature. Be-| WWW ~~~~.__—__~——___—————-— | 
hind them is the strongest government! anq jocal relief agencies stepped in to! 


re-' pri relief just as they are 
. 7 : A, “© bring succor and relief just as y 
sources unimpaired and established re-! ready te do now. 


‘ 


ever the implications and consequences, lief agencies ready and_ willing to af- 
take over the work of charity hitherto! ford every measure of relief necessary) 
assumed and well provided for by com-|to carry them through the Winter and! 
munity effort and private contributions. jnto the bright period of another Spring | 
If we are not thinking of charity, do' and new crops, and to new means of 
we desire to mere = ee States livelihood. | 
Government ask a family in distress, ° | 
faced with stervation, to mortgage its Methods of Meeting | 
next year’s crop, its future means of| Disasters in Past | 
subsistence, in order to meet its imme-| we have met great disasters in the 
diate necéssities? past without recourse to Federal Gov- | 

The plain truth of the matter is that}ernment charity. We have only to let 


I have referred to some of the evils 
that may be expected to flow from the} 
establishment of the dole in the present 
instance. There are others and of even} 
greater consequences. We have no doubt | 
that any sums we may now appropriate 
will be honestly and efficiently admin- 
istered, but it requires no very great 
stretch of the imagination to envision | 
the possibility of a dishonest adminstra- 
tion using the vast resources of the 
Federal Treasury under the guise of 


producing markets closer together. In-| this is not what we have in mind. In| 
tensive agriculture results, which mutu-|so far as food is concerned, we are in! 


ally benefits both the industrial city and 


effect dispensing charity and disguising 


our memory run back a matter ut gee relief to build up a political organiza- 
years to recall one of the greatest dis-| tion to bring about its retention in office. 
asters in the history of our country—/] have already pointed out that the dis- 


tion visas for admission into the 

nited States, the Department of State 
announced Dec. 12 on the basis of the 
latest report received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Montreal. 

This figure, the: Department explained. 
represents a decrease of 50 per cent 
from the number of such visas granted 
in October (1,608), the first month of! 
the enforcement by American consular 
officers of the “likely to become a public 
charge” provision of the Immigration 
Act of 1927 in the light of unemploy- 
ment in the United States. The Depart- 
nt’s statement follows in full text: 
These figures offer a striking exam- 
ple when compared to the statistics for 
the months of October and November, 
1929, at which time the total of visas 
issued to Canadian nationals were 6,117 
and 38,770, respectively. 

It may be stated that the rae | 
tion of Canadians is rapidly declining 


obtained has been realized not only as 
& consequence of economie causes, but 
because of the 2,113 Canadians who 
applied for visas 1,305, or 61.76 per 
cent, were refused principally under ex- 
isting statutes covering aliens likely to 
become public charges, contract labor- 
ers, illiterates, and physical or mental 
defectives. 

of the 


For purposes comparison, 


monthly figures for issuance of immi-' 


gration visas during the present fiscal 
year are given together with those for 
the same period of the last fiscal year 
ended June 380. 1980. 


Piscal year 1930-1931, A; fiscal year 1929- 
1930, B;. numerical decrease, C: 
A Cc 


2,459 
$,754 
3,298 
4,509 
2,962 
16,982 


bo) 


Le. 2,844 
. 3,094 
. 8,615 


August .... 
September . 
October 
November 
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National Recreation 
Areas on Beaches 


And Shores Urged 


Director of Park Service 
Discusses Possibility of 
New Class of Federal 


Reservations 


{ Continued from Page 1.] 


said, should have agencies or officers to 
handle shore and beach preservation ac- 
tivities, as well as all recreational pre- 
serves, 


Taking up the particular problem of 
the association, that of saving the water 
front, where possible, Mr. Albright de- 
clared that there are many directions 
in which good results can be obtained. 
The difficulty, of course, is that settle- 
ment naturally follows the shore line, 
and by the time a community becomes 


bits of rocky coast line, have usually 
become private porperty. 
Methods of Acquisition 

“There are several ways of getting 
such lands into public ownership,” the 
Director said. “An adequate organiza- 
tion can often interest philanthropic 
foundations or public-spirited citizens of 
wealth to purchase them, for donation to 
the local government for park purposes. 

“Another way is to consider the area 
in connection with highway and park- 
way locations, and obtain the land 
through State or local appropriation and 
condemnation. To put through any 
project by either of these means or any 
other, calls for the development of civic 
pride and cooperation. Public opinion, 
thoroughly and properly aroused can ac- 
complish wonders, It requires, however, 
the right kind of a a. Propaganda, 
in the usual sense of the word, often 
does more harm than good.” 

Mr. Albright emphasized the fact that 
it often takes a long time to arouse pub- 
lic opinion and an official sense of re- 
sponsibility, but that it can be done. 
It also requires infinite patience, in ad- 
dition to time, he said. 


Senator Overman’s Death 
Announced to the Senate 


The death of Senator Overman (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, was a great loss and 
it took from “the Senate, his State and 
his friends,” one who had served them 
all to his utmost, Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, declared in 
the Senate Dec, 12, in announcing his col- 


‘the farming regions. it by calling it a loan. This is neither 
~Touching upon your own problems, a! honest from the standpoint of the tax-| 
Gulf-Atlantic ship canal. This project! payer and from the all-important stand-| 
is as old as the recorded history of Flor-| point of what are the proper functions 
ida, since the early Spaniards were con-| of the Federal Government, nor will it 
stantly trying to find a water route work with equality and justice as be- 
across the peninsula. . tween individuals. The high principled | 

Five routes have been considered, but) and industrious among the distressed 
as yet no work has been done toward | will insist on treating it as a loan and 
connecting the Mississippi Valley system! will cripple themselves and their fami- 
of inland waterways with the Atlantic! lies in an attempt to repuy it; the idle 
‘coast systems, notwithstanding the many) and shiftless will accept it as a gift, dis- 
earlier investigations that have been miss any attempt at repayment, and live! 
made with a view to the construction off the Federal Government as long as 
ef such a link, 


the Mississippi flood—when a wild and 
turbulent river, breaking its bounds in 


‘league’s death, 


‘tribution of. charity would require a Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 


‘horde of bureaucratic agencies over the 


many places, brought disaster to many| country and such agencies with vast 
thousands. Not only were crops de-\ cums to dispense could, if so disposed, 
troyed, cattle, horses and mules drowned, | wield a most powerful political influence 
but even homes were swept away. When} for the administration in power. 

the waters receded and the refugees re- | There is still another phase of the| 
turned they had only their land upon’ question to which I would call attention. | 
which to build. Was there any proposal! Remove the need for voluntary aid to 
then that the Federal Government should! cuffers in America and we shall thereby | 
advance a dole out of the Federal Treas- | atrophy one of the noblest emotions of! 
ury for these people bereft of their all?|the human heart—that of a generous; 
Of course there was not, because the response to the call for succor to dis-| 
American Red Cross and local agencies | tressed peoples, not only in America but | 


| 





land Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 


kansas, also spoke in eulogy of Senator 
Overman. 

Funeral services were held in the Sen- | 
ate chamber at 8 p. m., Dec, 12. A Com- 
mittee of 21 Senators will escort ‘the 
body to Salisbury, N. C., where burial 
will take place. The Senate adjourned 
to noon, Dec. 15, as further mark of re- 
spect, 


Prohibition Activities 


Survey Authorized 

Congress has authorized a survey; 
such survey will be made by the United 
“States Engineers; of its practicability 
‘from an engineering <:tandpoint there 
can scarcely be doubt, and this survey 
will be submitted to the Board of Engi- 
heers for Rivers and Harbors. After due 
consideration this Board will make its! 
recommendations to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who in turn, will, through the Sec- 
retary of War, submit recommendations 
fo Congress as to whether suche canal 
“should become an “authorized project.” | 
--If Congress adopts the canal as an 
authorized project, the money for its; 
completion will be carried in the general 
appropriation bill for rivers and har- 
bors,- and it will be completed as soon} 
as practicable, in accordance with sound 
economics and sound engineering vrin- 
ciples, and in the ordcr of its importance 
in the general scheme of development. 
That such a canal will become an accom- 
plished fact is evident; it is too impor- | 
tant a link in our national waterway <e- | 
velopment to be long delayed, but when | 
it_ is developed, it will be developed not | 
as a local project pertaining to Florida 
alone, but as an integral part of a sys- 
tem of which it will be an important} 
part; not an entity of itself, 


System of Awards | 


In Chicago Changed 


the opportunity exists. 

If the people of the drought-stricken 
|areas are so restricted in their credit 
| facilities as to require the intervention | 
‘of the Federal Government to finance 
| their next year’s crop, credit may be ex- 
|tended to them with entire propriety. 
If a man and his family are faced with 
starvation, what they need is relief and | 
not to be saddled with additional debt. 

If they need relief the way to offer 
it to them generously, fairly, and in ac- 
cordance with our traditions and prac- 
tice is to turn to the great relief or- 
ganization, maintained by the people of 
the United States to take care of just 
such situations as*this. It will smack 


much less of charity to have the Red| 


Cross Society, which is in a sense a great 
insurance company maintained by the 
American people as a whole to which 
they may look in time of need, to under- 
take the work of relief tnan to tap the 
United States Treasury and thereby es- | 
tablish in the United Siates in fact, if | 
not in name, the dole. 


Refers to Red Cross 


|Drought Resolution 


The Red Cross, by formal resolution 
of its Central Committee, has declared 
its intention and ability to take care of 
the actual distress needs of the people 
of the drought-stricken area, exclusive of 
seed, fertilizer, and animal feed, which 
they very properly leave to the Govern- 
ment, State and national. Now, mark 
you, the Red Cross proposal is not lim- 


took care of the situation with such as- 


sistance as the Administration has pro-| |] am unwilling to do an injustice to 
posed in the present case—that of loans | the people in the stricken area and an 
for seeds, fertilizer and farm implements. | injustice to the American taxpayer, by 

When Vermont and other States were | opening the way for future abuses with 


| ravaged by a flood and when a vast sec- their baleful effects alike upon the Gov- 


tion of Florida was laid waste by a hur-|ernment and the people. I therefore 


|ricane, the sufferers did not look to the| stand opposed to legislation which I re- 


Federal Government for charity or for| gard unsound as well as unjust alike 
leans for food, medical assistance or,to those we would serve and to the 
other persenal relief. The Red Cross! whole Nation. 


Method of Preserving Wheat Germ 
| To Permit General Sale Is Studied | 


} 


|Portion of Grain Rich in Vitamin May Be Available on 


throughout the world. | 


For Month Outlined 


Only 13 More Cases Ducketed 
Than Terminated 


| 


Only 13 more criminal cases involving 
| violations of the prohibition law were 
'docketed than were terminated during 
|the month of November, the Director of 
| Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
stated orally in making public Dec. 12 
a summary of prohibition enforcement | 
activities. Director Woodcock said that 
he knew of no month during which the 
activities of the Bureau of Prohibition 
have been so evenly balanced, 


On Oct. 81 there were 23,204 criminal 


Naval Treaty Ratified 
By the Irish Free State 


Both Houses of Parliament of the 
Irish Free States have ratified the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, announced orally, Dec. 
12. He pointed out that this was the 
last country to ratify the treaty and 
that the pact now becomes effective. 


Brazil Requests Books 
On Technical Education 


The Minister of Education in Brazil 
has sent a request to the United States 
for assistance regarding supplies of books 
on secondary and advanced technical ed- 
ucation, the Secretary of State, Henry 
Stimson, announced orally Dec. 12. 


le 


Congress Is Asked to Set 
Basis for Aid to. Veterans 


{ Continued from Page 1.] 


is much greater than from the veterans 
of other wars. 

“We have been studying over a con- 
struction program at the Bureau,” he 
said, “but it is difficult to lay out such 
a program until we know what the policy 
of Congress is going to be as to what 
requirements the men snould have to be 
entitled to get into the homes. After 
we know that, we can estimate what the 
future needs will be, and can map our 
program accordingly.” 


Director Hines, in answer to Chair- 
man James (Rep.), of Hancock, .Mich., 
said that he will have a detailed report 
on the entire situation, including the cost 
of construction of homes, ready for pre- 
sentation to the Committee within a 
week or 10 days, and that the Committee 
could use the material for drawing up 
legislation which would carry out his 
suggestion. 

Capt. Watson B. Miller, Rehabilitation 
Chairman of the American Legion, told 
the subcommittee that he believed some- 
thing should be done for the women who 
took part in the -var and who needed 
hospitalization or domiciliary care. 

He said there were 36,000 women from 
this country who took part.in the war, 
and that most of them were nurses. He 
said that in any construction program 
which the Committee would map out, 
consideration should be given to caring 
for the women veterans who may want 
to use the homes and hospitals, 

Although the women may avail them- 
selves of the present facilities, he said, 
most of the homes are not equipped 
for the use of women. He told the Com- 
mittee that women are not as easily 
hospitalized or domiciled as men, and 
that they sought more privacy than men. 
These considerations should be met with, 
and more thought should be given the 
women veterans, he urged the Committee. 

A bill (H. R. 15062) directing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to make 


immediate payment of 25 per cent of ' 


the face value of adjusted compensation 
certificates to those World War veterans 
entitled to them was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y., Dee. 12 


eneueuneeneneene ee 


tion Ordered by. United 
States During World War 


The right of the Russian Volunteer 
| Fleet Corporation to sue the United 
States for payment on ship construction 
contracts which were requisitioned by 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation at the direction 
of the President during the World War, 
| was involved in the case of Russian Vol- 
junteer Fleet v. United States, No. 39, 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on oral argument, Dec. 12. 

According to the explanation of coun- 
sel, the Russian corporation was organ- 
ized under the Imperial Government of 
Russia prior to its downfall, and existed 
‘under the Provisional Government. which 
came to an end in November, 1917. On 
Aug. 16, 1917, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration requisitioned from the Russian 
corporation contracts for the building of 
two vessels then under construction at 
the yards of the Standard Shipbuilding 
Co., in New York. 

At that time, it was declared, the gov- 
jernment recognized the foreign corpora- 
tion’s right to compensation and has 
since valued that right at the sum ‘of 
$1,412,582.35. No payment has been 
made since the order authorizing com- 
pensation directed that it be paid to 
whomever the Department of State de- 
‘termined the proper party. 

William L. Rawls, counsel for the Rus- 
sian Volunteer Fleet, pointed out that 
the requisition was made under the pro- 
visions of anvact that authorized those 
entitled to compensation to bring suit 
against the United States in the Court 
of Claims. That court, however, deter- 
!mined that its authority was limited by 
‘provisions of the Judicial Code limiting 
|suits against the United States to citi- 
wens of nations according similar rights 
to American nationals. 


If this contention be sound, Mr. Rawls 
| urged, there would be serious doubt as 
| to the constitutionality of the statute au- 

thorizing the taking, since, if the rem- 
Lae therein provided was limited to the 
terms of the Judicial Code, it precluded 
the right to compensation for property 
taken from persons in the position of the 
Russian corporation. 


Further, he declared, the Russian Vol- 
unteer Fleet, was a proper juristic per- 
son entitled to bring suit since the pe- 
tition filed in the suit showed it to have 
been organized under a properly recog- 
nized government in existence at the 
time of the requisition. By that fact, 
he said, it must be presumed to be con- 
tinuing in. existence where nothing is 
affirmatively shown to the contrary. 

Special Assistant Attorney General 
Claude R. Branch, for the Government, 
submitted that the Government’s view + 
of the case was in accord with that of 
the other side, but stated that it was its 
position that, if the Russian fleet be suc- 
cessful in the determination of its right 
to sue, it, should not be concluded that 
the Government concedes that the suit 
‘should succeed in the Court of Claims 
or that other proper defenses to the 
action could not be advanced. — 


{ 


Australian Minister Talks 
With President on Trade 


Trade relations between the United 
States and Australia was discussed on 
Dec; 12 by Parker J. Moloney, minister 
for markets of Australia, with Presi- 
dent Hoover during a brief call at the 
White House. : 

“T had a general chat with the Presi- 
dent concerning Australian-American 
trade relations,” stated Mr. Moloney or- 
ally following his call at the White 
House. 

Mr. Moloney and Edwin Abbott, deputy 
comptroller general of customs of Aus- 
tralia, were presented to President 
Hoover by the British ambassador, Sir 
Donald Lindsay. ‘ 

Mr. Moloney said that he had dis- 
cussed the Australian wheat situation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont, and the chairman of the 
‘Federal Farm Board, Alexander Legge, 
‘on Dec, 11. 
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Market, Says Bureau of Home Economics 


Wheat geim, the most nutritious part 
of the wheat kernel, and hitherto un- 


{eases on the dockets, according to the 
| summary, while at the present time there 
|are 23,217 cases unfinished. While the 
summary shows that fewer cases were 


| Heating retards the development of ran- 
terminated during November than Oc- 


i cidity but it has not yet been deter-'! 


No extra postage charge for Canada or foreign countries, 


HE sole purpose of The United States 


hensive record of the daily activities 


Daily is to present a complete and compre- 
of the Government of the United States in 


all ite branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of the governments 


of the forty-eight States. 


Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 


| ited to food, but to clothing, fuel, med- 


. . lical supplies and attention, r 
Proposal to Cive Coupons, “ supplie d attention, and othe 


Abandoned by Sponsors 


| Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post Office| 
| Department, stated orally Dec, 12. 


© 


‘available because of its poor keeping| mined just how this treatment affects | 
‘qualities, may soon be for sale on the| the nutritive value of the germ. 
|retail market, according to information| Wheat germ can often be obtained di-| 
furnished Dec. 12 by the Bureau of Home! rect from the mills in wholesale quan-! 
Economics, Department of Agriculture.! tities and agricultural extension workers. 
Studies are now under way in the Bu- in some places have arranged for its 
reau to develop some method of treat-) distribution in small packages, because! 
ment so that it will keep better and can| it must be used almost immediatley, So 
‘be handled commercially, it was stated./ far wheat germ is a rather expensive 
| The following information was also food. Depending on how well it is sep- 
|furnished by the Bureau: ;ayated from the flour and bran _ it 
Wheat germ is rich in fat and is amounts to even only 1 per: cent and| 
| known to be a good source of vitamin Aj less of the wheat grain. Just now the 
and an excellent one of vitamins B, G| problem of distribution seems to make 
and E. Experiments have shown that|it more expensive than it may be in the 
on account of its vitamin G content, | future. 
wheat germ is of value in the cure of 


teceipts for the use of wheat germ: 


Following the action of Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown in instructing 
Arthur C. Lueder, postmaster at Chi- 
cago, Ill., to refuse mailing privileges to 
any matter in violation of the statute 
prohibiting the use of the mails for the 
furtherance of lotteries, a projected lot- 
tery, alleged to be fostered by William 


“Under the new plan,” Mr. Donnelly 
stated, “the stores. will issue coupons 
with purchases of 25 cents and each 
coupon will count a certain number of 
votes. The persons having the highest 
number of votes will be awarded the 
; cash prizes.” 

“Since 


pellagra, have been worked out in the Bureau of 

Wheat germ appears as small flattened,| Home Economics. These include yeast 
yellowish oily flakes, and has a slightly| bread, brown bread, ginger bread, 
nutty flavor. Unfortunately, on account| cookies, and pudding. In some cases it 
of the high percentage of fat, it does | is used with corn meal. It does not 
not keep well and rancidity develops| have the thickening power that flour 
|very quickly, sometimes in as short a: has. but it reduces the amount of flour 
| time as two weeks. Rancidity is evi-!needed. If substituted for an equal 


tober at the same time it is shown that 
fewer cases were also docketed during 
November. A total of 5,255 cases were 


as shown by the fivures in the summary, 
In October 6,703 cases were docketed. 

In commenting on the summary Di- 
rector Woodcock pointed out that the 
number of arrests for prohibition viola- 


| tions decreased during November, the 
! 


reduction being from 4,948 in October to 
4,236 last month. These figures are the 
totals for the 12 administrative districts. 

Other figures in the summary show 
that of the 5,242 cases terminated dur- 
‘ing the month pleas of guilty were made 


jin 4,198 cases while 888 jury trials were 
‘held and 706 cases were terminated 
through acquittals, The jail sentences 
imposed averaged 260.9 days while the 
average fine was $164.56. Permanent in- 
junctions totaling 425 were granted and 
; there were 366 judgments of forfeituves, 


| The total number of gallons of beer 





+ ‘voting contest’ is not eon-!denced at first by a slight bitterness.!ama nt of flevr the licuid is reduced | seized during November was 712,806.12 | 


Male Thompson, mayor of Chicago. and| sidered to be a lottery under the statute,” | which is not perceptible to persons un- to about two-thirds or three-fourths the| while 108,816.61 gallons of spirits were 


involving $1,000,000 in cash awards, hac 


nged its proposed system of drawing! on its face, is legal; and therefore mat- | enough to have a bad odor it is very) stituting for corn meal 


coupons for cash prizes and installed a 
system of “voting” instead, Horace J. 


Mr. Donnelly continued, “this proposal, 


ter in furtherance of the ‘voting contest’: 
may be transmitted through the mails.” 


of 


‘amiliar with it. By the time it is rancid usual amount and in the case of sub- 
“hes . there is 
bitter. Studies are now being made to; change in the 


develop some method of preserving it. used. 


A 


amount of wheat germ| 


also seized. The activities of ‘the Pro- 


no | hibition Unit also netted 1,497 stills and 


distilleries, six. boats and launches 


and 
543 automobiles. f 


} 
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placed on the dockets during November, |! 


opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
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; Highway © opbais: House: Passes -Bill to Provide 


Emergency Body 


‘Asked to Clarify |» /unds for Interior Department Praised for Work 
«Emergency Bill 


Chairman of Senate Commit- 
tee Submits. Measure to 
Learn if - Amendments 

« Have Altered Intent 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
riations, stated orally’ Dec. 12 that he 
ad submitted a copy of the bill (F., R. 
14804), making appropriations of $118,- 
000,000 for emergency construction,. to 
the Bureau of Public Roads to rant 
to e 


whether Senate amendments 


House bill had altered the original intent ! 
in ‘the appropriation for. Federal. high- | 


way aid. The'item referred to was. for 
$80,000,000 which sum was to be loaned 
to the States as an aid in Federal high- 
way construction, and later to be repaid. 

The Senate amendment, offered by 
Senator Walsh. (Dem.), of Montana, 
while making no changes in the appro- 


priation of $80,000,000, carried language : 


which Senator Jones said might affect 
the results hoped to be attained. He ex- 
plained that Senator Walsh, and also 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, had 
discussed the language of the section 


during debate on the bill, and that each | 


of these Senators were desirous, as was 
the Committee chairman, of carrying out 


the intent of the -bill as it passed the} 


House. 


Senator Walsh’s 
nated from the language of the House 


bill the expression that the $80,000,000 | 


was “a temporary advance of funds to 


meet the provisions of said act (the: 


Federal Highways Act) as to State funds 
required on Federal projects.” It also 
added the language that the funds “shall 
be immediately available for road con- 
struction under said act, anything therein 
or in any amendment thereto to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 
Language “Ambigious” 

“The language used by. the House.” 
said Senator Jones, “possibly was am- 
biguous and uncertain. It might have 
been subject to varying construction or 
interpretation. The purpose of the 
amendment, therefore, was-entirely one 
of clarification. But, in order that our 
desire can be put into effect, I am ask- 
ing the Bureau of Public Roads to ex- 
amine jt, as amended. Their answer will 
help us, as well as the House, when the 
bill goes to conference between the Sen- 
ate and House.” 

It was the view of Senator Jones that, 
as the bill was drafted, there was no 
thought on the part of any one but that 
the funds appropriated were to be ad- 
vanced strictly as a loan to those States 
desiring it.. There is no necessity for 
the State which accepts the money to 
match the amount supplied by the Fed- 
eral Government; the money is offered 
the States so that they can speed’ up 
their road work on: Federal projects, and 
repay the amounts borrowed at a later 
time, according to ‘the Committee 
chairman. 

The language of the bill says that the 
“sums so advanced shall be reimbursed 


to the Federal Government over a period | 


of five years, commencing With thé fiscal 

. ‘year 1933, by making deductions from 
regular apportionments made from fur- 
ther authorizations” under the Federal 
Highway Act. 

The -increase.in the bill from $110,- 
000,000, as it passed the House, to $118,- 
000,000 as it passed the Senate; resulted 
from an amendment carrying $3,000,- 
000, by Senator Hayden (Dem.), of 
Arizona, and .one by Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, carrying $5,000,000. 
The Hayden amendment was. “for con- 
struction and improvement. of forest 
highways,” and that by Senator Oddie 
was for “construction of main roads 
through. unappropriated or. unreserved 
public lands, nontaxable Indian lands. or 
other Federal reservations.” Use of the 
original $3,000,000 item in the House bill 
for, maintenance of roads and trails in 
national forests was required to be with- 
out contributions from the States 
through which these roads run, under 
an amendment by Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, who said his amend- 
ment was-for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion, as well as lifting a possible burden 
from the States. 

Presidential Control Barred 

Among other amendments accepted by 
‘the Senate was one by Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, which elim- 
inated the provision allowing.the Presi- 
dent to control -the allocation of the 
money. This provision, had it remained 
in the measure, provided that the Presi- 
dent could make the money available “in- 
terchangeably” between the various items 
for which appropriations were carried, 
but Senator Robinson told the Senate 
in debate that it was “bad legislation.” 

An amendment by Senator Couzens 
{Rep.), of MRhigan, added a new sec- 

A ition, which prescribed that, except. for 
‘the Federal highway item, local labor 
should be employed where such labor 
was available in communities where 
construction work was being done. This 
-amendment specified that contracts for 
the work should contain such a require- 
ment of the contractor, and also de- 
fined local labor as meaning persons 
who have resided in the community 90 
days or longer, the. purpose being, ac- 
cording to Senator Couzens, that pref- 
erence be given to persons who regu- 
_ larly reside in the communities, who 
may own their homes and maintain their 
families as a part of the community. 
Senator Couzens included in his 
‘amendment also a provision requiring 
‘contractors to pay laborers so employed 
‘“the highest rate of wages for the class 
.of work to be done” prevailing in the 
particular community. 


State Advised to-Aveld 


Litigation on Oil Plan 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 


the Interior, announced orally Dec. 12) 


that he had sent a telegram to the Cali- 
.fornia State Conservation Division and 
.the Kettleman Hills Unit Plan Commit- 
tee warning them to keep free of litiga- 
tion which might endanger the progress 
toward the unit plan for cooperative pro- 
‘duction of oil and gas. 

Mr, Wilbur said he had sent the ,tele- 
.gram in connection with an injunction 
. proceeding coming up Dec. 15 concerning 
the gas conservation law of California 
_whieh has been sustained by State courts. 

“I merely warited to be sure,” the Sec- 
‘retary said, “the State didn’t interfere 
with the unit plan.” 


gram for unit operation of the Kettle- | the explorer, who is now in the Kongo | “Flusser,” 
1a Hills field, “although there are al-! jungles of. Africa, telling of the capture | Lamson,” “Osborne,” “Putnam,” “Reid,” | 


Ns progress is being made for the pro- 


‘ways a few people who are difficult to 
bring into a plan of this size.” 


amendment elimi- | 


A pproximately 68 Millions Included in Measure; Effort.to 
Eliminate 15 Millions for Hoover Dam Construc- 
tion Is Defeated 


The Interior Department appropriation | 
bill (H, R. 14675) providing approxi- 
mately $68,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year, was passed by the House Dec, 12. 
It now goes to the Senate. It is the 
second of the annual supply measure of ' 
the session and the third, the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, not yet out of 
the»Committee on Appropriations, will 
be called up in the House Dec. 16, ac- 
cording to the Speaker, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘The Interior Department. bill covers 
land, Indian, reclamation, geological, na- 
tional park, education and territorial 
matters along with provision of funds 
for Howard University, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and St. Elizabeths Hospital at Washing- 
ton. Its passage by the House followed 
several days’ consideration and detailed 
explanation by its Committee sponsor, 
Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich, 

The House eliminated the Wood pro- 
vision that would have prohibited pay 
increases, within grades, for classified 
Civil Service Federal employes during 
the next fiscal year. 


Effort to Eliminate 
Hoover Dam Funds 


An unsuccessful effort was made to 
‘eliminate from the bill a provision of 
$15,000,000 for the continuance of con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon Dam on 
the Colorado River. Representative 
; Douglas (Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., mov- 
ing an amendment for this purpose, said 
he based it on the fact that a suit is 
pending in’ the Supreme Court of the 
| United States by the State of Arizona to 
| declare the Hoover Dam project invalid. 
| His amendment was defeated. 

“The: State of Arizona has filed suit | 
in the Supreme Court,” Mr. Douglas de- 
clared, “and no member of this House 
has the right to prejudice the decision 
of the court. It is probable that the 
Supreme Court will hold the project to be 
invalid, but no one can tell just what 
the..deeision will be. On these grounds 
the appropriation of $15,000,000 has no 
right in the bill and should be stricken 
out.” 

Representatives Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif, and Taylor (Dem.), of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., spoke in op- 
position to the amendment. 


Reptile Collection 


| And Rare Birds Are | 
Acquired for Loo 








Director of Zoological Park | 
Gathers Snakes, npeneria 
And Birds in Jungles of 
Central America 


A collection of reptiles numbering 
; nearly 500, together with many rare 
specimens of birds, have been acquired by 
the National Zoological Park as the re- 
sult of a recent trip to the Central Amer- 
ican countries made by Dr. William M. 
Mann, Director of the Zoological-Park. 
Describing his activities in Honduras 
Dr. Mann said: “Through the coopera- 
tion of the .Anti-Venom Society of 
America, Harvard University, and the 
Taylor Railroad Company, a subsidiary 
of.the United Fruit Co., Mrs. Mann and 
I were able to secure several rare va- 
rieties of snakes and lizards in the 
jungles. One of the most fortunate cap- 





green tree viper, since this species has 
| only been known for two years and there 
are only five of them in this country.” 


Basilisk Lizard Found 


“While we were near the ruins of the 
ancient City of Quirigua,” Dr. Mann con- 
tinued, “we collected a great many tree 
frogs and some small snakes and lizards. 

| One of the most interesting of the lizards 
1 which we found here was the basilisk, 
la spotted and crested creature, long and 
green with a tail quite out of propor- 
tion to his body. They are able to walk 
on all fours on the surface of the water, 
but on land they run along on their hind 
!legs.” 

“A great’ deal of merriment was 
caused in our party one morning,” Dr. 
Mann said, “when we watched several 
of the natives trying to catch a few 

a lizards for us. The iguana lives 





in the ground, burrowing holes in the 
manner of many snakes, but during the 
daytime they climb into the trees and 
| bask in the sun. The natives were climb- 
ing the trees and scaring them so that 
they jumped to the ground, and the con- 
fusion of the scene was very funny. We 
managed to capture 16 of these iguana | 
lizards that morning.” 

A partial list of the specimens brought 
back by Dr. Mann follows: 


Two boa constrictors from Panama. 


Three ttrogans, beautifully colored 
| birds which are rarely seem in a zoo. 


One fer-de-lance, an extremely venom- 
ous snake. 


Three jumping vipers. 
One Mexican moccasin. 
Several coral snakes from Guatemala. 





Rare Boa Constrictors 


Three boa constrictors of a rare va- 
riety, which are capable of inflicting a 
severe bite as well as killing their prey| 
by constriction. 


Two ‘cannibal snakes, which feed on | 
other snakes, These snakes are some- 
times kept in the houses of the natives 
| in‘ order.to kill mice and other tropical 
| household pests. | 


| Two hundred small lizards of various | 
varieties. 
One king coral snake, very beautifully 
colored with red, black and _ yellow. 
_ Ten giant frogs, some nearly a foot | 
in length, | 
Four tree frogs. | 
Many varieties of tiny “toy” fishes | 
which inhabit tropical waters. 
These specimens which Dr. Mann has, 
brought back, togéther with other speci- 
mens ready for shipment from New York 
and Berlin, will be placed in the new 
reptile house, which is nearly completed 
and which will be opened to the pubile| 


| about Feb, 1, Dr. Mann said. 
Secretary Wilbur declared that very | 





Dr. Mann said that he had recently | 
received a cable from Martin Johnson, | 


of an infant gorilla which he will pre- 
sent to the Zoological Park on his retugn.. 


i 
a 


| people. 


| benefits of. higher education. 


|of the present financial situation. 


tures of our trip was that of a Marsh’s |] 


“Arizona is the only one of the seven 
States in the project. which stands in 
the way of this great work,” Mr. Swing 
said. “If the-Supreme Court thought 
the project might be invalid, it could 
issue a temporary injunction against 
the spending of the proposed $15,000,- 
000 appropriations, but it has not done 
so ” 


Mr. Taylor said that Arizona has im- 
peded the progress of the project all 
the. way which will benefit 6,000,000 
It is the greatest dam project 
the world has ever known, he said, and 
the people in the other six States can 
hold no brief for the. attitude of the 
State of Arizona. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va., offered an amen?ment to 
strike out the appropriation of $400,000 
for, construction and equipment of a 
library at Howard University. He said 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
disapproved this item. The City of 


| Washington relatively does not know 


what unemployment is, he said, and does 
not need any more construction work. 
Representative Murphy (Rep.), of Steu- 
benville; Ohio, said he thought it is un- 
fair to the colored race to deny them full 


Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., in charge of the bill 
for.the minority, opposed the item, stat- 
ing that President Hoover had urged 
economy on Congress. That the $400,000 
was not for unemployment but for a li- 
brary and that it meant ultimately $800,- 
000 for that purpose. The appropriation, 
he said, should not be made in the face 
He 
said he was not opposing it for racial 
reasons* but for reasons of necessity of 
Government economy. 


Item Considered as 


Beneficial to South 


Representative DePriest (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill, said he was surprised “to 
find Members of the House using unem- 
ployment as a “smoke screen.” He said 
sioward University is the clearing house 
for the Negro teachers of the Nation, 
and that the South would be the biggest 
gainer in the long run. 

Mr. Cramton advocated passage and 
said the Secretary of the Interior had 
not disapproved the building. The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 
128 to 35. 


Navy Will Receive 
Bids for the Sale 
Of 19 Destroyers 


Vessels Decommissioned at 


Philadelphia to Be Sold’ 


For Cash or on Deferred 
Payment Plan 


Destroyers on the deferred payment 
plan are offered for sale by the Navy, 
providing they are not to be used for 
transportation of illicit beverages, and 
both bond and ‘notes are furnished in pay- 
ment, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced, Dec. 9. 

Bids for 19 destroyers, decommissioned 
a year ago, and to be sold “as is,” “where 
is,” and “if is,” will be opened Jan. 10, 
the announcement said. Purchasers on 
the installment plan must furnish notes 
bearing 5 per cent interest payable in 
four quarterly installments, and must 
make a down payment of 20 per cent, the 
Department specified. 


ows: 

Bids for the sale of 19 destroyers, 
stricken from the Navy Register on Oct. 
22, 1930, and now out of commission at 
the Navy Yard, Philadephia, will be 


| opened at 11 a. m. Jan. 10, 1931, by the 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department. 

These destroyers, 17 of which were at- 
tached to the Scouting Fleet and two to 
the Control Force, were decommissioned 
in the Fall and Winter of 1929-1930, and 


! will be sold “as is,” “‘where is,” and “if 


is.” Bids will be received for them as 
separate units, or in two groups of six 
and one of seven, or for the entire num- 
ber. The terms of the sale follow: 
“The sale of the vessels will be made 


; either on a cash basis or on a deferred 


payment plan.. The Department requires 
that bids on the deferred payment plan 
must be accompanied by the original de- 
posit of 20 per cent of the amount bid. 
The purchaser on the deferred payment 
plan will be required to furnish, within 
10 days from date of award, notes cover- 
ing the balance of the purchase price in 
four equal quarterly installments, said 
notes to bear interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, and to be secured by a bond with 
surety satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Navy, guaranteeing payment of these 
notes, 


“The amount of said bonds shall be 80 
per cent of the purchase price. The pur- 


|chaser may have the privilege of liqui- 


dating the unpaid indebtedness at any 
time he may desire with accrued interest. 

“As these vessels are subject to the 
terms of the Treaty of Limitation and 
Reduction of Naval Armament, signed at 


| London, Apr. 22, 1930, they must * * *: 
be finally disposed of by scrapping or| 
converting to a hulk by Dec. 31, 1936, or | 


in such manner as required by said treaty 
if and as amended, and the sale of the 
vessels is on the express condition that 
they will be disposed of by the purchaser 
at his own expense in the manner pre- 
scribed by the treaty by the date desig- 
nated ‘therein, 


fillment of this condition. 
“It is agreed that the vessels shall not 
be used in. whole or in part in the trans- 


portation to or from any part of the! 
United States of America of any spirit- | 


ous, vinous, malted, fermented, or intoxi- 
cating liquid of any kind, or of any liquid, 
the transportation of which is forbidden 


by the Constitution or by any law of the | 


United States. 


“In order that the Navy Department 
maybe satisfied that the purchaser does 
not intend to use the vessels for an un- 
lawful purpose, it will be necessary for 
each bidder to submit with his bid, an 
affidavit in which shall be stated the pur- 
pose for which the vessels will be used.” 

Seventeen of the destroyers—the “Bil- 
lingsley,” “Breck,” “Case,” “Charles Aus- 
burn,” “Coghlan,” 
“Isherwood,” “Lardner,” 
“Sharkey,” “Toucey” and “Worden” are 

1,051 tons each. They were. built. by 


A 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


Bond in the amount of ! 
$10,000 will be required of.the successful | 
bidder on each. vessel to insure the ful-| 


“Converse,” “Dale,” | 


| In Aiding Jobless 


Committee’s Secretary Says 
Present Program Part of 
Campaign Continuing 
Since 1921: 


The present program to combat unem- 
ployment is part of a continuing effort 
which has been under way since 1921. 
and the results of the work of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment show that the people “re- 
spond promptly to wise leadership” and 
“are ready to go yet farther after this 
depression in anticipating and in large 
!measure preventing the demoralization 
jand anguish of recurring unemploy- 
ment,” E. E. Hunt, secretary of the 
Committee, stated Dec. 12. 

Mr. Hunt spoke through radio station 
WMAL and associated stations of the 
; Columbia Broadcasting System. He re- 
viewed favorable factors in the present 
depression which were not present in 
similar previous periods, such as. the 
small number of strikes and lockouts, 
the general maintenance of wage levels, 
and the promises of many companies to 
take care of their former employes, so 


fundamental factors in depressions, start- 
ing with the depression in 1921 and 
continued until now. His address fol- 
lows in full text: 

The work of Mr. Hoover’s Emergency 
Committee for Employmetn is part of a 
continuing effort to reduce one of the 
biggest causes of human suffering and 
anxiety. It goes back to the President’s 





Conference on Unemployment of 1921| - 


under Mr. Hoover’s chairmanship. Col. 
Arthur Woods gave the same fine serv- 


ice under that conference that he is giv-| 


ing now—that of helping the country to 
organize for relief, helping to speed up 
public works, helping to enlist the ac- 
tivity of industry to provide jobs. 
Foundation Laid in 1921 


Out of the 1921 conference came not 
‘only job finding and relief work, but a 
series of efforts to deal with the funda- 
mentals of unemployment. First came a 
comprehensive study of business - booms 
and slumps. Next came our first na- 
tional effort to reduce the seasonal ups 
and downs in the building trades. Next 
came a study of stabilization. After that 
came our first national study of what 
can and what can not be done with the 
stimulation of public works in depres- 
sion periods. 


Every one of these activities is the 
outgrowth of President Hoover's per- 
sonal inspiration. Every one of. them 
has increased and diffused 
knowledge. Every one of them has con- 
| tributed directly to prevent widespread 
suffering. Strikes and lockouts during 
| this depression have been so few as to 
be almost insignificant. In 1921 there 
|} were 11 times as many out of work 
from strikes alone. Wage rates have 
been maintained with few exceptions, 
; during this emergency. In 1931 wage 
cuts were general. 

Working forces have been held more 
nearly intaet during this depression, a 


| 


the firms covered are spreading out work 
opportunities. Nothing like this obtained 
in 1921. Many companies have an- 
nounced policies of “taking care of all 
of our former employes” or “seeing that 
none of our people are in want.” In 
1921 we found only the beginnings of 
such feeling of responsibility. Prelim- 
inary reports from States and munici- 
palities indicate that increases in public 
| employment have relieved the unemploy- 
ment situation to the extent of 200,000 
or more persons. 

The fact that much remains to be 
;done is the best tribute to what has 
already been accomplished, because only 
on a basis of continuing informed pub- 
lic interest in the problems of unemploy- 
ment can sound measures be taken. 





; there are no short cuts. 

I have just returned from a meeting 
of the members of a group who have 
worked—some of them for nine years, 
all of them for at least three years—re- 
porting periodically to the public on these 
fundamental economic questions. The 
group is called the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes. Mr. Hoover was its 
chairman up to the time of his inaugura- 
tion. Mr. Arch W. Shaw is now chair- 
man, The other members—who practi- 
cally never miss a meeting—are Owen 
D. Young, Clarence M. Wooley, Daniel 
Willard, John J. Raskob, William Green, 
Louis J. Taber, Renick Dunlap, John 
Lawrence, Max Mason, Lewis E. Pierson, 
Adolph Miller, George McFadden, Julius 
| Klein and Eugene Meyer. The radio 
| audience knows these names. Some of 
them are household words. 

The Committee is nonpartisan and non- 
political. It was appointed to do scien- 
tific work in the scientific spirit. The 
Committee’s report on recent economic 
changes, published in 1929, is an Amer- 
ican classic. Its report on public works 
published last June ‘is a comprehensive 
exploration of that subject. The Com- 
mitteapis going right on to an- even 
larger undertaking. As ‘the President 
j has recently said, 

“Our present situation is not a new 
These interruptions to the 





experience. 


current for a century. And apart from 
the present depression the most urgent 


these storms.” 

The economic and social security of 
this country depends upon popular edu- 
cation on these subjects just as surely 
as our democracy depends upon popular 
education in other fields. The aggressive 
and intelligent way in which Col. Woods’ 
work has gone forward, helping the 
country to organize for relief, helping 
to speed up public works, helping to en- 
list the activity of industry to provide 
| jobs, is proof that economic knowledge 


country, that we respond promptly to 
wise leadership, and that under such 
leadership we are ready to go yet far- 
ther after this depression in anticipat- 
ing and in large measure preventing the 
demoralization and anguish of recurring 
unemployment. 


the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Squantum, Mass., in 1919. Their gen- 
eral characteristics are: Length over all, 
314 feet 4 inches; breadth on load water 
line, 30 feet 114% inches; mean draft, 9 
feet 4 inches; hull, steel. 

The other two destroyers, the “Mahan” 
jand “Maury,” which are of 1,027 tons 
each, were built in 1918 by the Fore 





Mass. Their dimensions are: Length, 
over all, 314 feet 4 inches; breadth on 
load water line, 30 feet 11 inehes; mean 
draft, 9 feet 2 inches; hull, steel, 


that they do not suffer extreme want. | 
Mr. Hunt referred to studies of the| 


economic } 


recent survey showing 82 per cent of/ 


In| 
dealing with fundamental economic forces 


orderly march of progress have been re- | 


undertaking in our economic life is to) 
devise further methods of preventing | 


and human sympathy are general in our |" 


River Shipbuilding Company, Fore River, | 


' 


{ 
' 


| 
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The copy of the Gutenberg Bible 


UNITED 


‘ 


= The death of Senator Lee S. 
Overman :(Dem.), of North Carolina, 
was. announced by Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, who spoke 
in eulogy of his colleague, as did Sen- 
| ator Watson of Indiana, the Majority 
Leader, and Senator Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, Leader of the Minority. 
Senator Watson announced that ar- 


z 12. A message from the Senate 
reporting an amendment to the bill 
(H. R. 14804) providing for an emer- 
gency construction fund to relieve un- 
employment, was read. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole House for consideration of the 
annual supply bill (H. R. 14675), for 
the Department of the Interior. The 
motion was adopted. (Detailed discus- 
sion on page 3.) 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., majority leader of 
the House, urged passage of the res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 411) appropriating 
$30,000,000 for loans and advances to 
farmers. Representative Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., ranking 
minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, asked that the 
House vote to increase the amount to 
$60,000,000. (Details of the debate 
appear on page 1.) 

The Committee of the Whole House 
arose tentatively while Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind, 
| chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, offered a motion that 
the House disagree with the amend- 
ments adopted to the emergency con- 
struction bill (H. R. 14804) by the 
Senate, and ask a conference. The mo- | 
tion was agreed to and these conferees | 
were named: Representatives ‘Wood, | 
Cramton, Mason (Rep.), of Nashua, 
N. H.; Burns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Buchanan (Dem.), of Bren- 
ham, Tex. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., objected to a provision 
in the Interior appropriation bill al- 
lowing maintenance of offices for field 
officers of the Division of Reclamation | 
Economics, outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Cramton said without such | 
wording the entire Bureau, of Rec- 
lamation would move its headquarters 
from the District of Columbia. 

Representative Douglas (Dem.), of 
Phoenix, Ariz., introduced an amend- | 
ment to strike out that part of the bill 
appropriating $15,000,000, to continue 
construction of. the’ Boulder Canyon 
Dam project. (Discussion of this 

amendment is found on page 3.) 
Representatives Taylor (Dem.), of | 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., and Swing 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., show in | 
| opposition to the amendment which 

was defeated. i 

Representative Sloan (Rep.), of Ge- | 

. a ' 

‘Public Works Bill | 
| 


Goes to Conference 














House Declines to Accept Sen-| 
ate Amendment 


The House on Dec, 12 declined to ace | 
|cept the Senate amendment of the Emer-| 
gency Public Work Construction Bill 
(H. R. 14084) to provide relief for un- 
employment by speeding up work on 
highways, rivers and harbors and flood 
projects, and asked the Senate for a con- 
ference. Water the Senate agreed to con-| 
ference and both Houses appointed con-| 
ferees. The House conferees are Repre- 
sntatives Wood (Rep.) of Lafayette, | 
Ind.; Wason (Rep.), of Nashua, N. H.; 
|Cramton  (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich.;| 
i Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Buchanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex. 





Gutenberg Bible Placed on Display 


tion of incunabula purchased by the United States 

exhibited at the Library of Congress beginning Dec. 13, according 

to information. made available on behalf of the Library. 

three volumes, as shown in the above photograph, and is printed 

on vellum, being one of the three perfect copies so printed which 

are known to be in existence. The Gutenberg Bible was the first 
to be printed from movable type. 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


Proceedings of December 12, 1930 
© The Senate © 


e The House of Representatives o 


HE HOUSE convened at noon, Det. ¢ neva, Nebr., read a statement favor- 


| of La Fayette, Ind. Chairman of the 


| Union is doing more to disrupt govern- 


| complish, I am talking for the 4,000,000 


| House, where Representative Cramton , 


| creases, 
| classified Civil Service employes dur- 


jof Cincinnati, Ohio, stated orally the 
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American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Rejects Advisory 
Committee’s Plan to Dis- 
continue Such Awards 


[ Continued from Page 1.] 
modities and at the same. time make 
possible their gratification. 

Many speakers at the session yeste?- 
day stressed the necessity of vocational 
education as a means of bringing about 
stability and of reviving prosperity. 

Mr. Sutton, however, asserted that the 
depression is due tothe failure of busi- 
ness itself. He pointed to overproducs 
tion without regard for intelligent cone 
suming capacity as a contributing cause, 

Prosperity Contributions 

Three contributions toward this Na- 
tion’s- marvelous, prosperity, he said, 
were virgin soil and natural. resources, 
contributions of immigration to the 
great buying market and the native pro- 
ductivity of the American people. ~ 

We squandered our natural resources, 
cut off immigration, and overproduced 
then we resorted to high-powered ad- 
vertising, and salesmanship, and low- 
rate interest on money for speculative 


|purposés, he said. The result was that 


the whole world took on aspects of @ 
“boom,” and then collapsed, Mr. Sute 
ton declared. 

Paul W. Chapman, the retirin 
ident of the association and 


pres 
eorgia 


: | State Vocational Director, said that hope 


Photograph by Horydczak. 
included in the Vollbehr collec- 
is to be 
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STATES 





HE Senate convened at noon, Dec. + rangements had been made for funeral | 


services in the Senate chamber at 8 
p. m., Dec, 12. 
Senator Simmons submitted a resolu- 


tion that the Senate, as a further 
mark of respect, adjourn until noon, | 
Dec. 15. The resolution was adopted. 

The Senate adjourned at 12:20 p. m.,, 
until noon, Dec. 15. 


ing the,establishment of the Home- 
stead National Park. Representative 
Glover (Dem.), of Malvern, Ark., 
spoke on the Hot Springs National 
Park. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., told the House that 
while there is not a Negro vote in his 
district, he had always voted for the 
support of Howard University, and he 
felt every dollar spent for it gives full 
value to the country. 


A mesage was received from the 
Senate announcing the death of Sena- 
tor Overman (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina. 

The Wood provision in the Interior 
Department bill, prohibiting pay in- 
creases to Federal employes in the 
classified Civil Service during the 
next fiscal year, was discussed. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, moved to strike out 
the provision. Representatives Beedy 
(Rep.), of Portland, Me., Frear (Rep.), 
of Hudson, Wis., Patterson (Dem.), of 
Alexander City, Ala., spoke for the 
motion. Representative ood (Rep.), 


House Committee on Appropriations, 
argued for the inhibition against in- 
creases. 

“Tf the Bureau of the Budget,” Mr. 
Wood said, “is to decide how much 
shall be spent, and the President is to 
decide how it shall ve spent, there is 
no need for Congress, and it should be 
adjourned. The Federal Employes 


mental work than this section could ac- 


people who are out of work and in 
danger of starving, in contract to the 
Government worker, who is well taken 
care of and paid by the best pay- 
master in the world.” 

Representative Cramton spoke briefly 
against the amendment. When tke 
vote was first taken, the amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 83 to 17, 
and a teller’s count being asked, it was 
adopted by a vote of 89 to 88. 


The bill was then reported to the 


asked for’a recount of the last amend- 
ment. 


_The House finally eliminated the 
Wood provision prohibiting pay in- 
within grades, for Federal 


ing the next fiscal year. 
169 ayes to 115 nays. 

_ The House then, at 6:05 p. m., ad- 
journed until noon Dee. 15. 


priated $110,000,000 for 
The Senate increased 
$8,000,000, which: will 
conference, 


The vote was 


this purpose. | 
the amount by/ 
be taken up in| 
Speaker Longworth (Rep.),| 


conference report would be given right 
of way in the House and added that “my 


guess is that it will not be long in con- 
ference.” 


Alabama Power Project | 
Hearing Is Postponed 


_A hearing to consider the amount of| 
investment in the Coosa River power 
project of the Alabama Power Compan 
has been postponed by the Federa 
Power Commission from Dec, 16 to Jan. 
26, to permit adequate preparation by 
the company’s attorneys and by the So- 
puton the Commission, Charles A. | 
ussell, | 


| dress, 


| chief 
|service of the Federal Board for Vo- 
; cational 





The hearing was called after the com-| 
pany protested certain eliminations 
from_ its investment claim proposed by 
the Commission’s accounting division in 


The-bill as it ‘passed the.House appro-'a preliminary. accounting report, 


\ 


for the solution of unemployment will 
come through national interest in voca- 
tional education, as expressed in. the 
pending Capper-Reed industrial educa 
tion appropriation bill (S. 3969). 

National interest has a responsibility 
in an education which will keep the 
worker up to date, which will guard 
against overcrowded occupational condi- 
tions and which will replace obsolete oce 
cupations with new occupations, Mr, 
Chapman said. 

Significant Factor 

Vocational training must take ona 
wider significance because of the com- 
plexity of industrial society, Harris 


|'Hart, Virginia State Superintendent of 


Education, told the association. This 
vocational education must give con- 
scientious training for occupations other 
than purely professional work, he’ ex- 
plained. 

New rork’s continuation schools reach 
160,000 boys and girls and have been 
organized to meet occupational needs in 
major fields, L. A. Wilson, New York 
State Director of Vocational Education 
said. Hundreds of employers are coo 
erating with the New York schools in 
setting up training’ programs and in 
many cases are requiring young appren- 
tices and workers in their plants to re- 
ceive additional instruction at these 


| schools, he said. 


Young workers and students. in: Wis- 
consin are “eased” gradually into the 
industrial world, after being given ade- 


| quate time to choose and after receiving 
| ample instruction in the part-time voca- 


tional schools of the State, George P. 
Hambrecht, Wisconsin State Director of 
Vocational Education, said in ‘his ad- 


Work in Wisconsin — 

R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational 
Education at Milwaukee, and chairman 
of the Convention, called members at- 
tention to an exhibit of all Wisconsin 
vocational schools and pointed out that 
such schools. were for training persons 
outside the public school system who 
needed vocational assistanice.. More /than 
20,000 workers attend the school part- 
time, he said. : 

Numerous other speakers stressed the 
need of vocational education as a means 
of coping with the rapid advances in the 
industrial field.: The vocational move- 
ment received praise from a number of 
industrial representatives present. 

Cooperation between educators and 


‘employers in setting up vocational trade 


classes was termed necessary by C. 
Rakestraw, regional agent of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. ™ 
Mr. Hambrecht, the Wisconsin voca- 
tional director, told the convention that 
almost 39,000 disabled persons had been 
placed in jobs at an average cost of 
$250 per person. A recent study ‘showed 
that 75 per cent of the persons thus 
placed had increased their earning 


| power, 


The proper training of vocational 
teachers also is important, said Henry 


| Klonower, Director of the ,Teacher Buy 


reau of the Pennsylvania Department: 
Public Instruction. 


Section meetings. of the convention 


|also gave consideration to agricultural 
| and 


commercial education, home ecoe 
nomics, vocational guidance and indus- 
trial training. ; 

The report of the agricultural com- 
mittee was presented by C. H. Lane, 
of the agricultural education 


Education. ‘The training of 
present and prospective farmers was sét 
up in the report as the primary aim of 
the committee. The 50-page report en- 
tailing a comprehersive .program for 
agricultural education was the most im- 


| portant contribution to farm training 


yet made by members of the association, 
Dr. Lane said. 


"The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 12 


10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m—The British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to pre- 
sent Parker J. Moloney, Minister for 
Markets of Australia, and Edwin Ab- 
bott, Deputy Comptroller of Customs 
of Australia. 

12:30 p. m—Mrs, Ella A. Boole, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president of the Wome 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
called to present Dr. Izone Scott, of 
Brooklyn, -legislative agent of the 
W. C. T. U. and Mrs. Margaret Cy 
Munns, of Chicago, treasurer, 

1 p. m.—The President received thé 
five young men and five young women 
finalists in the fourth National ‘Radio 
Audition. They were: Paula J. Phoe~ 
nix, of Oakhurst, N. J.; Raoul Nad 
of New York City; .Carol- Deis, 
Dayton, Ohio; Richards, W. Dennis, of ~ 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Mary G. Cortner, . 
of New Orleans, La.; W. Eugene ‘i« 
per, of Jackson, Miss.; Joyce 
of Dallas, Tex.; Ross Graham, of Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Esther B.. Coombs, of 
Long Beach, Calif., and Stephen F, 
Merrill, of Campbell, Calif, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged 
secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondence, 


. 





>ERSIAN ARTS 


OF EARLY DA 

p ae . 

May Be Revealed 

By New Exploration 

HE Persian Government has just is- 
‘sued a permit for an American 
archaeologist to restore the city of 
polis, an ar.cient center of learning, 

Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
announced Dec. 10. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that he 

rded this a most important act, since 
herto Persia has only permitted the 
French Government to undertake arch- 
aéological work. 
- Secretary Stimson’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A permit has apparently been granted 
to Professor James Henry Breasted, ori- 
entalist and historian, to restore Persep- 
olis the American Minister to Persia, Mr. 
harles C. Hart, reported to the State De- 

ent:-today. This permit is'the first 

‘act of the Council of Ministers under the 
recently enacted antiquities law. As of 
ible interest in this connection, there 

s to be held at Burlington House, in Lon- 

don, during the months of January and 
February, 1931, an international exhibit 
of Persian art and archaeology, at which 
time the greatest masterpieces of Persian 
‘art owned by the various countries of the 
world, including Persia, will-be on exhibit. 


‘Ancient Shrines Dismantled; 
Their Treasures Sent to London 


MANY of the sacred shrines of Persia, 
hitherto never viewed by any non-Mos- 
lems, have been dismantled by order of 
the Shah and their treasures sent to Lon- 
don. Among the other countries cooper- 
ating in this wonderful exhibit are Great 
Britain, Soviet Russiaf Poland, Egypt, 
Turkey and the United States. 

Credit for this exhibit is largely due 
to an American citizen, Dr. Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, Curator of Mohammedan Art, 
Art Institute of Chicago. Professor Pope 
firmly believes that when Persia is once 
properly excavated its treasures will far 
surpass those of Egypt and other coun- 
tries of antiquity. 

Professor Breasted, who holds the Chair 
of Egyptology and Oriental History at the 
University of Chicago, is one of the great- 
est authorities in the world on the sub- 
ject of Egypt. He is also the Director of 
the Haskell Oriental Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

In 1925 Professor Breasted was relieved 
of all responsibility for instruction in the 
University of Chicago in order to take 
full charge of the Oriental Institute in 
the Near East and related research proj-+ 
ects. He was the director of an Egyptian 
expedition sent out by the University of 
Chicago in 1905-1907. He became the 
Director of the Oriental Institute of Chi- 
cago University in 1919 and made an arch- 
aeological survey of Mesopotamia for the 
Institute in 1920. 

He is the author of many works on 
archaeology and history, his most famous 
being his comprehensive history on Egypt 
published in 1905. A German edition to 
this work was published in 1911, a Rus- 
sian edition in 1917, and a French edition 
in 1925. 

It is safe to say that no American ori- 
entalist is better qualified than Dr. 
Breasted to undertake the restoration of 
the great Achaemenian Palace at Per- 
sepolis. 


Ruins of City Said to Date 
From the Time of Darius I 


«THE site of the ancient Persian city of 
Persepolis is about 40 miles northeast 
of the present town of Shiraz. If not 
founded by Darius I of the first Persian 
(Achaemenian) Dynasty, it became the 
royal residence (and in this sense, the 
capital of Persia) during his reign (circa 
620 B.C.). The principal buildings of the 
city, the ruins of which exist to this day, 
date from the time of Darius and his 
successors. 

The city, being situated in a remote 
mountainous region, never developed the 
importance of Susa, Babylon and Ecba- 
tana (the modern Hamadan) which, after 
having been the capitals of ancient states 
absorbed in the expanding Achaemenian 
Empire, remained for long centuries the 
principal cities of the Persian realm. 
Owing to this isolation, the city seems to 
have been unknown to the Greeks of class- 
ical antiquity until the Asiatic campaign 
of Alexander who not only penetrated to 
Persepolis but is credited with having 
burned its palaces. , (These ruins are now 
known to modern Persians as Takht-i- 
Jamshid.) 

‘However, despite the probably acci- 
dental conflagration above-mentioned, the 
city proper continued to exist and was in 
$16 B. C. the capital of Persis, a province 
of the great but ephemeral Macedonian 
Empire of Alexander and his successors. 
Indeed, the principal town of the district 
was always situated near the ruins of the 
Achaemenian palaces. In A. D. 200 the 
city of Istakhr is known to have grown 
up near the site of the Achaemenian Per- 
sepolis, and was the seat of local gov- 
ernors. 


Rock Sculptures a Feature 
Of the Sassanian Period 


ISTAKHR (Persepolis) was, in turn, the 
seat of the second great Persian empire, 
that of the Sassanian rulers, and was like- 
wise famed as a center of priestly ortho- 
doxy and learning. The Sassanian mon- 
archs emulated their predecessors in 
adorning the vicinity of their city with 
rock sculptures in which endeavor they 
did not hesitate to overlay a portion of the 
Achaemenian remains with inscriptions 
and carvings. Little of the Sassanian 
building remains, for although these kings 
built, their constructions were of slighter 
‘mass than those of thé first dynasty. 

Oddly enough, Istakhr was as unknown 
to the Romans as its predecessor Persep- 
olis had been to the Greeks, and that de- 
spite some four hundred years of contact 
between the two peoples. 

At the time of the Arab invasion of 
Persia (7th Century) Istakhr offered se- 
rious resistance to the invaders, but ap- 
parently, although captured, was not de- 
Stroyed since it remained an important 
town after the year 700. 


GUARDING SCENIC BEAUTY 


BELIEVING that improper billboard ad- 

vertising may injuriously affect the nat- 
ural beauty of the landscape in the Philip- 
pines and might also prove detrimental to 
the tourist trade, the Governor-General has 
appointed a committee charged with the 
task of studying existing laws and regula- 
tions. governing the erection of billboards, 
sky-signs, and other forms of. advertising, 
according to Trade Commissioner Harvey 
V. Rohrer, Manila. 


The committee will recommend to «the? 


next legislature such legislation as may be 
considered appropriate and necessary to re- 
strict and prohibit the exhibition of ad- 
vertisements that tend to disfigure or in- 
juriously affect the scenic beauties of. the 
Philippines or to mar the appearance of 
residential districts and to safeguard public 
buildings and monuments. 

The committee is charged also with the 
duty of studying the possibility of erecting 
standard guide and warning signs on insu- 
lar and provincial roads and regulations of 
the appearance of gasoline filling stations, 
roadside refreshment houses or stands and 
the possible prohibition of their erection in 
certain places. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


BENEFIT FUNDS 


As Applied in France 
Are Topic of Study 


ROVISIONS of the French “social in- 

surance law” which became effec- 

\ tive in October are outlined in a 

report by the assistant trade commissioner 

at Paris, Eugene A. Masuret, which has 

been received at the Department of Com- 
merce. 


It is stated that the French law sets a 
precedent by permitting the insured per- 
son to choose his own doctor, to whom 
he makes payment, later being reimbursed 
from the insurance funds. 


Said to Lack Unemployment 

Features of Other Nations’ Laws 
UNLIKE the social insurance laws of 

England and Germany which provide un- 


employment benefits, the French law 
makes no provision for unemployment 
risks except to specify that the insurance 
funds will pay the double assessment due 
by the worker and the employer for a max- 
imum period of four months in caSes of 
involuntary unemployment. 

The report follows in full text: 

, The sickness and maternity “presta- 
tions” or benefits under the French social 
insurance law became effective beginning 
Oct. 1, 1930. This feature of the law 
is considered a very important one, but 
it is too early as yet to tell just how it 
will work out. Many of the insurance 
funds are not yet organized, especially in 
the provinces, and many of those that are 
organized are not familiar with the pro- 
cedure to be followed. 


It is claimed by some critics of the law 
that abuses will occur in connection with 
the sickness benefits, and also that the in- 
surance funds will not have sufficient cash 
to reimburse the insured for the payments 
of doctors’ ‘bills, dentists’ bills, and phar- 
maceutical bills—for instance, that many 
of the insured will take advantage of the 
law to have dental work done which they 
would not otherwise have had done. 

It will be remembered that the French 
social insurance law establishes a prece- 
dent so far as medical benefits are con- 
cerned—that the insured chooses his own 
doctor, himself pays the doctor, and that 
he is reimbursed by the insurance funds, 
except 15 to 20 per cent which he is 
obliged to contribute, according to the 
category to which he belongs. 


Report Indicates Method 
Used in Making Reimbursement , 

THIS reimbursement is made on the 
basis of rates established by contracts 
between the social insurance funds and 
the syndicates of medical practitioners, 
which rates are known as the ‘tarif de 
responsabilite,” that is, the rates for which 
the insurance fundg will be responsible. 
The doctors, however, may charge fees 
in excess of those rates, but, in that case, 
the insured must himself pay the differ- 
ence. These are the features which are 
revolutionary in character as compared 
to the German and English social insur- 
ance laws. In the latter countries, the 
doctors are unable to charge more than 
the rates fixed by the government, and it 
is the government that pays the doctors, 
not the insured. 

Germany and England also pay unem- 
ployment benefits, whereas the French so- 
cial law makes no provision for unem- 
ployment risks, except that the insurance 
funds, in the case of involuntary unem- 
ployment, will pay the double assessment 
due by the worker and the employer for 
a maximum period of four months per 
year. It may be said that there is prac- 
tically no unemployment in France at the 
present time, nor has there been any for 
the past three years—less than 1,000 reg- 
istered unemployed. 


GREEK TELEPHONE PLANS 


HE Greek government has given its 
definite approval to the telephone con- 
cession which, after an international com- 
petition, has been granted the German 
company Siemens and Halske in coopera- 
tion with Telefonaktiebolaget L. M. Erics- 
son, of Stockholm, Sweden, according to 
Swedish information forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Commercial At- 
tache T. O. Klath, Stockholm, Sweden. 
The contract, which amounted to 5,000,- 
000 pounds sterling, provides that the Ger- 
man concern erect, maintain and run a 
telephone system for Athens and its sub- 
urbs for a period of 38 years. Seven 
thousand pieces of apparatus. shall be in- 
stalled within the first two years and ten 
thousand during the following three years. 
After 13 years, the Greek Government has 
the right to purchase the entire plant 
which otherwise without compensation 
goes to the government after 38 years. 
The firm is also to enlarge and change 
the Greek long distance telephone con- 
nections. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


The ‘Bluecher property” in Berlin which has been purchased, subject to vacation by present tenants, by the United States 
for use as an American embassy is shown in the above photograph. The price to be paid for the property is $1,800,000, 
, according to-an announcement made by the Department of State. The structure is located in the heart of Berlin’s shop- 


RHINE’S POWER 
To Be Harnessed 


Under French Plan 


D rower trom 1 of hydroelectric 


power from the Rhine River over 

the 80 miles between Basle and 
Strasbourg is being undertaken in France, 
according to advices made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Reduction of the dependence of France 

upon foreign supplies of fuel is cited as 
one of the advantages which are held, 
in the French opinion, by the plan. The 
government is stated to have included an 
item of five million francs in the present 
budget as a part of the contribution for 
1931. ( 
The project includes eight hydroelectric 
plants and a lateral canal to accommodate 
river traffic, it was stated, and the govern- 
ment is contributing to the financing of 
the system. An annual production of 
5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours is planned. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Harnessing of the Rhine, between Basle 
and Strasbourg, a distance of approxi- 
mately 80 miles, involving the construc- 
tion of eight hydroelectric plants and a 
lateral canal for the accommodation of 
river traffic is being undertaken in France, 
according to advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Thomas Butts, Paris. 


Four Prospective Advantages 
Held by Plan in French Opinion 

IN French opinion its economic value 
may be considerable in developing indus- 
try in Alsace, in making France less de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies of fuel, in 
supplying electrical energy to other parts 
of France and as an important link in 
the general electrification scheme of the 
country. Out of a total of 37,000 com- 
munes, 33,000 are now supplied with elec- 
tricity. In 1919 only 46 per cent of the 
communes were electrified. 

The government has included an item 
of 5,000,000 francs in the present budget 
as a part of the 1931 contribution. The 
concession granted to the construction 
company, “Societe d’Energie Electrique du 
Rhin” contains a surrender clause by vir- 
tue of which the entire project will re- 
vert to the State 60 years after the com- 
pletion of the works. 

The plant at Kembs, built on the Grand 
Canal of Alsace between Basle and Stras- 
bourg, will shortly increase the national 
sources of electrical energy with its 20,- 
000 horsepower. This plant, however, 
represents only a part of the program, 
which consists in the utilization of the 
hydroelectric energy of the Rhine for the 
annual production of more than five bil- 
lion kilowatt hours, which will be distrib- 
uted by lines of from 150,000 to 200,000 
volts over a very large territory. At the 
same time this work has as its object to 
improve navigation conditions on the 
Rhine. 

Details of Plan for Canal 
To Join Rhine Outlined 

THIS source of energy is all the more 
important in that it is practically invaria- 
ble throughout the year. In detail, the 
program includes: 

The construction of a lateral canal be- 
tween the Rhine and the existing canal, 
from Basle to Kembs, and thence to a 
point some 127 kilometers ‘further, where 
it will join the Rhine again a little above 
Strasbourg. 

A series of 8 hydroelectric plants con- 

structed on this lateral canal. 
_ At present, the embankment works are 
in progress. These will be completed in 
two or three months, after which the em- 
bankments will be reinforced. At the 
same time as the embankment the sup- 
ply and discharge canals is beihg carried 
out, the foundations of the plant are also 
being laid. The discharge canal will be 
blocked up as soon as the second part of 
the canal is constructed and the second 
hydroelectric plant put into operation. 

The works at present in progress are 
costing 7,400,000 francs (franc equals ap- 
proximately four cents). The most mode 
ern machinery is being used on this work, 
many items off equipment having been 
specially constructed to meet the peculiar 
needs of the.contractors. A great part 
of the machinery was purchased in. Ger- 
many on reparations-in-kind basis. 

The plant necessary to carry out the 
concrete work is already being erected 
and is partly completed, so that this 
work will be begun on each pagt of the 
embankment as and when terminated. 


ping and official section. 


~ 


CHINESE TAX DECREE 


HE Chinese Nationalist Government has 
issued a decree announcing that likin, 


the tariff collected by provincial authorities 
in the interior of China, will not be abol- 
ished as was expected on Oct, 10, but must 
be abolished by Jan. 1, 1931. The full text 
of the decree, as received by the Depart- 
ment of State follows: 

Sometime ago, an explicit mandate was 
issued to the effect that on and from Oc- 
tober 10, 1930, all likin charges as well as 
all taxes and imposts which are similar to 
likin throughout China shall be abolished 
uniformly. A despatch has now been re- 
ceived from the Ministry of Finance re- 
questing postponement’for two months due 
to military operations, which have not at 
present beerf terminated. 

It is permissible that action may be tem- 
porarily postponed, but preparations must 
still be actively made, This matter must 
by all means bé realized before January 1, 
1931. 

The Executive Yuan is hereby directed 
to order the said Ministry sincerely to take 
a action in compliance with the 
above. 


SILVER MONEY 
Said to Be Disliked 
In Malay States 


A “STRANGE reluctance” té accept silver 

coins prevails among certain Classes’ in 
British Malaya, according to a report by 
the assistant trade commissioner at Singa~ 
pore, Carl H. Boehringer, which has been 
received at the Department of Commerce. 
There appears to be no satisfactory expla- 
nation for the unpopularity of the Straits 
Settlements silver dollars or the fifty-cent 
piece, according to the report, which. fol- 
lows in full text: 

Neither of these coins has even a small 
circulation in Singapore, whereas they 
pass freely in Penang and the Federated 
Malay Statés. Their unpopularity may be 
due to a dislike for silver because of the 
recent depreciation of that metal. 

That the Straits Settlements govern- 
ment regards the situation as serious is 
indicated by the issuance on September 
26, 1930, of the following notification. 

The attention of the public is drawn to 
the fact that the Straits Settlements sil- 
ver dollars and the Straits Settlements 
50-cent pieces or half dollars, bearing the 
effigy of King George V and dated with 
the year 1919 cr subsequent years, were 
made legal tender for an unlimited amount 
by a proclamation published in the Gazette 
of December 3, 1920. 

The old Straits Settlements silver dbl- 
lars and the old Straits Settlements 50- 
cent pieces or half dollars, bearing the 
effigy of King Edward VII and dated with 
the years 1907, 1908 and 1909, are equally 
legal tender for an unlimited amount. 

No person to whom any payment of not 
less than one dollar (or half a dollar, as 
the case may be) in Straits Settlements 
currency is to be made otherwise than in 
such silver dollars or half dollars or to 
refuse to accept such silver dollars or 
half dollars at their full face value, 


SWISS STORES 


GiveInsurance 
Policies With Sales 


SWISS manufacturer and retailer of 
~” furniture and related products, with 
head office in Basel and branches in Zu- 
rich and Berne, is giving life insurance 
policies valid for three years to all new 
customers buying “Aussteuer”’—that is 
house furniture purchased by newly mar- 
ried couples, according to a report from 
the office of the Commercial Attache at 
Berne. 

The life insurance policy, issued by a 
Swiss Insurance Company, will be given 
gratis to every purchaser, provided he is 
in good health, for the total amount spent 
by him on the “Aussteuer.” If the pur- 
chase is made on the installment system, 
then the’ total amount of the installments 
paid up to the time of death of the in- 
sured will be paid, the’ balance due on the 
furniture will not be collected, and the 
beneficiary will be allowed to retain the 
furniture. 

The manufacturer explains this innova- 
tion by saying that years of good business 
have enabled them to accumulate an ap- 
preciable reserve fund, and that they want 
to be of real service to their customers. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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EXPORT RULING 


To Keep Antiquities 


In Palestine Areas 


SMHE Palestine Government has set up 

detailed restrictions governing the 

export of antiques from Jerusalem 

or any other of the holy places of Pales- 
tine, 

A copy of the import and export re- 
strictions, as contained in the Official Ga- 
zette of the Government of Palestine, has 
been received at the Department of State 
and follows in full text: 

All antiquities must be declared to the 
Customs Authorities immediately on ar- 
rival in Palestine. 

Antiquities imported into Palestine from 
countries other than Syria are subjéct to 
Import Duty at the appropriate rate, ac- 
cording to the Customs Tariff in force 
from time to time. 


Control Placed on Importations 
From Syria Outlined by Government 


THE importation of antiquities into 
Palestine from Syria is governed by the 
Palestine-Syria Customs Agreement, pub- 
Jished in the Gazette Extraordinary of the 
ist June, 1929, and by the agreement as 
to the importation of antiquities, published 
in the Official Gazette of the 16th April, 
1926. ‘i 

No antiquity shall be permitted to en- 
ter Palestine from Syria or the Grand 
Lebanon unless its exportation has been 
sanctioned by a license issued by the com- 
petent authority in therterritory of ex- 
port. 

Antiquities of Syrian origin accompa- 
nied by a certificate from the Syrian Cus- 
toms Authorities to that effect, and an- 
tiquities not of Syrian origin, which are 
imported into Palestine accompanied by 
a certificate from the Syrian Customs Au- 
thorities stating that the Customs duties 
on the antiquities have been credited’ to 
the Palestine Customs Administration, will 
be admitted into Palestine free of Import 
Duty. : 

Antiquities not accompanied by either 
of such certificates are-subject to- Import 
Duty at the appropriate rate, according 
to the Customs Tariff in force from time 
to time. 

Antiquities exported from Palestine and 
subsequently re-imported will be admitted 
free of duty provided that re-importation 
takes place within one year from the date 
of exportation and that the license to ex- 
port issued by the Department of An- 
tiquities on their previous exportation is 
produced, together with such other infor- 
mation as the Customs Authorities may 
require for identification of the antiqui- 
ties. 

The exportation of antiquities from 
Palestine is governed by Section 11 of the 
Antiquities Ordinance, 1929, and the Reg- 
ulations made thereunder. 

Under the Ordinance, no person shall 
export from Palestine any antiquity un- 
less he has obtained a license to export 
it from the Director, Department of An- 
tiquities:— 

Method of Making Request 
For Export License Described 


APPLICATION for a license to export 
antiquities shall be made in writing to 
the Director, Department of Antiquities, 
Jerusalem, giving the following particu- 
lars: a list of the antiquities, containing 
a description of each object sufficient for 
identification; a declaration of the value 
of each object; any other information re- 
garding the antiquities that the Director 
may require. 

Before a>-license to export antiquities 
is granted, the applicant for such license 
shall pay to the Department of Antiqui- 
ties an export fee at the rate of 10 per 
cent on the value of the antiquities, un- 
less exempted under the Ordinance. 

All antiquities must be declared, and 
the license to export exhibited, to the Cus- 
toms Authorities on departure from Pales- 
tine, but packages of antiquities sealed 
with the seal of the Department of An- 
tiquities and bearing within the official 
stamp of that Department the number and 
date of the license relating to them may 
be exempted from further examination at 
the discretion of the Customs Authorifies. 

Antiquities upon which Import Duty 
has been originally, collected, if re-ex- 
ported’ within six months from the date 
of importation, must be accompanied by 
a license to export. The Customs Author- 
ities will refund the Import Duty ‘orig- 
inally ‘collected, less 10 per cent in ac- 
cordance with Section 155 of the Customs 
Ordinance, 1929, provided that they are 
satisfied by the production either of a 
certificate of import for purposes of re- 
exportation or of other documents that 
Import Duty was originally collected. 


GAME HUNTING 
BY FOREIGNERS 
Subject of New 


Rule in Mexico 


ERTAIN districts of Northern Mex- 
ico will be closed to game hunters 
from the United States and other 

foreign countries for a period of one year, 
according to a regulation of the Mexican 
Secretary of Agriculture, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of State. . 

Among the animals that have been 
“hunted without restraint” are wild sheep 
and “berrendos,” according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

A recent regulation of the Secretario 
de Agricultura y Fomento at Mexico City 
imposes restrictions on the hunting of all 
species of game in the northern district 
of Lower California, and in the States of 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon 
and Tamaulipas. A closed season for one 
year is declared to begin on October 15, 
1930, to apply to all species of game in 
these states. The closed season applies 
only to the hunting for sport practiced 
by tourists coming from abroad. 


Mexican Consuls Authorized 
To Give Information 


THE Mexican Government has recently 
advised’the American Embassy at Mexito 
City that it desires that requests for hunts 
ing permits be made directly by the in- 
terested persons to the Mexican’ Ministry 
of Agriculture at Mexico City rather than 
through diplomatic channels.’ The Am- 
bassador also reports that the Mexican 
Government seems to desire that: appli« 
cants may, if they wish, consult the Mex- 
ican Consul nearest their home in: the 
United States for information on the sub- 
ject. 

The text of the regulation imposing re 
strictions on hunting is as follows: 

“WHEREAS: the facilities given by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and encourage+ 
ment to the tourists coming from the 
United States and the investigations made 
by said Ministry at the National Commis- 
sion of Tourists and at the Ministry: of 
War and Marine, have disclosed that hunt- 
ing is carried on without moderation; ; 

“And that among the species that have 
been hunted without restraint are included 
the ‘berrendo’ (antilocapra americana) 
and the wild sheep (ovis montana and 
ovis cervina) the hunting season of which 
is closed for a period of ten years by 
the Presidential Decision of September 
21, 1922; 

“And as this Ministry is under the ob- 
ligation to prevent the capture of a greater 
number of these species than is necessary 
in the practice of this sport, and, besides, it 
being necessary to enforce the compliance 
of the regulations issued regarding closed 
seasons, so as to protect the species in 
peril from disappearing; 


Enforcement of Limitations 
Said Not to Be Possible 


“ALSO that it being impossible to limit 
for the present the number of artimals that 
can be captured with the permit given for 
hunting for sport, due to the lack of suffi- 
cient personnel to enforce compliance with 
this regulation: 

“And that it is necessary to take radical 
measures, besides to study later the re- 
duction of the zone to which the closed 
season applies; this Ministry, basing it- 
self upon Article V of the Presidential 
Decision of June 26, 1924, has seen fit 
to issue the following resolution: 

“T. A closed season of one year is de- 
clared, to begin on October 15, 1930, to 
apply to all species of game. in the North- 
ern District of Lower: California,.and in 
the States of Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas. 

“II. The closed season referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph applies only to the 
hunting for sport practiced by the tour- 
ists coming from abroad. 

“III. Mexicans and foreigners residing 
in the country shall continue observing 
the regulations in force relative to each 
species and within the zones affected by 
the closed season referred to in Para- 
graph I, 

“ITV. Let the cooperation of the ‘Cus- 
toms and Local Authorities be asked for 
in order to enforce the present provisions. 

“V. Let the offices depending on this 
Ministry within the jurisdictions men- 
tioned be advised of the present resolu- 
tion. 

“Let it be published and complied with.” 


NEW AUSTRALIAN PLAN 


IGHT LARGE departmeift stores and 

shops contained in one block in Sydney, 
Australia, recently ran a joint sale of the 
goods in their respective shops. As an 
added attraction, the stores grouped to- 
gether and purchased all tickets:for one 
evening’s performance in one theatre and 
repeated the procedure in another theatre 
two days later. 

The tickets were purchased at cut rates 


- and checks were issued to all shoppers. 


The winning checks were announced three 
days prior to each program in order that 
the tickets might be claimed. Perhaps 
the stage shows found this plan profitable. 
At any rate, the two shows picked for the 
plan were stage presentations. Motion pic- 
ture houses watched the plan with interest 
as it may prove another profitable conces- 
sion idea. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ARABIA’S RADIO CONTACT 
AS a result of a contract’ concluded with 
a British firm at Mecca recently, 
Islam’s Holy City will in due course be 
in wireless communication with évery cap~ 
ital: in Europe, according to British ad- 
vices, ie ° 
Since the accession of King Ibn Saud 
to the throne of the Hédjaz the number 
of wireless stations in. the country, has 
been doubled, and the intention is to ex- 
tend them so that the whole of Arabia, in- 
cluding Nejd, will be connected with the 
outside world. There were, of course, a 
few wireless stations in the days of the 


Turkish regime. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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FIELDS ALONG AIRWAYS | 


Discussed in Government Report 


ROCEDURE of the Aeronautics 

P Branch of the Department of Com- 

merce in establishing and maintain- 

ing intermediate lending fields is outlined 

in the annual_report of the Assistant Sec- 

retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clar- 
ence M. Young. 3 

Many of the intermediate fields estab- 
lished during the past year have been the 
products of cooperative effort, with sav- 
ings to the Government being effected, it 
is stated. 

The average rental cost of intermediate 
landing fields is $471 per acre per year. 
This figure, representative of the entire 
country, includes acreages furnished at 
nominal sums by municipalities and ter- 
ritory included in public lands of the 
Uhited States, according to the report. 

The section of the report devoted to 
the subject of intermediate landing fields 
follows in full text: 

Where landing fields and airports are 
nonexistent, and where safety demands the 
establishment of fields, the Department of 
Commerce establishes and maintains inter- 
mediate landing fields. The intermediate 
landing fields are occupied by the Govern- 
ment under terms of a license providing for 
the right to carry out construction work in- 


RADIO STUDIES 


Made by Group 
Of Army Fliers 


AN “important and interesting” test of 

the practicability of operating a large 
number of radios simultaneously in con- 
nection with aviation work has recently 
been held at the Army’s Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Okla., under the direc- 
tion of Brig. Gen. William M. Cruishank, 
commandant, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department of War. 

A corps, consisting of three infantry 
divisions, each with its field artillery bri- 
gade, and in addition the corps artillery 
brigade, was taken as the general basis 
of the test and various regimental and 
brigade sets were installed and worked 
with one another and with the airplanes 
which would be used on artillery work. 
Eight nets were employed, two stations 
to each net and three airplanes equipped 
with SCR-134 transmitter and SCR-152 re- 
ceiver. 

The stations.were scattered over an oval 
area about three by five miles, and it was 
decided that in such an area twelve air- 
planes could be employed simultaneously 
in observing fire for the field artillery 
batteries, and at the same time four other 
airplanes could work with the field artil- 
lery brigade stations, and that from six- 
teen to twenty-four airplanes could be 
used simultaneously on field artillery mis- 
sions in the area described without too 
much interference from one another or 
from the stations of other troops. 

The allocation of frequency bands was 
carefully worked’ out. Due consideration 
was given to the fact that frequency bands 

would have to be reserved for other than 
* field artillery units. The new radio sets 
of the airplanes proved to be of such ex- 
cellence that it was determined that with 
these sets a 15-kilocycle separation between 
nets was sufficient. The test was conducted 
by Capt. A. M. Gurney, Field Artillery, and 
reported by him. 
T 
GROUP FLIGHTS 
Of Trophy-Winning 
Squadron Described 


REAR ADMIRAL William A. Moffett, U. 

S. N., Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, commenting on the recent award of 
the Schiff Trophy to the Navy’s “Fighting 
Three’ Squadron, issued the following 
statement: 

“The Schiff Trophy has been won by 
“Fighting Three” because 18 planes were 
maintained mechanically perfect by 65 en- 
listed men who are unexcelled; and these 
planes were flown with safety by 18 naval 
aviators who were ever alert, excellent 
pilots and loyal to the leadership of their 
squadron commander. ; : 

“A fighting squadron, as its name implies, 
must engage in aerial maneuvers which, 
by necessity, involve maximum flying haz- 
ards. The chances of collision are greater. 
The small planes are faster and require 
special technique in landings, take-offs 
and maneuvers. / : 

“In addition to the major operations in 
which ‘Fighting Three’ engaged, it is of 

dinterest to learn the many feats performed 
throughout the year and looked upon as 
routine naval flying. Among these are: 

“Flying close wing and tail parade forma- 
tions, which test the team work and mettle 
of each pilot in the formation. A mistake 
or momentary inattention means collision 
of two or more planes. ‘ 

“Landing and taking off on a flying field 
in formation, which requires confidence in 
others, alertness and perfection in flying, 
particularly when dust clouds or ground 
fog are present to cause confusion. 

“ ‘Dog fighting’ at extreme altitudes and 
returning with an accurate camera record 
of a pilot’s fighting efficiency, which re- 
quires perfect flying and nerve to avoid 
collision. 

“Diving at towed targets at great speeds 
and approaching close to insure bullet holes 
from the machine guns which fire through 
the propellers. ‘ 

“Carrying bombs and climbing to cold al- 
titudes out of sight, then diving to earth 
at speeds of 300 miles an hour and releas- 
ing live explosive bombs on an objective. 

“Flying over oceans day after day and 
miles from surface vessels, knowing that 
waters such as the Caribbean are infested 
with hungry man-eating sharks; also, 
knowing that if your landing does not 
drown you, your plane can remain afloat a 
limited time and then your life preserver 
is your main flotation. A forced landing 
at sea can mean the loss of the pilot on 
each occurrence. ; : 

“Acrobatics both for tactics and for in- 
dividual training. 

“All these are a part of the day’s work 
to a naval aviator.” 


cidental to the establishment, preparation, 
and operation of the fields; also the right of 
the aeronautical public to use the facilities 
with rights of ingress and egress and other 
privileges consistent with the purpose for 
whieh the intermediate fields are estab- 
lished. 


Size and Other Features 
Covered by Official Standards 


THE size of such intermediate landing 
fields, grades, surface conditions, crops, etc., 
are in accordance with the Department’s 
standard practice and are provided within 
available appropriations made by Congress 
for this purpose. The intermediate landing 
fields are boundary lighted, equipped with 
airway beacon lights and wind indicators, 
and otherwise marked for identification and 

4 usage by aircraft. The average cost of the 
lighting installation is approximately 
$5,000 per field. 

The standard intermediate field in low 
altitude provides two landing strips or run- 
ways of a length of 2,000 feet and width of 
600 feet, approximately at right angles to 
each other, with one strip lying in the di- 
rection of the prevailing wind. Such a field 
has an area of 47 acres. In the higher alti- 
tudes (above 4,000 feet) the standard 
length for landing strips is 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. 

Landing strips may form aT, L, or + 
and the inner angles at the junctions of the 
strips are usually beveled off- to .provide 
additional diagonal Janding space for use 
under conditions of strong cross winds. In 
many cases it is possible to secure triangu- 
lar or square fields giying the desired run- 
way lengths in all directions. In rough 
country it is often possible to secure only 
one landing strip, in which case an attempt 
is made to increase the width of such a two- 
way field sufficiently to permit landing diag- 
onally into strong cross winds. 

Intermediate landing fields are licensed 
for occupation from year to year, with op- 
tion for renewal for periods of 5 to 10 
years, and for an indefinite period beyond 
this term subject to termination upon six 
months’ notice by either party. Options for 
purchase by the Government within the 
period of the license are obtained when cir- 
cumstances indicate that the field is likely 
to become a permanent and indispensable 
aid to air navigation. 

Citation of Rental Costs 


Of Fields and Beacon Sites 

THE average rental cost of intermediate 
landing fields is $471 per acre per annum 
throughout the United States, but this in- 
cludes an acreage in fields furnished at a 
nominal sum by municipalities and in fields 
established on public lands of the United 
States. Beacon light sites are similarly 
licensed, the average cost being $4,63 per 
site per annum. 

Rules for the operation and usage of in- 
termediate landing fields have been revised 
during the past year. Owing to the con- 
stantly increasing public interest in air 
transportation, the Department has found 
it possible to establish many intermediate 
fields on a cooperative basis, whereby the 
city or town at which the field is located, or 
some. civic or commercial organization of 
the city, rents or purchases the field. and 
licenses it to the Department at a reduced 
or nominal consideration, or conditions the 
field licensed directly from the owner by the 
Department, or both. 

A large number of the intermediate. land- 
ing fields established during the past year 
have been the result of cooperative arrange- 
ments, with considerable saving in expense 
to the Government. At the close of the fiscal 
being maintained by the airways division. 
year, 319 intermediate landing fields were 


BRITISH AIR MAIL RATES 

CHANGE in air mail rates in the United 

Kingdom has had the effect of decreas- 

ing cost of sending letters but has increased 

the rates for transmitting newspapers and 

parcels, according to a report by the Trade 

Commissioner at London, William L 
Kilcoin. 

At the old rates, a letter, sent to France, 
weighing between 1 and 2 ounces cost 8 
cents ordinary postage plus 8 cents air mail 
fee, a total charge of 16 cents. At the new 
combined rate of 8 cents for the first ounce 
and 6 cents for each additional ounce the 
cost is 14 cents. 

At the old rates, a newspaper sent to 
France. weighing between 8 and 9 ounces 
cost. 5 cents ordinary postage plus 36 cent 
air mail fee, a total charge of 41.cents. At 
the new combined rate,.the newspaper post- 
age now amounts to 56 cents, an increase of 
15 cents. It is stated that the purpose of 
the new combined rate is simplification. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


eesiicidei- eect ees eae 
BERLIN-SHANGHAI PROJECT 


NO immediate prospect for establishment 
of the Berlin-Shanghai air service contem- 
plated by the German Luft Hansa is seen, 
according to George A. Gordon, Charge 
d’Affaires ad interim, Berlin, Germany. 
Negotiations with the Soviet government 
to secure their permission to fly over the 
intervening Russian territory have been 
discontinued. There is said to be little 
hope of their being resumed soon. If the 
Trans-Siberian Railway should have to be 
used for the section from Moscow to the 
Chinese border, the trip from Berlin to 
Shanghai would be shortened ‘considerably 


by an air line from the Chinese border on. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


LINE:-OPERATED SINCE 1920 


IR transport planes have been regularly 
operated between Prague and Paris for 
10 years by the “Cidna,” international air 
navigation company, according to a report 
by the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, Sam E. Woods. 
The first flight over this line was made 
Oct. 8, 1920. The services have been ex- 
tended from Prague to Warsaw and to 
Istanbul. The original 10 planes operated 
by three pilots have been increased to 538 
planes operated by 34 pilots, 19 Frenchmen, 
4 Czechoslovaks, 2 Poles, 2 Austrians, 2 
Hungarians, 3 Yugoslavs and 2 Turks. The 
trip from Paris to Prague now requires 614 
hours as compared to an entire day in 1920. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Army Air Corps. 


The craft shown in the above photograph is to be withdrawn from service of the Army Air Corps as a “flying radio 
laboratory” after having been utilized continuously for three years in studies of radio problems relating to aeronautics. 
The plane, officially designated as “Atlantic C-2,” is to be replaced by a more modern craft. 


NAVY’S AERONAUTICS ACTIVITIES 


Said to Increase Despite Limited Funds 


6 be Department of the Navy has 
_ “maintained a constantly growing 
aeronautical organization without 
any increase in the total aviation appro- 
priations in recent years,” this being pos- 
sible through reduction in the amounts re- 
quired for purchase of ‘new airplanes, ac- 
cording to the section of the annual report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, which is 
devoted to procurement and financial phases 
of operation. 

Sections of the report entitled ‘“Procure- 
ment and Financial” and “Operations” fol- 
low in full text: 


The number of heavier-than-air craft to 
be maintained in the United States Navy 
is: governed by the “five-year aircraft build- 
ing program,” an act of Congress approved 
June 24, 1926. The act authorized an in- 
crease in useful airplanes to 1,000 in five 
yearly increments. At the beginning of 
the program, July 1, 1926, the Navy had 
on hand 351 useful airplanes. On July 1, 
1927, there were 468; on July 1, 1928, 624; 
on July 1, 1929, 829, and on July 1, 1930, 
928. The last appropriating year contem- 
plated by the act is the one ending June 
80, 1931. It is expected that the aircraft 
to be procured under.the 1930 and 1931 
authorizations will raise the number on 
hand to 1,000 during the fiscal year 1932, 
substantially as contemplated by the act, 
except that the numbers of aircraft to be 
assigned Coco Solo, Pearl Harbor, and the 
Asiatic: Fleet: have had to be reduced to 
provide aircraft for light cruisers Nos. 24- 
31 and additional training planes for Pen- 
sacola and the Naval Academy. 


Commissioning of Cruisers 
Said to Involve Predicament 


A SIMILAR but more serious predica- 
ment will confront the Department upon 
the commissioning of light cruisers Nos. 
82 to-36, two of these vessels being due 
for delivery in 1932, two in 1933, and one 
in 1934. For their aircraft outfit 30 air- 
planes will be required. The CV-4 (13,800- 
ton aircraft carrier) will probably be de- 
livered in 1934 and will require 114 air- 
planes. I have previously recommended 
that additional legislation and funds neces- 
sary to permit the increases for the cruisers 
be submitted to Congress, and that the 
CV-4’s airplanes be made a part of the 
naval building program to be presented to 
Congress at its next session. 

For 1930 Congress appropriated $31,430,- 
000 under “Aviation, Navy.” This sum may 
be compared with the appropriations of 
$32,189,000 for 1929 and $32,032,211 for 
1931. Thus the annual appropriations for 
naval aviation in the past few years have 
been about $32,000,000. 

The Navy Department has thus main- 
tained a constantly growing aeronautical 
organization without any increase in the 
total aviation appropriations in recent 
years. This has been possible through 
reduction in. the amounts required for pur- 
chase of new airplanes, although the 
amount for their maintenance has neces- 
sarily increased. 

This economy is due to a reduction in 
cost prices of airplanes and engines and 
to a reduction in the percentage of air- 
plane wastage each year. Further reduc- 
tions in the initial cost of complete air- 
planes’ are expected due to a change in 
the policy of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
during 1930 in reducing the numbers of 
spare engines purchased. Heretofore ap- 
proximately 100 per cent spare engines 
have been ordered for each order of air- 
planes, but, due to the improvement in 


reliability and lasting qualities of the en- 
gines now being obtained, it has been de- 
cided. to reduce to 70 per cent the spare 
engines to be purchased in the future. 


Purchase of Scouting Craft 
Cited as Factor in Economy 


FURTHERMORE, the purchase of scout- 
ing airplanes for light cruisers Nos. 24.to 
31 rather than the more costly airplanes for 
Panama, Hawaii, and the Asiatic orig- 
inally contemplated by the authorized pro- 
gram, has contributed to a reduction in 
the amount of funds currently required. 
This, however, should be considered only 
a temporary substitution and the aircraft 
temporarily eliminated should be supplied 
at an early date. For this purpose addi- 
tional legislation has been proposed. 

It may be interesting to review briefly 
the financial aspects of the 5-year aircraft 
building program, which has been of such 
great value to industry as well as con- 
tributing so greatly to the efficiency of 
the aeronautical organization of the Navy. 
The following table shows the amounts 
authorized for the purchase of airplanes 
during each of the five years of the pro- 
gram and the amounts actually appropri- 
ated each year: 


F. yr. Authorized Appropriated Reduction 


1927.. $12,285,000 $9,062,500 $3,222,500 
1928.. 16,223,750 13,557,000 2,666,750 
1929.. 17,582,500 16,385,000 1,197,500 
1930.. 18,941,250 13,441,000 5,500,250 
1931. 20,046,250 12,326,100 7,720,150 


Total. . 85,078,750 64,771,600 20,307,150 


On July 1, 1926, as stated above, there 
were 351 planes on hand in the Navy. It 
was the intention of Congress to author- 
ize sufficient funds during the fiscal years 
1927 to 1931 to bring the number of planes 
in the Navy up to 1,000. For this pur- 
pose $85,078,750 was authorized and it was 
estimated that 1,614 planes would be pur- 
chased with these funds—649 to increase 
the strength from 351 to 1,000 and 965 
to replace wastage during the 5-year pe- 
riod. 

Actually, as shown in the table above, 
only $64,771,600 has been required, and 
with this amount only 1,478 planes are 
being purchased. The fact that the Navy 
will be able to reach its authorized 
strength of 1,000 planes with less funds 
and with the purchase of fewer planes 
than was contemplated in the 5-year air- 
craft act is a source of pride to the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. 

A saving of $20,307,150 over the orig- 
inal estimates has been accomplished in 
carrying out the program. The reduc- 
tion in annual wastage has been due to 
the fact that present-day planes are of 
higher quality than formerly and engines 
are more reliable, and to the increased 
skill of pilots and maintenance personnel. 
The Navy is now getting more airplanes 
for its money and more service from its 
airplanes today than ever before. 


Appropriations for Maintenance 
Said to Show Annual Gains 


DURING each succeeding year Congress 
has increased the appropriations for the 
maintenance of aircraft in order to per- 
mit operation of the increasing numbers. 
From these maintenance funds the bu- 
reau purchases material and parts for the 
repair of aircraft, fuel, oil, and supplies 
for their operation, provides for the re- 
pair of buildings and renewal of tools, 
the repair and upkeep of flying fields, 
repair and operation of fixed aeronautical 


AERONAUTICS CLUBS IN FRANCE 
Reported to Reach 159 as Total Number 


FRANCE has 159 flying organizations, in- 

cluding flying clubs, glider clubs, 
and aviation schools, which have been for- 
mally recognized, according to a report 
which has been received by the Department 
of Commerce from the trade commissioner 
at Paris, W.-L. Finger. 

The report has been made public in a 
statement issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

There are four associations of national 
scope, the National Aeronautic Federation, 
the Flying Club of France, the Aeronautic 
League of France and the National Com- 
mittee for Aeronautic Propaganda. Most 
of the aeronautic organizations including 
the other three national organizations are 
grouped under the. National Aeronautic 
Federation. Sixty-three flying clubs are 
affiliated with the Federation, and others are 
identifying themselves with the central or- 
ganization from time to time. Altogether 
there are 84 flying clubs in addition to the 
four national organizations, 55 glider clubs, 
often being sections of flying clubs, and 16 
civil aviation schools. 

Until Dec., 1929, the Flying Club of 


France (Aero Club de France) was the or- 
ganization with which other clubs were af- 
filiated. It no longer serves as the central 
unit for grouping other associations. It 
gives general encouragement to the devel- 
opment of aviation, especially to private 
flying. It maintains a section which se- 
cures international tryptiques for flyers 
wishing to fly through several countries; 
it organizes air meetings, conducts compe- 
titions and tests, and undertakes various 
aeronautical studies which may not fall di- 
rectly in the scope of government activities. 
It requests France in the International 
Aeronautic Federation. 

The Aeronautic League of France is de- 
voted principally to fostering interest in 
aviation among the younger generation. 
The National Committee for Aeronautic 
Propaganda is devoted to the development 
of aviation as a whole; it works in close co- 
operation with the government, and under- 
takes studies relative to the soundest policy 
on which the permanent expansion of 
French aviation should be based. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS QNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


equipment on board ship, and the pay of 
civilians carried on the labor rolls. 

Enlisted personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Reserves have been used for 
the repair of all aircraft in the Navy ex- 
cept for a small number sent to the nayal 
aircraft , factory. The Navy has. now 
reached the point where an insufficient 
number of enlisted men can be assigned 
to the fleet air bases at Hampten Roads 
and San Diego to permit the overhaul of 
aircraft at a sufficient rate to provide 
for the operating needs of the Scouting 
and Battle Fleets: 

Although I believe the ultimate effi- 
ciency of the Navy would be greater if 
we continued to employ enlisted person- 
nel exclusively for aircraft overhaul, I 
realize the difficulty of obtaining enough 
enlisted men for this work from the lim- 
ited numbers permitted in the Navy; it 
is possible that circumstances may there- 
fore require that repair work at these 
important air bases be done in the future 
by civilian employes. If civilians are 
employed instead of enlisted personnel, 
it will be necessary that about $1,000,000 
More per year be made available by Con- 
gress for this purpose. 

Operations in the fleet have shown the 
necessity for the modification, to a cer- 
tain extent, of previous ideas as to the 
proper types and models of aircraft suit- 
able for use im -naval aviation. Patrol 
flying boats used in the fleet and at air 
stations were originally developed by the 
United States Navy. Smaller aircraft as- 
signed to cruising vessels were originally 
adapted from models similar to those used 
in military operations on shore. 


Fitting of Planes to Ships 
Said to Be Major Field of Plans 


IT is interesting to note that practically 
all changes that have been made in naval 
aircraft in the last few years, except such 
as have been due to the development of 
the art, have been in the line of intro- 
ducing features that fit them to operate 
from ships. 

Ship-based land planes have emergency 
flotation gear for keeping them afloat in a 
forced landing at sea, have carrier ar- 
resting gear, and low stalling speeds to 
permit satisfactory operation from the 
decks of carriers. Most naval planes have 
radio in order to maintain touch with their 
moving bases. Cbservation planes have 
sturdy float type landing gear to permit 
landing in rough water, andthe use of 
the carriers has emphasized the need for 
a satisfactory but light amphibian land- 
ing gear. The size of fleet airplanes must 
be kept at a minimum in order that the 
limited space on hoard ship may be util- 
ized to the best advantage. 

_The differences in coordinate types of 
aircraft as used by the Army and Navy 
have arisen not because the airplanes are 
produced by different organizations, but 
because the peculiar conditions under 
which they operate must be taken into 
consideration from the inception of their 
design. Although it is considered sound 
policy to build as few general types .of 
airplanes as will meet the needs of the 
service, recent actual operation in the 
fleet has indicated that greater differen- 
tiation may be desirable if aircraft are to 
perform satisfactorily the service re- 
quired. 

The bureau therefore has endeavored 
to keep in the closest touch with fleet oper- 
ations and the ideas that have been re- 
cently evolved, in order that types en- 
tirely suitable for the’ purpose may be 
produced without delay. 


Purposes of Basing Craft 
Cited as Being Three in Number 


AIRCRAFT of the regular Navy (ex- 
cluding the Marine Corps) are based on 
stations in the ccntinental United States 
only for experimental, training, and ad- 
ministrative purposes. Preliminary flight 
training is carried on at Hampton Roads 
and San Diego, all midshipmen are given 
a limited indoctrination course before 
graduation from the Naval Academy, 
heavier-than-air pilot training is carried 
out exclusively at Pensacola, and lighter- 
than-air training at Lakehurst. 

In exactly the same category as fleet 
aviation, although attached to naval oper- 
ating bases for strategical, administrative, 
and financial reasons, are the seaplanes 
stationed in Coco Solo and Pear! Harbor. 
These aircraft are of primary importance 
whose mission is to insure the integrity 
of fleet communications and the safety of 
sea-borne commerce on the vital trade 
routes converging at those stations. Dur- 
ing the annual naval maneuvers, near one 
or the other localities, these seaplanes 
are extensively employed in developing 
the technique of operations with the fleet 
against various forms of hostile attack. 

In the 5-year program these stations 
have heen left to the last for receiving 


FIRE CONTROL 
INVESTIGATION 


Basis of Comment 
On Federal Report 


66 \LUABLE detail” contained in 
the recently-completed report ow 
automatic water control of air- 

plane hangar fires has been approved by 

David S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary 

of the Navy for Aeronautics, in a state- 

ment praising completeness of the report 
and thoroughness of the fire tests. 

Recommendations for installation of au 
tomatic sprinkling systems to check and’ 
control fires starting in airplane hangars 
are contained in the report made public 
Dec. 2 by the Department of Commerce. 
‘*Heat-actuated System” Cited 
As Being the Preferred Type 

PREFERRING the “heat-actuated sys- 
tem’ of open sprinklers, the report states: 
that automatic application of water will 
generally give “good protection” to all 
contents of hangars except those involved 
in’the outbreak of the fire. 

Secretary Ingalls’ statement, made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Navy, follows 
in full text: 

Commenting on the report just released 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
“Fact-Finding Committee on Control of 
Airplane Hangar Fires by Automatic Ap- 
plication of Water,” the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, David 
S. Ingalls, praised its completeness and 
spoke of the thoroughness and detail with 
which the many tests were run. 

Eleven of the airplanes: used in these 
experimental tests were supplied by the 
Navy Department. Upon the request of 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Navy agreed to 
furnish’ eleven SC-1 and SC-2 seaplanes of 
the combined scouting, torpedo and bomb- 
ing type which were at that time waiting 
to be stricken from the Navy list and sal- 
vaged. 

These planes were of composite con- 
struction; that is, a steel tube fuselage, 
with wood wings, fabric covered. ~ Al- 
though not in airworthy condition, except 
for engines and instruments planes repre- 
sented complete equipment required for 
the proper outcome of the tests and ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr. Ingalls expressed gratification that 
the Navy had been permitted to furnish 
surveyed aircraft for the tests which have 
given such valuable information to the 
services and the industry. 


Methods Used in Conducting 
Hangar Fire Tests Reviewed 

THE teésts consisted of actual aircraft 
fires in a hangar, constructed at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, donated by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce. They were 
the result of a code for the construction 
and protection of airports proposed by 
the Committee on Fire Prevention and En- 
gineering Standards of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. ' 

Cooperating with this Board the Aeros 
nautics Branch of the Department of ‘Com- 
merce organized a fact-finding committee 
‘to plan and conduct such a series of tests 
under conditions representing as nearly as 
possible those actually obtained in air- 
plane hangars.” Mr. W. S. Garland, of 
the Public Works Section of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Department, served 
as a member of this committee. 


NEW TRAINING 


To Be Inaugurated : 
At Lakehurst Field 


TTAKING steps to provide for expansion 

of the Navy’s lighter-than-air program, 
a new class for instruction in lighter-than- 
air craft will be assembled at the Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., July 1, 1931, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of the Navy. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A new class for instruction in lighter- 
than-air craft will be assembled at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., on 
July 1, 1931, to provide for the expansion 
of the Navy’s lighter-than-air program, 
The class will be composed of fifteen of- 
cers, one of the rank of captain, ten of 
the rank of lieutenant-commander and 
senior lieutenants—graduates of the Na- 
val Academy classes of 1916 to 1919—and 
four lieutenants, junior grade, preferably 
of the Naval Academy class of 1928. 

Ten officers are now under instruction 
at Lakehurst, two of the rank of come 
mander and the others of junior ranks. 

It is the intention of the Navy Depart- 
ment that two of the officers in the group 
of lieutenant-commanders and senior lieu- 
tenants be post-graduate communication 
engineers and two be post-graduate aerol- 
ogists, and that at least one officer in this 
group be a War College graduate. 

Applications for this class will be re- 
ceived up to Feb 1, 1931, when selections 
will be made. All applications will be 
accompanied by a statement as to whether 
or not the applicant has been found phys- 
ically and temperamentally qualified for 
duty involving flying in actual control of 
aircraft on examination by a medical of- 
ficer qualified to conduct an aviation phys- 
ical examination. 


their complement, as it seemed desirable 
to fill up the fleet at once, and because 
of the lack of storage, overhaul, and oper- 
ating facilities at these bases. During 
the past year the bureau has started to 
supply them with patrol fying. boats, hav- 
ing already completed the assignment of 
three-purpose planes to these stations in 
accordance with the reduced 5-year pro- 
gram. 

Marine Corps aviation operations were 
conducted at Quantico, San Diego, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Guam. As in previous 
years, the active service flights in Nica- 
ragua in reconnaissance, courier, passen- 
ger and freight carrying, and attack mis- 
sions are reported to have greatly facili- 
tated the suppression of banditry by the 
small military forces in the field. 
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ayonIsFound |Christmas Buying Stimulating |Five Trade Suits Distribution of Surplus. Wheat \Rapid Freezing 


“To Be Unsuitable) Canada Business, Review Says| Are Listed for | By Relief Agencies Advocated | Said to Improve 
Final Argument |v. ft Fruit Marketing 


a In Making Paper Conditions Still Slow in Prairie Provinces, However, While G. McAdoo, Former Secretary of the Treasury, Recom- 
Argentina and Brazil Report No Improvement, mends Plan in Letter to Senator Capper; Believes 


E iue of ia teed ie Textiles According to Commerce Department 10,000,000 Persons Will Need Aid 


Utilized as Rag Waste Said 
To Present Problem to 
Manufacturers 


Federal Commission Also to 
Continue Testimony in 
Several. Cases, Weekly 
Schedule Shows 


Commerce Specialist. Says 
New Process Will Permit 
Year-round Sale of Rip- 
ened Product 


GENERAL trade conditions in Canada have been stimulated by cold 

weather and Christmas buying but is still slow in the prairie prov- 
inces, according to the weekly survey of world business by the Department 
of Commerce, made public Dec. 12. Dull conditions continue to prevail in 


An emergency relief commission for{Government of this new and specific re- 
distribution of surplus wheat now injsponsibility. Again, it is better to im- 
the hands of the National Grain Stabili-| pose the responsibility upon a spore 
zation Corporation, up to a maximum of| board, created for the purpose, whic 


The growing use of rayon in the man-' 
ufacture of textiles has manifested it-! 


Argentina 
self in the waste-rag materials used in! 


Argentina.—Business for the week| 


Argentina and Brazil, the review shows. It follows in full text: 
rit 


3 The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
and the demand for mechanical pulp is|endar of public hearings and conferences 
slack, while pulpboard exhibits a mark-|for the week of Monday, Dec. 15, is as 


the paper industry and has 
timental to the quality of 
according to an oral statement Dec. 11 
in behalf of the paper division, Bureau 
of Standards. 


fibers, are refiected in the raw materials 
used by the rag-paper manufacturer, in 
which the detection of the rayon is dif- 
ficult, it was explained. . 

Although rayon in rayon-cotton mix- 
tures is apparently a complete loss to 
the paper manufacturer, rags composed 
entirely of rayon could doubtless be 
profitably disposed of if seyarated from 
the cotton and linen fibers which are the 
desirable elements in the rag stock, it 
was declared. The following additional 
information was furnished: 

Manufacture of Paper 

In the manufacture of bond and ledger 
papers, cotton and linen fibers are com- 
monly used on account of their strength 
and durability. al 
used in the manufacture of fine writing 
papers to impart softness and other de- 
sirable characteristics of surface and 
finish. The presence of any fiber in the 
rag stock which would adversely affect 


these qualities of the paper is, there-| 


fore, undesirable. 

How rayon enters these rag stocks 
can be well shown by the fact that the 
proportion of American rayon production 
in 1927 going into the cotton goods trade 
was 22 per cent. 
of commercial textile fibers indicate that 
rayon is now established as a leading 
raw material in the textile industry. It 
is included with silk, wool, cotton and 


flax as one of the five most important j 


fibers in the world. Alone, or in com- 
bination with other fibers, it is employec 
for almost every purpose for which a 
textile fabric is utilized. 


Practically the entire textile industry, | 


with the exception of the manufacture 
of certain woolen goods, is consuming 
rayon at the present time. In combina- 
tion with other fibers, its use is said to 
be of advantage either in enhancing the 
value of the fabric produced or in re- 
ducing the cost of the product. 


Use Is Increasing 


The paper manufacturer's interest in| 


rayon, however, is particularly with the 
fact that an increasing number of cotton 
mills are using rayon in large quantities. 
Fabrics which the rag-paper manufac- 
turer uses, in the form of rag waste, 
come in large quantities from this 
source. They include underwear, hosiery, 
shortings, dress piece goods, 
curtains, bedspreads, biankets, 
draperies. 


The Bureau’s interest in rayon in rag} sales of seasonal wearing apparel there|ity. For the present, however, the mar- | 
waste was stimulated by requests for| have increased noticeably. Many chem-| ket is abundantly supplied with domestic 
information on its effect on the quality|ical lines are steady and sales in some| wheat but flour mills are limiting com- 
of ‘paper which was followed by tests, have improved. Machinery supplies are|mitments to immediate requirements. | 
in _ The/also in better demand in this section.!The total number of registered unem- 
test data indicated that rayon is not| Montreal importers have contracted for) ployed in receipt of allowances was 4,893 | 
suitable for use as paper-making fiber | the distribution of 100,000 crates of Nas-|on Nov. 29, having risen from 878 on 


conducted in the paper division. 


in view of the fact that its character- 


istic loss of strength when wet results| dications of an increase in newsprint | 


in the molded fiber sheet lacking the 
strength necessary for the handling in 
paper making operations. 

Pliability being an essential property 


roved det- 
ne papers, 


The steadily increasing 
sales of cotton-rayon mixtures, and of 
fabrics containing appreciable quanti- 
ties of rayon supplemented by other 


These fibers are also| 


Production statistics | 


linings, | 


ended Dec. 6, continued to be dull with 
| little or no improvement in cereal or 
livestock prices. During the first 11 
,months of 1980 the liabilities of com- 





imately to 198,000,000 paper pesos as 
| against 147,000,000 paper pesos during 
| the corresponding period of the previous 
jyear; the Buenos Aires customs rev- 
'enues to 269,500,000 paper pesos, as 
against 324,500,000 paper pesos; and the 
bank clearings to 33,000,000,000 of paper 
pesos as against 37,000,000,000 of paper 
pesos. Exports to the United States 
during the first 10 months of 1930 
amounted to 627,300 tons as compared 
with 778,242 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 


Australia 


| 


Australia.—The financial situation con- | 
tinues to be the outstanding question in| 


Australian business circles. A total of 
the £28,000,000 government conversion 
‘loan and the federal government 
has asked the Commonwealth Bank 


lieve unemployment. Wooi prices remain 
unchanged to easier. 
continue to decline. 


been reduced 7,000,000 bushels. 


Brazil 


nant. Exchange operations are still re- 
clined to 10$550 per sight dollar. 
-eredit situation is very unsatisfactory 
in some trades and particularly in the 
textiles. 
ranged a private composition providing 


The business outlook is un- 
Coffee exports are heavy. 


_ British Malaya 


chandise. 
promising. 


rubber in November were 6,500 tons be- 
low October shipments. The 
was due in part to ships being held 
|over the month end. It is variously es- 





timated that port stocks of rubber will| 


show an increase of from 3,000 to 6,000 
tons. The failure of an important Chi- 
nese hardware dealer for $60,000 is re- 
ported. 


Canada 


Canada.—Trade generally has been 
stimulated by colder weather and Christ- 
mas buying but is still very slow in the 


| 


and | Prairie Provinces. Groceries are moving | appreciable damage to agricultural prop- 


well in the Maritimes and Quebec, and 


sau tomatoes. To date there are no in- 


prices. 

The Ontario iron and sieel outlook is 
brighter, largely on account of railway 
| inquiries for car construction. Bookings 


mercial bankruptcies amounted approx- | 


£5,500,000 has now been subscribed to: 


for £20,000,000 to finance projects to re-| 
Railway earnings | 


Wheat estimates | 
for the New South Wales yields have| 


Brazil.—Business for the-week ended | 
Dec. 6 continued to be practically stag- | 


stricted and on Dec. 6 the milreis de-| 
The} 
One old and large firm ar-: 


for a payment of a 40 per cent in mer-| 


British Malaya.—Malayan exports of' 


decrease | 


of rag paper, rayon is not only value- of dealers’ tire stocks are reported to: 
less in rag stock but is actually detri-| be conservative but larger replacement | 
mental to the quality of the paper since/ sales are anticipated. A reduction in the| 
it lacks the flexibiilty characteristics of | price of mechanical rubber goods is con-| 
cotton and linen fibers. sidered likely. 

In the Prairie Provinces sales of food- 
stuffs continue fair in staple lines but} 
fancy groceries are in poor demand.| 
Shoe and leather manufacturing is still} 
fair. Radios are moving well and toys 
are doing a fair business. Office appli- 
ances show a decline in trend and lum-| 
ber sales are very poor with prices soft. | 

British Columbia jewelry sales are 
approximately 25 per cent ‘below last! 
year’s at this period. Household elec- 
trical appliances are nearing a seasonal | 
joined from publishing disparaging peak but sales of fixtures are declining. 
statements anonymously concerning its| The transportation equipment market in, 
competitors’ baking powders, in an or- | the province has been featured by the 
der of the Federal Trade Commission.| completion of 25 logging cars by a local | 
The company had elected not to defend | concern and it is expected that construc- | 
the charges in the complaint and con-|tion of 200 more will follow at a cost} 
sented to the Commission’s entering the | of about $200,000. | 
order without trial, evidence or finding.| _New construction to the value of $39,-! 

The order forbids publishing or caus- | 310,000 was awarded in Canada during 
ing to be published, directly or indirectly,| November, an increase of 18 per cent| 
derogatory interviews or other pub-| over October figures. Approximately 39 
licity concerning the nature, ingredients | per cent of the total is in business build- 
or effect of its competitors’ baking, igs, and another 32 per cent in en-| 
powders, the company concealing its | g!neering construction. 
connection with or interest in such pub-| It is now estimated that Montreal | 
lication. Such publicity is not to be| grain shipments to the end of the pres- 
presented so as to seem to be either|ent season of navigation will be below 
anonymous and therefore disinterested,|last year’s, handlings to date having 
or as the voluntary interviews or con-| been approximately 79,500,000 bushels. 
tributions of disinterested and techni-| Exports of this year’s crop from Van- 
cally qualified authorities. Neither shall|couver, however, have established a new 
such material be published so as to ap-|record, 24,400,000 bushels having been| 
pear to be news items not inspired by | handled to Dec. 2, 
nor published for the use and benefit| Wholesale prices continued the down- 
of the baking powder company. ward trend of earlier nionths during 

Another practice ordered stopped is! November, according to the Dominion 
the representation that the Federal|Government’s index. The Winnipeg 
Trade Commission has approved or! Wheat market continued at low’ levels 
adopted the report of the examiner in a during the week ended Dec. 5, closing 
former case of the Commission against: 0n that date at 59% cents for No. 1} 
Royal Baking Pawder Co. (Docket 540),| northern cash wheat. 
or has, by that method, through such re-| October production figures just issued | 
port of the examiner, or, in other ways,|Teport 1,552,000 pairs of leather foot- 
officially determined whether or not in-: Wear manufactured. This was 4 per 
gredients of any baking powder are in-, cent less than the September output 
jurious to the health of users; or that|@"d 20 per cent less than production 
the Commission has in any way approved |in October a year ago, declines being 
any method or sales policy of the Royal accounted for in women’s lines. Coal 


} 


| 


Trade Ruling Issued 
On Baking Powder 


Order Affects Use of Statements 
Concerning Competitors 


The Royal Baking Powder Co. is en- 


| veloped. 


;come more serious. 


edly downward tendency. The iron and) 
steel, agricultural machinery, and tex- 


four-day-week basis. Activity in the 
shoe and leather industry is again lower, 
after a short period of increased activ- 
ity. The chemical industry operates at! 
normal capacity, while the glass indus- 
try shows no improvement. Unemploy- 
;ment is gradually increasing, and at the 
end of October numbered 10,279 work- 
ers, an increase of approximately 3,000 
for tle month. 


| 


France 

France.—Business in France during 
November was overshadowed by growing | 
| uneasiness and weakened confidence aris- 
jing from several bank failures early in | 
| the month, and by the disturbed political 
situation as several cabinet members and 
a number of, deputies were alleged to| 
have been associated with the activities | 
of one of the banks that failed. While 
the géneral French situation continues | 
better than that of most European coun- 
tries, production and. consumption are! 
continuing to decline and a further cur- | 
tailment is to be expected. A definite 
recession was noted in some major in- 
dustries during November, buying was | 
more restrained, and the volume of un-| 
filled orders diminished. 


The coal situation remains unchanged, 
with the stocks of imported coal at the 
ports increasing. October production of 
}iron and steel slightly exceeded that of 
September and prices of all products 
were generally higher except for pig, 
iron. The depression in the machinery 
trade is extending to all lines, with the 
exception of the heavy electrical equip- 
ment branch which, however, has fewer | 
unfilled orders. 


The cotton industry showed no im- 
| provement; Lille mills are operating on 
a five-day basis and other spinners are 
| contemplating a,further reduction in pro- 
| duction schedules. The industry has suf- 
|fered from a sharp recession in its ex- 
port trade during the first nine months 
of 1930. A slight revival was noted in 
the combed wool market at the end of 
the month, noil business was slack, but 
the demand for yarn was stronger. Raw) 
silk purchases are limited to daily re-' 
quirements and conditions in the St.} 
Etienne ribbon industry continued poor. | 
The linen branch is in a fairly satisfac- 
| tory condition. 

| The general automotive situation in 
| een was worse than in the pre-| 
|ceding month and several important in- 
stitutions are reported as being in finan- 
| cial difficulties. Heavy rains have cz used 








|erty and retarded seasonal farm ‘ ctiv- | 


| Sept. 20. 

The gold reserve of tne Bank of France 
reached a new record on Nov. 28 of 51,- 
967,000,000 francs. Note circulation also 
reached its highest level at 75,951,000,000 | 
\francs. The percentage of gold cover 
was 52.42 as against 52.78 on Oct. 30. 


India 


India.—Relaxation of tension in India 
pending the outcome of the round-table | 
conference is reflected in a slight im- 
provement in the economic situation. 
Failure to reach a satisfactory agree-| 
ment at that conference, however, is 
expected to result in resumption of the| 
downward trend in business. Civil dis- 
obedience with picketing continues in 
several parts of India, especially Bombay, 
but is more or less perfunctory. The! 
Bombay textile industry has improved 
considerably with most mills operating | 
and stocks reduced. Railroad earnings 
have declined considerably and it is al-| 
most certain that a heavy deficit in the 
railroad budget'will result despite radi-! 
cal curtailment in expenditures, as rates | 
have been reduced in many instances es- | 
pecially on wheat from the Sind area. | 
Jute and burlap markets continue weak} 
with but little forward business as prices 
are unattractive. No further Govern- 
ment assistance to the industry has de- 
Cotton is steady to quiet with 
little American varieties being sold. 





| 
Japan | 

Japan.—The Tokyo Spinning Company | 
iias declared an 18 per cent dividend and | 
a 2 per cent extra dividend in celebra- | 
tion of its amalgamation with the Osaka! 
Oodo Spinning Company. These com-| 
panies are two of the most important | 
cotton spinning and weaving companies | 
in Japana and through their amalgama- 
tion form the largest company in thie | 


‘industry, having a combined capitaliza- 


tion of 65,000,000 yen, and possessing 
15,848 looms. Other spinning companies 
in Japan anticipate lowering their divi- 
dends, 

The unemployment situation has be- 
As a relief measure 
the Government has decided to float a| 
33,000,000 yen loan for construction of 
highways and public works. It is antici- 
pated that conditions in the domestie sul- 
phate of ammonia market will be im- 


;10 a. m., room 306, Federal Building. 


| Cebu 7.25, Hondagua 7.375 and Legaspi, 


Baking Powder Co. 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


R. W. Bliss Named Special 
Ambassador to Uruguay 


The American Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, Robert Woods Bliss, has been ap- 
pointed special ambassador to Uruguay 
for the National Centennial of that coun- |. 

y, according to an announcement by |in general remain unsatisfactory, 
the Department of State which follows | Slow turnover in business, although 


in full text: 


output during the month was slightly 
lirger than the October average for the 


past five years and imports were more| 


| than 5 per cent larger. October coke 
production showed the first inerease in 
even months, gaining 9 per cent over 
September although 21 per cent less than 
\for that month of 1929, 


Finland 


Finland.—Finnish industry and trade 
with 
o 1 the 
proposed increase in the tariff is accel- 


Ambassador Bliss has been appointed | erating imports. The total sales of lum- 


special ambassador to Uruguay on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Na-,to 


ber at the end of November amounted 
920,000 standards (1,821,600,000 


proved through arrangements made with 
the Mitsui Company to act as sales agent | 
tor the Dei Nippon Artificial Fertilizer 
Compary, the Electro Chemical 
pany and the Japana Nitrogen Company. 


' 





Mexico 


Mexico.—The Mexican Congress has 
conferred special powers on the Presi- 
dent to take necessary steps to improve 
the position of exchange and silver cur- 
rency. An effort will be made to increase 
the use of silver coins 


paid in silver. 
exports for September. amounted to 3,- 


Com- | 


e ‘ and all high of- | 
ficials, including the President, will be| 
Petroleum production and | 


242,000 barrels and 2,419,000 barrels, re- | 


follows: 
Examiners of the Commission will con- 


tile industries are-now operating on a|tinue investigation of cottonseed prices |the issue of Dec. 12.) 


in Jackson, Miss. Public hearings will 
begin Dec. 15 in the Federal building 
at 2 p. m. 

Final arguments before the Commis- 
sion are scheduled to be held at the Com- 
mission’s headquarters in Washington, 
1800 Virginia Avenue N. W., as follows: 


The Blanton Company, of St. Louis, Dec. 
15, 2 p. m., in the matter of alleged misrep- 
resentation in sale of oleomargarine. Docket 
1558 


Frank W. Black & Co., and others, of 
Chicago, Dec. 17, 2 p. m., in the matter 
of alleged misrepresentation in the sale of 
greeting cards and other stationery. 
Docket 1697. 

Milo Bar Bell Company, of Philadelphia, 
Dec. 17, 2 p. m., in the matter of alleged 
misrepresentation of a course of instruc- 
tion. Docket 1714. 

Earle E. Leiderman, of New York, Dec. ; 
17, 2 p. m., in the matter of alleged misrep- 
resentation of a course of instruction. 
Docket 1771. 

“White Pine” lumber cases, Dec. 19, 2 
p. m., involving alleged misrepresentation 
of lumber products sold by 40 western lum- 
ber concerns. (Dockets 1620, 1621, 1623- 
1633, 1635-1652, 1654-1658, 1662-1665.) 


Testimony Will be taken in cases in 
which complaints have been issued by 
the Commission, as follows: 

Fayro Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh; 
Dee. 15, Washington, 10 a. m., room 1042, 
Federal Trade Commission Building, 1800 
Virginia Avenue N. W.; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of a preparation of 
bath salts; John W. Addison, trial exam- 
iner; E. J. Hornibrook, Commission’s at- 
torney. Docket 1564. | 

Inecto, Inc., of New York; Dec. 15, Pitts- 
burgh, 10 a. m., conference room, William 


jbe made available for relief purposes. 


75,000,000 bushels, as a means of ex- 
tending aid to ‘‘destitute, suffering and 


jobless people,’’ is recommended by W.! make its distribution through the Red) 


G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a letter addressed to Sen- 
ator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. 
!summary of the letter was printed in 


Pointing out that the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation has more than 100,000,- 
000 bushels of surplus wheat on hand 
which, he said, is serving no purpose, 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
a member of the subcommittee to con- 
sider the Capper resolution (S. J. Res. 
|211), declared that this wheat should 


The Capper resolution would authorize 
the distribution of wheat for relief pur- 
poses, 

Senator Thomas said he saw no ob- 
jection to making available the whole 
amount held by the corporation if it 
should be necessary. However, he ex- 
pressed the belief that 40,000,000 bush- 
els would be more than ample. 


Distribution of the wheat should be 
under the charge of a national relief 
agency, such as the Red Cross, the Okla- 
homa Senator continued. The wheat 
could be turned over to mills in exchange 
for flour and this fiour distributed by the 
relief agencies to those in need, he said. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
said he did not contend for a particular 
amount of wheat to be made available 
but rather that such as was necessary 
should be obtainable. He explained that 
he had thought most of it would be 
need in the cities but that in the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Agriculture it 
was brought out that farm families also 
have need for such aid. 


Mr. McAdoo’s letter, dated Dec. 8, 
which was placed in the record of the 


| 


A|thereby reach, quickly and effectively, 


ithe Great War, or widespread pestilence, 


| tragic condition would stir the heart and! 


can devote its entire time and attention 
to the emergency. The commission can 


Cross and (or) other existing philan- 
thropic and charitable organizations, and 


those who are in extreme need. 


Advantages of Temporary 
Board Explained 


Let us take up, first, the humanita- 
rian aspects of the problem. There 
seems to be some difference of opinion 
about the number of unemployed in the 
country. The latest figures I have seen 
are those given out a few days ago by 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who estimated 
that there are now 4,860,000 people out 
{of work and who says that if the rate 
of incréase shown during November 
continues more than 7,000,000 people 
will be out of work by February, 1932. 
| Personally I think these figures are not 
‘far fromthe mark. My own _corre- 
spondence shows that the number of 
unemployed is constantly increasing. 
Mr. Green’s statement makes no refer- 


So much for the suggested legislation. | 


jing the public to foods treated b 


[ Continued from Page 1.] 
tion, and by extending the market in 
point of time from a short period of six 
weeks or so to the entire year. 

With the development of appropriate 
and efficient methods of preserving the 
quality of the product from the plant to 
the consumer, this “quick-freezing” 
method presents possibilities of one of 
the most wide-spread changes in the 
food business, which is probably the out- 
|standing business of the country, that 
has occurred. Obtaining an efficient and 
‘economical display case and accustom- 

the 
|method are among the chief wieblens 
confronting the retail end of distribution, 

If proper distributive facilities are de- 
veloped, the use of this process will en- 
able the transportation of such perish- 
able foods as fresh meats, fish, fruits 
and vegetables on a n:tion-wide scale 
such as heretofore has been impossible. 
Many foods, particularly in the fish and 
fresh meat lines, have either been con- 
; sumed where caught or slaughtered and 


|shipped comparatively small distances, 


The extreme susceptibility of fresh fish 





ence to the number of dependents of 
|the unemployed, but if these are taken 
into consideration, and we assume the 
extremely low ratio of one dependent 
for each jobless person, we have now 
approximately 10,000;000 people, a 
large proportion, if not all, of whom 
may be in imperative need before the 
Winter is over. 

If 10,000,000 of our own people had 
been reduced to want or suffering be- 
leause of some terrible cataclysm, like 


| 


or earthquakes, or floods, or fires, their| 


leonscience of the country to such an 





Senate Committee on Agriculture, Dec. 





Penn Hotel; alleged misrepresentation of” 
hair dye. Dec. 16, Cleveland, 10 a. m., room 
307, Federal Building. Dec. 19, eo 
Ed- 
ward M. Averill, trial examiner; Henry Mil- 
ler and Richard P. Whiteley, Commission’s 
attorneys. Docket 1452. 

Colloidal Chemists, of New York; Dec. 
19, New York, 10 a. m., room 200, 45 Broad- 
way; alleged misrepresentation of a prepa- 
ration designed to reduce excess flesh; E. 
C. Alvord, trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, 
Commission’s attorney. Docket i691. 

(Issued by Federal Trade Commission) 


producers are refusing offers, holding | 


the balance of the crop for higher prices. | 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands——Some _ improve- 
ment is noted in certain retail lines| 
owing to demands of the Christmas| 
trade, but the volume of business is con- 
siderably below normal. The textile sit- 
uation is unchanged and dealers are 
doubtful if any important improvement 
will be forthcoming in the near future. 
The copra market continues steady with 
satisfactory demand. Arrivals are 
lighter and three il mills are operating | 
full time and one intermittently. On 
Nov. 29, warehouse grade resecado was 
quoted Manila, 7.625 pesos per picul, 


7.875. The Governor General has signed | 
the budget for 1931, which totals 57,- 
900,000 pesos ($28,950,000), or approxi- 
mately 500,000 pesos ($250,000) less 
than the budget for the current year. 


Sweden 


Sweden.—Swedish industries have gen- 
erally resisted remarkably well the in- 
ternational depression as indicated by 
the monthly industiral production index ! 
which averaged 136 for the first 10) 
months of 1930 compared with 135 for 
the same period of 1929 (monthly aver- 
age 1923-24—100). Lately, however, the 
recorded output for stable export com- | 
modities has been lower than last year. | 
Prices and earnings have dropped ma- 
terially. Certain domestic industries ap- | 
parently remain generally well occupied. 
Furthermore, marked increase in the 
imports‘of certain articles show a strong! 
buying power, so far, unimpaired by} 
the decrease in Swedish exports caused 
by the depression in the country’s for- 
eign markets. The remarkable resistance 
still evident indicates great fundamental , 
soundness, 

The recovery of Swedish business prob- 
ably will be slower than in most coun- 
tries as advanced orders have so far 
supported the lumber and pulp trade and 


| other important industries but the pres-| 


ent situation requires limiting of pro- 
duction which must continue for sev- 
eral months. Unemployment and part- 


time operation of plants have noticeably | 
increased through production cuts in the; 


{humanitarian measure and I am _ very 


jthat it does not appropriate a sufficient | vant, it would be an exhibition of heart- 


| 600 bushels of wheat. 


11, follows in full text: | 


Distribution of Surplus 
Wheat Recommended 


Dear Senator Capper: Thank you 
warmly for your letter of the 2d instant) 
and for copy of your S. J. Res. 210, “To 
authorize the distribution of 40,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat for relief pur- 
poses.” 

It is gratifying that you are taking| 
such an active interest in this essential | 


glad to comply with your request for a 
statement of my views. 

Let me first address myself to the form 
of legislation which I think should be 
enacted to most effectively and quickly 
organize the relief work and to success- | 
iully distribute essential food to the mil-| 
lions of.unemployed and destitute people 
throughout the country. 

My own view is that your resolution 
does not go far enough, and especially 


amount of wheat to meet the exigency. | 
I would suggest a measure along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Section 1. Provide for the creation of 
the emergency relief commission, com- 
posed of three members, one experienced 
in milling, another in baking, to be ap-| 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate; Commissioners to serve 
without compensation. 

“Section 2. Federal Farm Board to be 
directed to deliver, without cost, from! 
time to time, to the commission, upon its | 
requisition, up to a maximum of 75,000,-| 





“Section 3. The commission to be 
given broad powers to convert the wheat 
into flour and (or) other forms of food, 
and to make free distribution thereof 
to destitute, suffering and jobless people 
through the Red Cross and (or) existing | 
philanthropic and charitable organiza-| 
tions or agencies throughout the country. | 

“Section 4. The commission to have| 
power to select its own chairman and 
to employ necessary clerks and _assist- 
ants and to use any available Govern- 
ment office space and facilities that may 
be needed for its work. 

“Section 5. A small appropriation for'| 
expenses, say $50,000, should be au-| 
thorized. 

“Section 6. The commission to be re- 
quired to make a detailed report of its 
operations to the Senate and House at| 
the December, 1931, session and this act| 
to expire by limitation Jan. 1, 1932.” 

My purpose in suggesting that one 
member of the commission be experi- 
enced in milling and another in baking, 
is that from my correspondence I have} 
learned that some of the millers have! 
already expressed a willingness to grind 
this wheat into flour at cost, and some 
large bakers have said that they would 
be willing to bake it into bread without 
profit. 





lumber, wood pulp, engineering manu- 
facturers, and stone industries. Lower 
exports also have begun to affect ad- 
versely Sweden’s balance of payments, 
and the present large foreign credit. re+ 
serves apparently will be considerably 
reduced during the next six months. 


Exports for October 


United States exports of merchandise 
in October declined from the 1929 levels 
for all countries of destination except 
Norway and Hong Kong, and imports 
ceclined for all countries of origin ex- 
cent Soviet Russia and British South 
Africa, according to an analysis of for- 
eign trade for the month just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

For the first 10 months of 1930, the 


Exports 19 
coe. + $263 ,262,983 
127,449,375 
44,048,937 
65,474,060 
16,302,920 
11,975,533 


Europe ....... 
North America 
South America 
Asia 


Africa 


Except to Norway and Hong Kong 


only increase in exports and in imports 
n> 
Month of October, 
29 1930 


$174,652,392 
716,174,596 
25,816,908 
36,448,467 


tional Centennial of that country, which | board-feet), compared with 1,125,000 
will be held at Montevideo from Dec, standards (2,227,500,000 board-feet) 
15 to Dec. 25. |at the close of November, 1929. A Fin- 

It is reported that Belgium, Japan,|nish delegation is now in England ne- 
Poland, Brazil, Cuba, Italy and Partagal |gotiating for the sale of a large part 
contemplate appointing special ambas-|of next year’s output of lumber to the! 
sadors, and Germany, Austria, Denmark, 


spectively. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—There is 
slightly more activity in raw commodi- | 


$528,514,308 





Imports 

$138,942,999 
81,744,640 
56,150,056 


North America 
South America 


$327,119,960 


$77,530,157 
62,158,335 


men of this character as members of the; 
commission would, I think, be invaluable, 

The creation of such a commission 
would at once focus upon it all the de- 
jmands for the conversion and distribu- 
tion of the wheat and wouid relieve other 
already overworked departments of the 


Show Decline 





Imports Decrease Over Same Period Except From Russia 
And British South Africa, Commerce Department States 


was in those to and from Soviet Russia, 
the Department’s tabulation shows. Both 
exports and imports declined for each of 
the “grand divisions,” which are Europe, 
North America, South America, Asia. 
Oceania, and Africa, for both Octobe 
and the 10 months, 

Total exports and imports of merchan- 
dise for October and the 10 months of 
1929 and 1930 were as follows, accord- 
ing to the Department: 

October, 


Ten Months Ended 
1929 1930 


$1,906,179,483 $1,541 543,563 
1,197,681,388 893,630,721 
464,242,946 290,286,77! 
529,424,912 377,545,750 
163,084,025 96,124,688 
111,577,646 80,141,040 


$3,279,272,533 


| 


7,755,156 
6,272,441 


$4,372,190,400 


$1,139,277,793 
842,723,636 
544,229,553 


$787 ,502,451 
654,046,175 


30,328,142 376,308,205 


| sideration of humanity and justice de- 


say that if the Government should hoard 


|tion, and if men, women and children 


| Action Is Stressed 


{vert it into flour and other forms of 


The advice and assistance of two! 


extent that the national and State gov- 
ernments and private charity would re- 
spond overwhelmingly and immediately | 
to the situation. But because these 10,- 
000,000 people are in sore distress from) 
an undramatic, but equally tragic cause, 
in its effects, their plight is not im- | 
pressed upon the human mind and heart 
so strikingly and vividly and, therefore, 
neither the dimensions nor the exigency | 
of the problem is fully appreciated.) 
After the Great War, the Congress ap-| 
propriated many millions of dollars to) 
succor the destitute and stricken people 
of various European nations. This was 
highly commendable, but should we be 
less considerate of those of our people 
whose sufferings may be equally great 
before the Winter is over? Every con- 


mands that what belongs to the people 
should not be withheld from them in 
their hour of extremity. I am frank to 


this wheat, in the face of such a situa- 
should die in America this Winter from| 


lessness and callousness that could not 
possibly be defended. The problem is 
too big for private charity. Moreover, 
the contributions from that source are| 
uncertain and irregular. We must have 
a definite quantity of food to deal with 
so that we may organize the relief and 
distribute it upon the basis of actual 
quantities. 


Need of Immediate 


Of course, there is no suggestion that 
the wheat itself be distributed to the 
consumers. The suggestion is that the 
emergency relief commission shall con- 


food, which can be done with great dis- 
patch and at the minimum of cost. Let 
me say, here, that the need for imme- 
diate action is imperative and that every} 
day of delay increases the suffering and 
distress and makes it less probable that 
the necessary effort can be organized in 
time to meet the problem successfully. 
The appropriation of 75,000,000 bushels | 
of wheat will do more than anything else 
that can possibly be doi .. except the ap- 
propriation of an equivalent amount of| 
money, to save the situation. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the eco- 
nomic aspects. This wheat store has 
been accumulated with public money for 
the purpose of removing from the mar- 
ket the surplus of production, with the 
expectation that the price of wheat would 
be stabilized by equalizing, as nearly as 
possible, production and consumption, So 
long as this wheat surplus overhangs the 
market, it is inevitable that the price of 
wheat will be depressed to a greater ex- 
‘tent than would otherwise be possible. 
It is obvious that a larger consumption 
of wheat will benefit the economic situ- 
ation, so far as wheat is concerned, and, 
to that extent, the producer or the owner | 
of wheat will be benefited. Assuming) 
that the 10,000,000 jobless people and, 
their dependents are unable to buy and, | 
therefore, cannot consume wheat, this 
great and potential consuming power is 
destroyed. But if it can be vitalized by 
feeding it with 75,000,000 bushels of the 
surplus wheat now unde. control of the 
Farm ‘Board, we increase consumption, 
not only without injuring the wheat ..ar- 
ket, but by actually benefiting it. We 
remove one of the most depressing in- 
fluences upon the price of wheat by get- 
ting rid of the surplus which overhangs 
the market. 


Economic Benefits 
Of Plan Given 


Suppose, for instance, that this 15,-| 
000,000 bushels of wheat were sent to 
China and given to the famine-stricken 
Chinese people. No one can argue, with 
reason, that the economic effect upon 
the wheat situation in this country would 
pe otherwise than beneficial. If our own 
neople who are unable to buy the wheat 
are made consumers of it, notwithstand- 
ing, the beneficial effect will be the ; 
same. 

I, of course, feel that it is our impera- 
tive duty to relieve the suffering and dis- 
wwess of our own jobless fellow citizens 
and their dependents, whether the eco- 
nomic effect is good or not, but, for- 
‘unately, in this case the humanitarian 
und economic reasons harmonize fully 
and we, therefore, have a double reason 
‘or rendering this humane service, 

While I am not, of course, in sympathy 
with every effort to increase the de- 
mand for labor and to open new avenues 
for the unemployed, it is obvious that 
appropriations for public works, how- 
wer large, cannot, in the very nature of 
There are 


to spoilage has placed somewhat of a 
barrier on extensive shipments of that 
commodity. Other fresh meats have sim- 
ilar tendencies. . Consequently it is in 
these fields that the “quick freezing” 
process is being pioneered and presents 
the greatest apparent possibilities. 


Improved Limitation 


One of the highly commendable fea- 
tures of this process is the sanitary an- 
gle. Through handling meats this way, 
humans come in contact with the product 
on but few occasions. The meat can be 
sliced, frozen and packed by machinery, 
and then shipped to points of consump- 
tion and sold in small packages. 


While the present method of handling 
meat is generally irreproachable, most 
packing houses being models in atten- 
tion to sanitary detail, a person can go 
in most meat markets and see a side of 
beef or other meats hanging in the open 
air or otherwise placed-in contact with 
foreign matter. Such a condition would 
be eliminated through the use of this 
system. 


While many meats, such as fish, are 
at present frozen and shipped to market, 
returning to their original state they 
are in a rather soft condition because 
the cell walls and fibrous tissue are 
broken down. 


Advantages of Dry Ice 


The butcher of the future, instead of 
being required to do his own cutting 
and handling of meats, may only be re- 
quired to sell these packages of meat, 
and thus abandon his meat saws and 
knives. In connection with the trans- 
portation and distribution of meat, the 
use of carbon-dioxide ice, heretofore not 
extensive, may achieve its greatest use- 
fulness, 

The low temperatures required forg 
maintaining quick-frozen products in a:' 
stable condition in central, as well as 
branch and even retail, points of dis- 
tribution, may be efficiently met through 
using solid carbon dioxide. This is par- 
ticularly desirable in the case of meats, 
as ordinary ice creates a damp atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to bacterial 
growth, whereas carbon-dioxide _ ice 
evaporates, leaving no residue. One 
pound of carbon-dioxide ice at 110 de- 
grees below zero is said to be equal to 16 
pounds of water ice, thereby requir- 
ing less space. 


Dirigible to Be Moored 
With Radio Assistance 


{ Continued from Page 1.] 

low power strapped to his back, and with 
the microphone in his hand, can move 
about, unhampered by wires. The port- 
able battery generates sufficient power 
to carry his voice via short waves to the 
transmitter located outside the scene of 
activity itself, and then is transmitted 
to the broadcasting stations for rebroad- 
casting. 

Should the system devised by the 
Navy prove successful, it will be in- 
stalled at all naval bases where diri- 


‘gible mooring masts are located. The 


Navy now has masts in Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, on the Pacific coast, and 
at McCook Field, Ohio. 

For the system, loud-speakers horns 
have been installed atop the mooring 
mast at Lakehurst. Through these the 
ground crew of 250 men will get its 
instructions. Aboard the “Los Angeles” 
will be a small transmitting set for voicé 
transmission tuned to high frequencies, 
and to be picked up by the apparatus 
on the mooring mast and then rébroad 
east for the ground crew. 


The officer in charge of the ground 
crew will have a 7% watt short wave 
transmitter, also attuned to a short wave 
length, for pick up and rebroadcasting, 
with greatly increased amplification, over 
the public address system. 

Under this arrangement Commander 
Vincent A. Clarke, commander of the 
“Los Angeles,” can give his instructions 
to the ground crew while flying over- 
head. Advice from the dirigible is im- 
portant, because a shift in the wind can 
throw it from the direction of the moor- 
ing mast, and increase the difficulty of 
mooring. 

_ On the ground the crew officer can 
issue his commands from a point of van- 
tage, his words being heard over the 
public address system. The _ dirigible 
crew also will hear his instructions 
through a receiving set provided for the 
purpose, or, if it is bw enough, through 


\the. publie address system. 


House Bill Seeks National 
Survey of Post Office Needs 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General would be appointed 
to make a survey of post office needs 
with a view to an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for each congressional district in 
the United States for the construction 
of post office buildiags to relieve unem- 
ploy ovisions of a bill 
(H. R. 15073), introduced im the House 
Dec. 12 by Representative Green (Dem.), 
of Starke, Fla. 


ent, under the 


bor of even a large part of those who 
are in distress. 


Central Softwood Buying Corporation.| ties except sugar, which is quiet pend-| he case, meet the problem. Whatever mitigation 


| Asia . 106,261,246 71,971,525 1,081,763 ,620 742,468,974 


Iceland, France, The Netherlands, Swit- 


zerland, and Norway special ministers 


The p 
drafted but has not yet been published 


ram of the celebration has been 


The paper market continues dull, with 


pulpwood markets remain depressed. 


ing the outcome of the sugar conference 


prices weak and the chemical pulp and|in Amsterdam. The Batavia sugar mar-' 


ket has firmed despite sagging prices 


Sales of threadspools are declining,|in the United States and Europe and 


. 


2,817,660 


Oceania , 
5,146,210 


| Aeege 
Total sessesereeee e+ $391,062,811 


$248,295,807 


1,937,866 
4,309,782 


50,906,657 
92,179,181 


$3,751,080,440 


28,928,448 
60,282,795 


$2,649,537,048 


housands of unemployed who cannot be 





relieved by this method, even though 
these public works could be organized 
on @ sufficient scale and require the la- 


demand is, of course, desirable. 
Please allow me, in conclusion, to 


can come from public works or industrial 
‘ 
phasize the need of prompt action, y 
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Prior Inventions |Patent on Design of Fruit Juice 
Extractor Is Adjudged Inva lid 


Claims Foured Not to Disclose Adequsate Degree of In- 
ventiveness; Facts Said to Show Absence of Prob- 
able Confusion in Competing Products 


Bar Patenting of 
Ignition Process 


Claims for Improved Meth- 
od of Firing Confined Gas 
Rejected on Basis of 
French Device 


IN RE APPLICATION OF CHARLES P. 
WATSON. , 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat, Appl. No. 2574. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of 

the Patent Office. Serial No. 651416. 
Byron B. Conins for appellant; T. A. 

Hostetier for Commissioner of Pat- 

ents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 

GRAHAM, Presiding J udge.—The appel- 
lant filed his application for a patent, 
Serial No. 651416, on July 13, 1923, 
claiming to have invented new and _use- 
ful improvements in the art of igniting 
confined bodies of inflammable gases. 
Three claims are involved, numbered 1,2 
and 3, claims 1 and 2 being in the form 
of process claims, and claim 3 being 
an apparatus claim. These claims are 
as follows: 

1. The herein described method of ignit- 
ing a confined body of inflammable gas, 
which consists in firing a segregated and 
relatively small mass of the gas, causing 
the flaming particles of such ignited gas 
mass to impinge upon a surface shaped to 
reflect them forwardly and in determined 
direction, and discharging the said reflected 
and directed mass of flaming gas, without 
impedance into the body of the gas to be 
ignited. 

2. The herein described method of ig- 
nhiting a confined body of inflammable gas, 
which consists in segregating a small part 
thereof, igniting the said segregated body 
of gas, and causing the flaming particles 
thereof, set in motion by ignition, to im- 
pinge upon a reflecting surface and to be 
thereby reflected and projected as‘mbody of 
determined shape into the confined mass 
of gas that is to be ignited and burned. 

3. A firing plug for igniting a charge of 
the inflammable gas, in the body of which 
plug is\formed a cavity open at the end 
toward the chamber containing the gas to 
be inflammed, the walls of the cavity being 
of parabolic curvature, and means located 
at the contracted end of the cavity for ig- 
niting the charge of gas segregated within 
the said cavity. 

All the claims were rejected by the 
examiner, and, on appeal, by the Board 
of Appeals. . The rejection by both tri- 
bunals in the Patent Office was by ref- 
erence to Wicky et Vogel (Fr.), 327115, 
of 1903. 

Device Described 

Appellant’s device, as_ illustrated in 
his drawings, consists of a spark plug 


| 


for use in internal combustion engines, | 


so arranged that the positive and nega-| 


tive electrodes are placed at the apex 


of a cavity having walls of parabolic} 


curvature, and which cavity opens into 
the firing chamber of the engine. By so 


arranging his electrodes, a spark passing ! 
between them will ignite the body of | 


explosive gas in said cavity, and these 
gases will thereupon be projected for- 
ward and impinge upon the gases con- 
fined in the firing chamber, and thus 
will ignite and explode the same. The 
idea of,the appcllant is that in this way 
the ses in the firing chamber will 
be more easily and readily exploded 
than’ in the method heretofore practiced 
by the art. 

It is contended by appellant that the 
method suggésted by him might be car- 
ried out without the use of a spark plug 
by shaping the cylinder head so that a 
chamber would be formed therein in 
which a segregated small amount of 
fuel gas for initial ignition would col- 


| 
| 


lect, and with walls which would cause | 


such gas to be projected as above out- 
lined in the case of the use of his figured 
spark plug. 

The French patent to Wicky et Vogel, 
No. 327115, referred to by the Patent 
Office, was granted Mar. 16, 1903. 
figure appended to the patent shows a 
spark plug for use in internal combustion 
engines, having the electrodes at the apex 
of a conical space in the end of the 
portion of the spark plug which is 
Inserted into the cylinder of the engine. 
It is quite obvious from an examina- 
tion of this drawing, together with the 
explanatory language contained in the 
application for patent, that when an 


The | 


| proper subject of a design patent. 
absence of any ornamentation, though | 





electrical spark passes between the elec- | 
trodes in this spark plug the body of, 
Zas in the conical space in the end of | 
the spark plug will be ignited and will} 


be thrown forward and inipinge upon 


the explosive gases contained in the fir- | 


ing cylinder. 

As to the character of this conical 
space, the application recites in part 
that the base of the spark plug presents 
“interiorly a conical : 


tral rod and which debouches on the 
inside of the protective cup.” Again 
it is stated, “this tubular has on the 
inside a conical space d3, comprising a 


central opening for the passage of the | 


rod b ad debouching on the inside of 
the protective cup c.” 
French Patent Discussed 


Wicky patent does not contemplate or 
have in mind the principle suggested 
by him, namely, the method of igniting 


the explosive gases in the firing cylin-| 


der by means of a small body of ignited 
gas thrown into the same from a prop- 
erly shaped cavity. This is true. It 
is apparent that the patentee in the 
Wicky patent had in mind the con- 
struction of a small protective cup car- 
ried or traversed at 
central electrode of a spark plug, and 
which should be superimposed between 
the insulating portion of the spark plug 
and the opening made in the cylindrica 
sheath enclosing the insulating portion 
and constituting the second electrode, 
for the purpose of 
insulating portion of the spark. plug 
from oil sprayed or thrown into the 
spark plug by the action of the piston 
in the cylinder. It apparently was not 
intended in the French patent to claim 


for a new method of firing the explosive ; 


gases in the cylinder. 
Appellant, in yiew of this apparent dis- 
closure of the French patent, invokes the 
rule that a foreign patent is to be meas- 
ured as anticipatory not by what might 
have been made out of it, but by what 
is clearly and definitely expressed in it. 
This is undoubtedly the law. An Amer- 


space which has| 
an orifice for the passage of the cen-| 


its center by the; 


protecting the} 








ican patent is not anticipated by a prior | 


foreign patent unless the latter exhibits 
the invention in such full, clear, and ex- 
act terms as to enable any perkon skilled 
m the art to practice it without the 
necessity of making experiments. Car- 
son v. American Smelting & Refining 
Co., 4 F. (2d) 463; 19 F. (2d) 677; <n re 


Fisher, 37 F. (2d) 628; In re Gilliam, 17 | 


C. .C. P. A, (Patents) — 37 F. (2d) 959; 

In re Engelhardt, 40 F. (2d) 760. 
But the principle is hardly applicable 
In the case before us it is obvious, 


here. 
2 an inspection of the French patent} 
eferred to, that in its ordinary opera-’is affirmed, 


. 
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New York, N. Y. 

THe A. C. Grpert Co. 

Vv. 

BENJAMIN SHEMITZ ET AL. DOING BuUSI- 
NESS UNDER THXE NAME OF SHEMITZ 
Bros. ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Connecticut. 

GEORGE L. WHEELOCK (Max W. ZABEL 
and SamueL. H. GRreenserc of ‘coun- 
sel) for appellamts; BristoL & W HITE 
Harry E. ROCKWELL and EDMOND 
BaArRTHOLOw of counsel) for appellee. 

Before L. HAND, SWAN and AUGUSTUS 
N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 17, 1980. 

Aucustus N. HaAnp, Circuit Judge.— 
The bill sets forth two causes of action, 
the first for infringement of United 
States Design Patent No. 75682, and the 
second for unfair competition. The de- 
sign is for a fruit juice extractor. The 
article shown in the patent is used for 
extracting the juice of oranges. It has 
a juice-receiving bowl in which is a 


shredder element rotated by an electric! 


motor located within the casing of the 
device. Complainant’s counsel say about 
the device: 


“The bowl has a laterally extending | 
| spout from which the juice is discharged 


into the glass.) The motor is started by 


shifting the electric switch on the side} 


of the casing; this causes rotation of the 
ribbed shredder bulb in the bowl; and 


|the half of the fruit~is pressed down on 


the rotating bulb so as to force out the 
juice, which passes to the bowl bottom 
and thence through the spout into a glass 
or other receptacle. The design of the 


patent is for a casing for a device of this | 


kind, that is to say,-the outer visible 


parts which enclose the motor and other | 


mechanical parts of the device.” 


Designs Showre 
To Be Similar 


We can not agree with the argument 
that the defendants’ design does not in- 
fringe if the patent in suit is valid and 


|is to have any protection at all. The de- 
| signs are so similar that it would be al- 


most frivolous to allow the defendants to 
escape on any such ground. The weak- 
ness of the complainant’s case _ lies 


deeper than this. It has many times been | 
| held that there must be originality and 


taste to justify the granting of a design 


patent and that mere mechanical skill is} 
Smith v. Whitman, 148 -U. 


insufficient. 
S. 675. 

If the design goes no farther than to 
embody an obvious neatness and attrac- 
tiveness that will make articles of house- 
hold use more compact and pleasing than 


has generally been the case, this is mot in| 


itself enough, The shape of a tin can 


might be thought to reach this degree of | 


attractiveness, yet it would hardly be 
said to furnish a patentable design for a 
coffee pot. The subject of design pat- 
ents is difficult, for there are no stand- 
ards. Yet we are obliged to determine, 
as best we may, whether the design in 
question is original and aesthetic and in- 
volved a step beyond the prior art re- 
quiring what is termed “inventive 


| genius.” 


Certain outlines of the casing of a juice 
extractor, such as the spout, the switch, 
and a cylindrical housing for the rotat- 
ing bulb and the electric motor, are ob- 
vious mechanical features, There is some 
difficulty in regarding a casing for the 


compact assemblage of these parts as the | 


The 


pleasing, seems dominantly utilitarian 


even though it results in an attractive | 
But whatever may be} 


configuration. 
thought of the appeal to aesthetic taste, 
we are satisfied that there was no inven- 
tive skill in the slight modificatior. of 


| prior models involved in working out the 


design of the patent in suit. 


| Patent Said to Have 
| Been Rejected 


The patent was originally rejected by 
the examiner in the Patent Office over 
United States Patent No, 210207 to Mil- 
ler, but was finally allowed. The Miller 
Patent showed a cylindrical casing for a 
water urn of pleasing and severely Simple 
design but did not show sucha base or cup 
as are found in the Gilbert patent. There 
was a failure on the part of the exam- 


jiner to notice patents having features 


much closer to Gilbert than the patent to 
Miller, For example, the United States 
Patent No. 1459918 to Brophy was for a 
juice extractor and scarcely differed “rom 
Gilbert except in having its cylindrical 
section divided into two parts of different 
diameter, rather than made with a uni- 
form diameter as in the Miller patent. 
The United States Patent No. 1889454 to 
Murphy, also for a juice extractor, shows 
a design where the shell is contracted 
below the cup so as to have a shape some- 


what lik ~- ee ti 
It is contended by appellant that the | Sai ven. Ste conteurtion ewes 


seem to be less inevitably utilitarian 
than that of Gilbert but, by employing 


; the cylinder of Miller, it could readily, 


be modified so as to embody Gilbert’s 
design. The most pertinent reference is 
United States Patent No, 1533208 to Pur- 
sell. This shows a cup and cylinder and 
base with a general outline so close to 
Gilbert that we can find no invention in 
ete dadlia tama ita 

tion it must of necessity operate im the 
exact method upon which the applicant 
bases his first amd second claims. 


fully claim a process patent upon the 
same. The law is well settled that one 
may not claim a patent or monopoly of 


a process of what inherently hppens in | 


a normal and intended operation of a 


device which has already been the sub- | 


ject of a patent. 

Where a process is simply the function 
or Operative effect of a machine, it is 
not an invention, but, at most, the re- 
sult of one. Re Moulton, 40 App. D. 
C. 160; In re Tallmadge, 37 App. D. 
C. 590; Westinghouse y. Boyden Power 
Brake (Co, 170 U. §. 587-557; Risdon 
Locomotive Works v. Medart, 158 U. S. 
68-77; Carnegie Steel Co. v. Cambria 
Tron Co., 185 U. S. 403-422; Corning v. 
Burden, 15 How. 252-268; In re White, 
31 App. D. C. 607. 

If the process for which appellant 
claims here was carried out inthe ordi- 
nary operation of the device disclosed by 
the French reference, then appellant has 
not set forth a mew and patentable in- 
vention. Re Chapman, 41 App. D. C. 
258; Claude Neon Lights v. Machlett & 
Son, 27 F, (2d) TO2-708, 

What we have said will dispose of the 
process claims 1 and 2, The subject 
matter of.claim 3 is clearly anticipated 
by the Wicky reference. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 


’ fe? s- 


f If | 
this be true, then appellant cannot right- | 


making the slight changes necessary to 
form the latter’s design, 

In view of the foregoing we must hold 
the patent im suit invalid for lack of in- 
vention, 


Confusiore in Trade 
Considered Probable 


It is attemapted to sustain the cause of 
action for wmnfair competition on the 
;ground that the defendants’ fruit juice 
extractors closely resembled those of the 
complainant and that by many sales and 
much advertising the form of the article 
had acquired a “‘secondary meaning.” But 
there is no proof of palming off, nor is 
|there anythimg to show that fruit juice 
extractors of the design in question have 
been bought because they originated with 
the complainant rather than because they 
were useful articles of a neat appear- 
ance, 

Defendants” devices have been provided 
with their own name plate and there 
seems to be mo reason to suppose -that 
any confusiom of goods is likely. It is to 
be remembered that the defendants would 
have the right to copy the Gilbert design 
slavishly so long as they did not represent 
that the goods sold were those of the 
complainant. _They have made mo such 
representatiom in form or substance. 
Moreover, the elements of the fruit juice 
extractor are so far functional that noth- 
ing short of @ clear danger of comfusion 
would justify us in requiring a modifica- 
tion of the model. Crescent Tool Co. v. 
Kilborn & Bishop Co., 247 Fed. 299; Mil- 
ler Rubber Co. v. Behrend, 242 Fred. 515. 
Accordingly -we hold that the cause of 
action for wmfair competition has not 
been established. 

The decree is reversed with direction 
to dismiss the bill. 


Concise Law Outline 


Is Termed Diffieult 


Need Recognized But Plan 
Will Require Much W ork, 
Wickersham Declares 





Bridgeport, Conn., Dec, 12.—The need 
of a scientific and systematic effort to 
restate the principles of the common 
law as undertaken by the American Law 


Institute in recent years has lomg been} 


recognized, but the size and difficulty of 
such a task have ditcouraged attempts, 
Chairman George W. Wickersham, of the 
National Commission on Law 
ance and Enforcement, declared Dec. 12 
while speakimg at a testimonial dinner 
given in honor of the retiring Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors 
of Conncticut, George W. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wickersham told of the apoint- 
ment of two royal commissions im Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century to 
consider the project of undertaking the 
formation of the common law into a ra- 


Observ-" 





|tional science but concluded that the, 


of carrying it out would be prohibitive. 

The great jurist, Sir Matthew dale, 
he said, at ome time after challenging 
the opinion expressed by others that 
the common law as a study could not 
be brought imto a scheme, aatenty, 
“drew upon a scheme of the whole 
order and parts of it, to the great sat- 
isfaction of those to whom he sent it.” 


English law, Sir Matthew Hale an- 
swered that it was not to be entered upon 
except by the command of a primce, and 
with the communicated endeavors of 
| some of the most eminent of the profes- 
sion. 

After briefly tracing the history of t's 
undertaking of the American Law In- 





pare logical, 
“restatements” of the common law of 
\the United States, Mr. Wickersham paid 
|tribute to Chief Justice Wheeler. for the 
time and energy which he has wnspar- 
ingly contributed in this work. Chief 
Justice Wheeler is retiring after having 
|served on the Supreme Court of Errors 
|for 20 years, and for 10 years as its 
chief justice. 

Out of a meeting in 1923 to consider 
ja report of lawyers on the unsatisfac- 
|tory state of American law amd _pro- 
|cedure came the incorporation of the 


American Law Institute with Chief Jus-| 


tice Taft, 

Elihu Root 
Chairman Wickersham related. The in- 
| spiration furrmished by Mr. Elihu Root, the 
munificence of a great foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the devoted 
labors of am increasingly large body of 
| competent scholars, together with what 
| Sir Matthew Hale described as “the com- 
| municated endeavors of some of the most 
eminent of the profession,” hawe com- 


Charles Evan Hughes and 


the principles of the common law in 
explained, 


| the Institute 


“no legislative action is contermplated. 
The restaterments must appeal to bench 
and bar as accurate statements of the 
common law and, it is hoped, will be 
accepted as such; the burden beimg upon 
those who challenge their accuracy.” 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Dec. 12, 1930 


Present: "The Chief Justice. Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
iMr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Andrew J. Nowak, of Erie, Pa.; Rob- 
ert H. Wendt, of Chicago, Ill.; . William 
E. Rodriquez, of Chicago, Ill.; Wi Free- 
man, of Des Moines, Iowa; J. A. Scar- 
lett, of Delamd, Fla.; Bruce A. Sciotto, 
of Indiana, Pa.; Samuel W. Getzen, of 
Bushnell, Fla.; Noble J. Johnson, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Samuel Weiss, 
of New York City, were admitted to 
practice. 

No, 59. Orenstein Koppel Aktiengesell- 
schaft, petitiomer v. Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equipment Company. On writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, Dismissed and mandate granted 
on motion of Mr. Dean Hill Stanley for the 
pemiensts per stipulation of counsel. 

No, 39 





among its incorporators,| 


bined to make possible in our time a| 
systematic and scientific effort to state| 


clear language and logical form, it was' 
He outlined the methods of | 
in preparing and adopting| 
the res'aterments and pointed out that| P 
| J-181, Sydmey Worsted Co.; L-27, Madeira 


difficulty of the task and the expense; 


When pressed to compile a body of| 


stitute, of which he is president, to pre-! 
simplified statements, or, 





|the new compilation of Nebraska stat- 
| utes, 


‘Mr, William 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Corporations—Foreign corporations—Actions against—Process—Presence in 
State for service of process—Maintenance of office for occasional use in nego- 
tiating fr purchase of stock— ? 

A Massachusetts corporation which conducted, in the City of Boston, its 
business of &cting as angineering manager of public utility corporations con- 
trolled. by it, but which maintained, in the City of New York, an office for the 
occasional use by its officers in negotiating for the purchase of shares of stock, 
was not present in the State of New York so that process could be served on 
an officer. of the corporation while temporarily within the State, since the cor- 
poration did not conduct a continuous business in the State and could not 
conveniently defend an action therein, inasmuch as the purchase of stock, for 
which the New York office was exclusively used, was sporadic and was no part 
of the ordinary business of the corporation. 


Hutchinson et al. v. Chase & Gilbert et al.; C. C. A. 2, Dec. 2, 1930. 
Insurance—dAccident insuranee—Accidental death effected by “disablement” of 
automobile—Accident caused by existing defect— 


An insurance company was not liable for the death of the insured from in- 
juries sustained when he fell from an automobil~ with a defective door latch, 
on the theory that the automobile was in a condition of “disablement,” within 
the meaning of a policy insuring against secidental death effected “by the 
wrecking or disablement of any automobile,” since the policy did not apply 
to an accident which did not result either in total wreckage of the automobile 
or in partial wreckage amounting to disablement, even though caused by an 
existing defect in the automobile. 


Iutz, Admr., v. Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 5, 1930. 
Prohibition—Nuisances—Abatement proceedings—Occupant as necessary party— 

The occupant of premises is a necessary party to abatement proceedings by 
the Government under the National Prohibition Act. 


_ States v. “John Doe” et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. E-5078, Nov. 19, 
30. 


Prohibition—Nuisance—Abatement proceedings—Description of occupant as 
“John Doe” — 

In abatement proceedings under the National Prohibition Act, the joinder 
of the occupant as “John Doe” with no description in the bill tending to identify 
the person to whom the fictitious name was applied, was a fatal defect and the 
bill was subject to dismissal for nonjoinder of occupant. 


United States v. “John Doe” et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. E-5078, Nov. 19, 
1930. 


Schools——Districts—Officers—Liability of treasurer and surety for loss of funds 
— in insolvent bank—False representations by treasurer as to solvency 
of bank— 

Where the treasurer of a school district secured the designation of the bank of 
which he was the cashier as a depository of the district’s funds by false repre- 
sentations as to the solvency of the bank, and after the designation of the bank 
as a depository he deposited the district’s funds therein and, as the cashier of the 
bank, accepted the funds as deposits, the treasurer and his surety were liable 
for the loss sustained by the district by reason of the bank’s insolvency. 
van Independent School District v. Lien et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6791, 

ec. 5, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Digest 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Motor carriers—Regulation—Power of State—Interstate commerce—Denial of 
use of highways—Federal court’s jurisdiction— 

A State could not prohibit the use of its highways for operation of husés 
exclusively in interstate commerce; suit by a State railroad commission against 
foreign corporation was within the jurisdiction of the Federal court; a suit in- 
volving the right of interstate bus operators to use a State highway was within 
the Federal court’s jurisdiction as suit arising under the Federal Constitution.— 


Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co. (D.C. E. D. S. C.)—V U. S. Daily, 3129, 
Dec. 18, 1930. 


Unfair competition—Imitation of the goods— 

Where elements of device are functional, nothing short of clear danger of con- 
fusion would justify requiring modification of defendant’s device which bore its 
own name plate, especially where there is no proof of palming off.—A. C. Gilbert 
Co. vi Shemitz et al, ete. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3129, Dec. 13, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 


An American patent is not anticipated by a prior foreign patent unless the | 


latter exhibits the invention in such full, clear, and exact terms as to enable any 
person skilled in the art to practice it without the necessity of making experi- 
ments. In re Watson. (C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3129, Dec. 13, 1980. 


Patents—Patentability—process or method—Function of machine— 

Where it is obvious from an jnspectién of a French machine that in its ordi- 
nary operation it must of necessity operate in the exact method upon which appli- 
cant bases claims, he cannot rightfully claim a process patent upon the same; 
where a process is simply the function or operative effect of a machine it is not 
invention, but at most the result of one—In re Watson. (C. C. P. A.)—V. U.S. 
Daily, 3129, Dec. 13, 19380. 


Patents—Igniting confined bodies of inflammable gases claims refused— 

Watson application for Art of Igniting Confined Bodies of Inflammable Gases, 
claims 1, 2 and 3 refused. In re Watson. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3129, 
Dec. 18, 1930. 

Patents— Design—Patentability— 

To justify design patent there must be originality and taste; mere mechanical 
skill is imsufficient; merely embodying obvious neatness and attractiveness mak- 
ing household articles more compact and pleasing is not enough.—A. C. Gilbert 
Co. v. Shemitz et al., ete. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3129, Dec. 13, 1930. 
Patents—Design vor fruit juice extractor Invalid— 

Patent Design 75682 to Gilbert for Design for Fruit Juice Extractor held in- 
valid.—A. C. Gilbert Co. v. Shemitz et al., ete. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily, 3129, 
Dec. 18, 1930. 


Calendar of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


Dee. 15 | 

Rules to show cause as follows: F-378,| 
William A. Jamison et al.; F-102, United 
Cigar Stores Co.; H-6, Rumford Chemi- 
cal Works; H-25, Grand Uniun Tea Co.; 
H-36, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co; K-513, McConnell Mfg. Co.; L-96, 
Laura O. Guitar; L-97, John Guitar Sr.; 
L-98, John Guitar Jr.; L-99, Laura O. Gui- 
tar Belcher; L-100, Ruth Guitar; L-101, 
Mary Guitar; L-102, Catherine Guitar 
Woods; L.-103, Virginia Guitar Witherspoon; 
L-104, Earl Beal Guitar; L-105, Repps B. 
Guitar; K-473, Jewel Tea Co.; H-63 N. : 
Lubricating Oil Co.; H-371, Oscar Schmied; 
\ 


Embroidery Co.; L-32, Warren Steam Pump 
Co.; L-50, Nestle’s Food Co., Inc.; J-581, 
William A. Jones; K-442, Frank Dial; L-45, 
Frank Dial. 


‘New Compilation of Laws 


Of Nebraska Published 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Dec. 12. 


Governor A. J. Weaver has just an- 
nounced the completion and printing of 


istribution of the volumes will 
begin within the next few days. 
The’ work consists of 2,466 pages, of 
which 574 constitute the index. A total 
of 11,297 sections of statute material is 
included in the compilation. The total 
of index lines is approximately one-third 
larger than in the 1913 revised statutes, 
which was the'last well indexed edition. 
The work cost $58,512. 
LO LIAL LIAL LAA OG, 
L. Rawls for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Claude R. Branch for the re- 
spondent. ‘ 
No, 40. 
tioner, v. 
Mr. James 
and by Mr. 
spondent, 
No, 46. 
ting Mills 


' 
Faweus Machine Company, peti- 
The United States. Argued by 
S. Y. Ivins for the petitioner, 
Claude R. Branch for the re- 


Louis H, Ensten and Lion Knit-| 
Company, petitioners, v. Simon 
Ascher & Company, Inc. Argued by Mr 
Harold E. Smith and Mr. O. Ellery Ed- 
wards for the petitioners, and by Mr. John 


Russian Volunteer Fleet, peti-|f, Neary for the respondent. 


tioner, . The United States. Argued by! Adjourned until Dec. 15 at 12 o'clock. 
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me NATIO 


FRED STERRY 
President 


The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza 
of New York have set their du- 
plicate in luxury on the Malecon 
...im the super-fashionable sec- | 
tion of Havana... a stone’s 
throw from the very center of 
gaiety, yet beyond the tumult of 
a great city. Seventy-five feet of 
palm-shaded altitude turns on <! 


i 
cool Caribbean breezes. Direct a \} 
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Of Highways to Interstate Bus Line 


Non-resident Transportation Company Up- 
held by Federal Court in Suit Started 
By South Carolina Commission 


Charleston, S.C. | the real party in interest, and that the 

Sam C. BLEASE ET AL., CONSTITUTING | Petition does not show on its fate that — 
THE RAILROAD COMMISSION OF the suit is one arising under the Con- 
SoutH CAROLINA. | stitution or laws of the United States, 

+: Neither contention can be sustained. The 

\ SaFeTy TRANSIT COMPANY. petitioners are citizens of South Caro- 
District Court, E. D. South Carolina. | lina, and the respondent is a citizen of 


Opinion of the Court , another State. if 
’ Nov. 12, 1980. On the face of the record, therefore, 
Miia. Dresct F District Judee~> there is diversity of citizenship and the 


: : rh case is removable. It is true that the 
The petitioners brought this suit in the + * 
Supreme Court of the State to enjoin court may inquire as to the real party 


ate ¢ in interest; and if it appears that the 
the respondent from operating its motor! State is the real party Ly ahaa then 
vehicles for hire within and through the| the suit would not be relbevabie én 
State of South Carolina. The respondent | But 


. | ground of diversity of citizenship. 
comavet ~ a Da’ court and filed| here the State is not the real party in 


in substance | ; : : } 7 
tat Je waa undertaking to operate tes | meet, Upon his pomt, 1 think Mig 
ee ee ee ee ee a omg te S. 53, 59, is conclus 
me and the testimony and evidence were ¥. Idaho 240 0 SB. 186; Postal Teleoroph 
taken in open court. The-facts of the' @ Cable Co. v. Alabama, 155 U. S. 482. 
case are substantially as follows: M h Fi a = ae 

The respondent is engaged in the| race thet it oe ee ee = = 
tramaperislin' of passensers for_hire| fooe, aati it sense arising, codes. tg 
by means of motor buses. It applied to| States, The petition states that the 
the State Railroad Commission for @ respondent 1 licati 
certificate of convenience and _ public a hoe ee eee roueay 
necessity to enable it to operate over State: ‘hak tive tee aie ne talea 
certain State highways. The application,| and that the peonmanale without: the 
on its face, appears to be an application’ permission or consent of the tie 
to do ee an — ae an intra. | tioners proceeded to put into opens 
state business. It was claime Y|tion and conduct the operation of 
the , Mxponient, however, that, it aP-| motor yehicles “for, hire “within and 
alone, and that the application was | upon one foot ne uae oethisn ‘tae ae 
amenced so - to include “ oo respondent claimed the right to operate 
usiness at the suggestion of the com-| its buses through South Carolina, and 
mission, but this is denied by the peti-' that this right was sought to be en- 
tioners, —- en this 1 arises un- 

eed er the Constitution and laws of the 

Nature of Application United States. It is settled that where 
Termed Immaterial |a State brings suit in one of its own 

The evidence is not clear upon that, courts it may be removed to the Federal 
point, but I consider it immaterial | 


pone it is a - arising under “4 
whether the application was for an in-| Constitution or laws of the Unite 
terstate business alone or not. The rail-| States. Ames v. Kansas, 111 U. S. 449, 
road commission denied the application. 

The respondent thereupon undertook to Resp ondent Ready to 

do a purely and exclusively interstate| Meet Requirements 


business, There is no evidence before} The petitioners also argue that the 
me that it undertook to carry on any|case should be remanded because of 
| intrastate business. The respondent of-| section 266 of the Judicial Code as 
| fered to comply with all the police regu-| amended (U. S. Code, Title 28, Sec. 
lations of the State and pay all taxes,/ 380), or that in any event this court 
and execute all insurance bonds that/| should call together three judges for the - 
|might be required. It was ready and | hearing of the case. But that section 
willing to comply with these require-!has no application whatever to this case, 
ments of the State, and it undoubtedly; The case was not brought originally in 
had the ability to comply. this court, nor is the respondent oskinn 

The railroad commission, for any interlocutory injunction. If the 
sought to prevent it from operating its| respondent were bringing a case in this 
buses in South Carolina, and brought| court and asking for an interlocutory 
this action as stated to enjoin it. Before! injunction, then that section of the Code 
the case was removed from the State | would apply. 
court, a preliminary injunction was is-| This court therefore has jurisdiction 
sued enjoining the respondent pendente| and the motion to remand must be de- 
lite from operating any motor vehicles| nied. So also the motion to. call in 
for hire in and through the State on|three judges for the final hearing is 
the public highways. After the case| likewise denied. 
was removed into this court, this pre- Upon the merits of the case, little 
liminary injunction was dissolved, in|need be said. The respondent has not. 
so far as it enjoined the respondent from | attempted to do anything but an exclue 
jdoing an interstate business, but was| sively interstate business. It is readys 
continued pendente lite, in so far as it| willing and able to pay all taxes due, 
enjoined it from doing an intrastate |and to comply with all the police re- 
business. quirements of the State. It does not 

After the order dissolving the pre-|claim the right to do any intra- 
liminary injunction in part was passed,| state business except with the con- 
the petitioners or the State accepted|sent and permission of the railroad 
certain taxes for the doing of an inter-|commission, The railroad commission 
state business; but this was accepted|claims that under the Acts of the Gene 
in deference to the order of this court! eral Assembly of South Carolina, to 
lin dissolving the preliminary injunction, wit, Act No. 170, approved March -5, 
in part. After that order was passed,|1925 (p. 252).. and Act No, 663, 
the commission granted certificates of | approved Mar. 9, 1928 (p. 1238), the 
convenience and public necessity to the| railroad commission is vested with the 
|respondent to enable the respondent to! discretion to deny the respondent the use 
do an intrastate business on certain | of the highways even though the respond. 
routes only; and as to those routes, the|ent is ngaged exclusively in interstate 
petitioners concede that no injunction, commerce. But the decisions are clear 
should be granted. | that this is beyond their power. Buck 
| The amount in dispute is the value| Vv- Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 307; Bush Com- 
of the right of the respondent to'do an| pany v. Maloy, 267 U. S, 317; Sprout v. 
interstate business in this State, and: City. 277 U. S. 163; Interstate Company 
the petition for removal states that |v: Holyoke, 273 U. S. 45; Atlantic Pa- 
value to exceed $3,000, and this has not cific Stages v. Stahl, 36 Fed. (2d) 260. 
been traversed. Moreover, testimony So fas as the petition seeks to enjoin 
has been offered which satisfies me that | the respondent from doing a purely inter 
the amount in dispute far exceeds $3,-' state business, the prayer for an injunce 
000, and I so find. |tion must be denied, and the petition 

as ,_ ' dismissed. 

The petitioners first contend that this: “As to the intrastate business, the peti- 
court has no jurisdiction, and that the|tioners concede that no injunction should 
jease should be remanded to the State | 


{court on the ground that the State is [Continued on Page 10,Column 7.] 


however, | 














NAL HOTEL o. CUBA 


HAVANA ~ CUBA 


pity 


DECEMBER 


WILL P. TAYLOR 
Manager 


wire stock brokerage service 
brings Wall Street into the hotel. 
Obviously you should arrange 
to be in Havana this winter... 
and at the hotel where gaiety 
and gracious living have found 
a new zenith in the tropics. 
Reservations may be made 
at The Plaza'and at The 
F Savoy-Plaza, New York, and 
P at The Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
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THE 


Tax |Method of Computing Depletion 


ar 
Yo 

'& 

OU 


ases Concluded 
e Court 


tigation Involves Sections 
0 ewe Law Relating 
_ To Collections After Limi- 
tation Period 


preme Court of the United | 

States, Dec. 11, concluded the hearing of | 
series of 14 cases challenging the valid- | 

' ity and questioning the effect of sec- | 
tions 607 and 611 of the Revenue Act! 
of 1928 enacted, according to the con-| 


| 


On Property 


Fair Market Value as of Date of Transfer Said to Be! 


Received by Gift 


Proper Computation Basis in Fixing Income 


Tax on Mineral Lands 


New Orleans, La.—Where a person re- 


|ceived a gift of minera] property, the 
| depletion allowance in computing his in- 
come tax should-be the fair market: 
value of the property when received, the | 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has held. 

Under the Federal Revenue Act an al- 
lowance was made for depletion in the 


case of mineral property for the reason | 
that the property became leS: valuable | 


j taining the gain derived or loss ‘sustained 
| from a sale or other disposition of property, 
| real, personal, or mixed, acquired after Feb. 
28, 1913, shall be the cost of such property; 
except that— * * * 

(2) In the case of such property, acquired 
by gift after Dec. 31, 1920, the basis shall 
| be the same as that which it would have in 
the hands of the donor or the last preced- 
ing owner by whom it was not acquired 
by gun * 


The Commissioner contends. that the 


tention of the Government, to prevent re-| as worked, but'the Commissioner’s con-| taxpayer should be confined to the cost 


covery of taxe D hic] 
was delayed beyond the period of limi- 
tations by claims in abatement. 


On Dec. 9 the court heard arguments | 
in the cases of R. E. Giaham et-al. v. 
Goodcell, No. 36; Magee v. United States, 
No. 65; Oak Worsted Mills v. United 
States, No. 104, and began the consid- 
eration of Second National Bank of Sag- 
inaw v. United States, No. 323. Taft) 
“Woolen Co. v. United States, No. 105,! 
was submitted on the briefs. (V U. S. 
Daily, 3103.) 

On Dec. 10 the cases of Boston Pressed 
Metal Co. v. United States, No. 337; 
Daniel Reeves, Inc., v. Anderson, No.! 
463; Jennings v. Anderson, No. 529; and} 
Eastern Equities Corp. v. United States, | 
No. 519, were heard. United States v. 
Wyman, Partridge & Co. No. 416; 
Heiner. -v. -Erie-Coal & Coke Co., No. 
508; Roberts Sash & Door Co. v. United 
States, No. 97; Mascot Oil Co., Inc., v.| 
United States, No. 400; and Roy & Tit-| 
comb, Inc., v. United States, No. 412, | 
were heard on Dec. 11. 

These cases all raise the issue of | 
whether section 611 of the Revenue Act | 
of 1928 bars recovery of taxes assessed | 
prior to June 2, 1924 (the effective date | 
of the Revenue Act of 1924), when a 
claim in abatement was filed and col- | 
lection deferred until after the statutory | 
time had expired. 

Taxpayers Contentions | 

It was the contention of counsel for 
the various taxpayers in these cases 
that the effect of section 611 was to per- | 
mit the Commissioner of Internal Rev-| 
enue to make voluntary refunds of all 
taxes collected after the expiration of 
the statutory period except in cases} 
where a claim in abatement had been} 
filed by the taxpayer and collection was 
stayed; but that in cases where such 
claim was filed and such stay was se- 
cured, the Commissioner was prohibited 
from making voluntary refund of credit, 
and the taxpayer was relegated to his 
action at law against the collector. Such) 
action at law, it. was claimed, was in 
no wise interfered with. 

The section, it was urged, has no ap- 
plication in any case, unless there was 
an actual stay of-collection pending the 
determination of the claim in abatement 
and, if it is to be interpreted as de- 
feating a common law action against! 
the collector for the recovery of a tax 
illegally collected after the expiration, 
of the statutory period, then it is un- 
constitutional as depriving the taxpayer 
- his property without due process of 
aw. 

The position was urged by consent for 
some of the taxpayers that section 611 
and section 607 taken in conjunction | 
with it, are administrative provisions | 
applying only to the Commissioner and 
do not apply to a case where suit is 
brought in the courts. Under sections 
1106(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
they pointed out, it was provided that 
the statute of limitations shall not only} 
bar the remedy but shall extinguish the’ 
taxpayer’s liability. By virtue of that 
section and the expiration of the statu- 
tory period, it was declared, the tax- 
payer acquired a vested property right 
which, if taken away by section 611 
of the 1928 Act makes that section un- 
constitutional as a deprivation of prop- 
erty and vested right of action to re- 
cover. 

Involuntary Payments Noted 

Other contentions urged by counsel 
for the taxpayers were that the section 
is not to be construed to be retroactive or | 
applicable to a case in which the tax was 
collected after the enactment of section} 
1106(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 
while the section was in force. The col- 
lection of the tax, it was submitted, was 
never stayed by a claim in abatement 
while in some cases the tax was forcibly 
collected from the taxpayer and payment 
was not voluntary as contemplated by 
Congress by the use of the word “pay- | 
ment” in the section. The sections were 
also said not to be applicable to credits, 
the language referring only to payment. 

Counsel for the taxpayers who argued 
before the court on Dec. 10 and 11 were | 
as follows: In No. 323, W. A. Suther- | 
land; No. 337, Harry Friedman; No. 463, 
Elkan Turk; No. 529, Ewing Everett; 
No. 519, Robert E. Goodwin; No. 416, 
Frank J. Albus; No. 508, Robert A. Ap-; 
plegate; No. 97, Jesse I. Miller; No. 400, | 
Theodore B. Benson and W. A. Suther-' 
land, and in No. 412, Sydney P. Simpson. | 

On the side of the Government it was | 
contended by Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral, G. A. Youngquist and Charles B. 
Rugg, that the legislative history of the 
contested sections was necessary to a 
consideration of the intention of Con- 
gress in their enactment. This inten- 
tion, they reasoned, was to prevent the 
recovery of amounts collected where a 
claim in abatement was filed and collec- 
tion stayed until after the statute had 
run. 

Section 611, it was argued, did not 
merely provide a rule for administrative 
guidance but effectively bars the right 
of recovery by suit. The legislation 
fails in its purpose, it was declared, if 
the taxpayers contention that recovery 
can be obtained by suit prevails. More-| 
over, there would be no purpose in re-} 
ferring to an administrative officer a| 
claim which he could not grant, but, 
which the taxpayer could recover by suit 
in eourt. 

Liability Not Extinguishable 

In answer to the contention that the 
sections’ do not apply to suits in court 
against the collector personally, Mr. 
Youngquist declared that the common 
law right of taxpayers to sue in as-| 
sumpsit was taken away by statutes. | 
This ri¢ht, he declared. was based upon 
an illegal collection, notice to the col- 
lector and the collector’s right to retain | 
the money s0 collected. Statutes, he 
taid, have taken away both the element | 
of notice and the collector’s right to re- 
fain the money and thus have destroyed 
the basis of the common law right. 

The use of the word “payment,” it| 
was declared, is broad enough to pre-| 
vent any recovery by action, by credit! 
or by refund since it dealt with the 
merits of the recovery as well as the 
remedies available. 

Government counsel insisted that th: 
running of the statute of limitations 
against the collection of the debt did 
| not extingvion the liability therefor, but 
| merely.affected the remedy. If the lia- 


lowance should be confined to the cost of 


opinion held. 


RoBerRT H. LucAS, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 


v. 
S. B. DANIEL ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 3984. 
Petition for review of decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals (District of 
Texas). 

A. YOUNGQUIST,-SEWALL Key, C. M. 
CHAREST, R. H. SHaw, and RAYNEER 
N. Larson (W. CuTLER THOMPSON on 
the brief) for petitioner; Ropert ASH 
(T. J. REILLY on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 

Before BrYAN and Foster, Circuit 

Judges, and DAWKINS, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 25, 1930 

DAwKINs, District Judge.—These two 
cases involve appeals by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from the ad- 
verse rulings of the ‘Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upon asserted liability of the re- 
spondents for additional income taxes. 
They were tried and disposed of as one 
case by the Board and will be treated in 
the same manner here. 


Facts as Stipulated 
Quoted by Court 


The facts were stipulated and we quote 
and adopt the Board’s summary thereof 


G. 


|as follows: 


“1. The petitioners, S. B. and Charles 
R. Daniel, reside in Wichita Falls, Tex. 

“2. In 1902 and 1903, the petitioners’ 
parents, S. M. and Hattie S. Daniel, ac- 
quired 640 acres of land in Wichita 
County, Texas. Some years prior to 
i919 shallow oil production was discov- 
ered on this property, but the production 
was relatively small. In October, 1919, 
oil in large quantities was discovered 
at a depth of about 1,300 feet. If deple- 
tion, based on discovery values is allow- 
able, the amounts are as follows: 

1922: S. B. Daniel, $9,797.60; Charles 
R. Daniel, $6,922.35. 

1923: S. B. Daniel, $6,922.35; Charles 
R. Daniel, $6,822.35. 

“3. The parents of the petitioners 
herein, deeded to Charles R. Daniel and 
S. B. Daniel, on Nov. 19, 1919, an undi- 
vided two-thirds interest in the mineral 
rights on the property for the period to 
Dec. 31, 1920. On Dee. 8, 1920, the pa- 
rents executed another deed conveying 
to the sons an undivided two-thirds in- 
terest in the mineral rights on the prop- 
erty until Dec. 51, 1921. It was the pa- 
rents’ intention to give to the petitioners 
a two-thirds interest in the fee of the 
land or in case a sale took place to give 
them two-thirds of the receipts upon 
sale. 

“In adjusting the tax returns of the 
petitioners for 1919, 1920 and 1921, the 
respondent permitted the petitioners to 
value the gift as of Nov. 19, 1919, and 
to take advantage of all discovery valu- 
ations as the development of the prop- 
erty took place. 

“4, During the latter part of 1921 the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company offered 
$150,000 in cash for the mineral rights 
on the property. The parents were will- 
ing to accept the offer and divide the 
money, $50,000 to themselves and $100,- 
000 to the sons. 

“5, The sons deemed the sale inadvis- 

able and agreed to pay to their parents 
$50,000 for the one-third interest which 
the parents had planned to retain. In 
accordance with this agreement, the par- 
ents on Dec. 28, 1921, deeded to the peti- 
tioners for a consideration stated to be 
$10 and love and affection, 600 acres of 
this property. Forty acres of the total 
640 acres were retained by S. M. and 
Hattie S. Daniel as a homestead. 
_ “6, As a matter of fact, a two-thirds 
interest in the property was deeded in 
fee as a gift to the petitioners and a 
one-third interest was purchased in fee 
for $50,000 by the petitioners. 

“7, In determining the petitioners’ tax 
liability for the years in question the 
Commissioner has allowed depletion to 
the petitioners on a mineral value of 
$50,000.” 

Only a question of law is involved, i. e., 
are the taxpayers entitled to depletion 
allowances upon the fair market value 
of the property as of the date of the 
donation, as found by the Board, or must 
depletion be confined to the cost of the 
property? 


Revenue Act of 1921 


Applicable to Case 


The applicable statute is the Revenue 
Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 227), from which 
we quote what petitioner claims are per- 
tinent sections, as follows: 

Sec. 214. (a) That in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions; * . 

(10) In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, other natural deposits, and timber, a 
reasonable allowance for depletion and for 
depreciation of improvements, according to 
the peculiar conditions in each case, based 
upon cost, including cost of development not 
otherwise deducted. 


Sec, 202, (a) That the basis for ascer- 


eee | 
bility for the tax was not extinguished | 


otherwise than by payment at the time 
suit for refund was brought, it was sub- 
mitted that section 611 is clearly con- 
stitutional if construed to prevent re- 
covery. It is nothing more than a lim- 
itation on the granted privilege to sue 
for refund of taxes paid into the 
Treasury. 


s, the collection of which | tention that when a gift is made the al-|or sum actually paid out by the respond- 


;ents, to wit, $50,000, because the last 


|the property cannot be sustained, the| quoted section says that depletion and 


| depreciation shall be “based upon cost.” 
| However, subparagraph 10 of section 
|214(a) also contains a proviso that 
where mines, oil and gas wells, etc., are 
involved the taxpayer, for depletion pur- | 
poses, shali be permitted to add to his 
capital the increase in value resulting 

rom discovery of such.minerals within 
a period not to exceed 30 days, which, of 
course, would have been available to the | 
donors in this case had they retained the | 
property. 

Petitioner further contends that the is- 
sue is affected by the above quoted sub-' 
section (2) of section 202(a), of the | 
Revenue Act of 1921, which declares | 
that as to property “acquired by gift | 
after Dec, 21, 1920, the basis for gain 
derived or loss sustained from sale or 
other disposition of property shall be the 
same as that which it would have in the | 
hands of the donor or the last preceding | 
owner by whom it was not acquired by 
gift.” | 

However, that section of the statute 

deals solely with the matter of gain or| 
loss in sales or other dispositions from | 
which profit is derived, and not with de- | 
pletion or depreciation. We cannot see! 
that it has any application here. No 
specific provision is made in the act as| 
| to the basis for depletion where the prop- | 
;erty was acquired by gift, but. section | 
214(a) declares that in the case of mines, 
oil and gas wells, depletion shall be al- | 
lowed based upon cost and where they | 
are acquired by gift, there is, of course, | 
no cost; hence the Board of Tax Appeals | 
has uniformly held that the fair market | 
value at the time of acquisition was the | 
aa basis for the allowance of deple- | 
ion. 


Sec. 214(a) of the Act of 1921 de-| 
clared that there should be deducted'| 
from income “in the case of mines, oil | 
and gas wells, etc., a reasonable allow-| 
ance for depletion * * * according to! 
the particular conditions in each case, 
based upon cost, ete.” It would seem! 
that there was, therefore, no intention! 
to deny the right to depletion to any- 
one, and some reasonable basis had to 
be found upon which it could be cal- 
culated in the case of-a donee. 

In construing similar provisions in the 
acts prior to 1921 the Board or Tax 
Appeals (In re Bockhoff, 3 B. T. A,! 
560, and The Hub, -Inc., 3 B. T. A.| 
1259) held that a donee was entitled to| 
depletion and in McKinney’s Case, 16! 
B. T. A. 804, a like ruling was an-| 
nounced as to the Act of 1921, in which 
no change affecting this matter had been | 
made. The Board simply held that cost, 
when applied to a donee, was the fair| 
market value of the property when re-| 
ceived, citing in support thereof Gilbert | 
v. Butler, 4 B. T. A. 756; The Hub,| 
Inc., supra; F. W. Mathiessen Jr., 2 B.| 
T. A. 921; In re Mathiessen v. U. S.,| 
65 Ct. Cls. 484; and Heiner vy. Tindle,| 
276 U. S. 582. 


No Actual Determination 
Of Cost to Donee 


Unless a donee is to be denied the! 
right altogether, which does not seem to! 
have been the intention of Congress, 
then some reasonable basis had to be| 
|found for determining cost in such} 
|cases, and we think the Board was cor-| 
/rect in adopting the fair market value as) 
|the price or cost of property acquired in| 
that manner. Cost does not always mean) 
| the price paid for a thing. In the case of | 
|a donation the donor evidently con-| 
|siders the love, affection, esteem, or| 
other reasons therefor, at least equiv- 
alent to the value of the property given 
and these are sufficient in law to sustain 
the validity of such a transfer. 

Would the court be justified in disre- 
garding such considerations and in say-, 
ing that the whole of a capital asset 
so acquired should be taxed as income? 
We think not. See Heiner vy. Tindle, 
276 U.S. 586. The amendment of section 
202 (a) of 1921, which, in case of sale| 
| or other disposition of property acquired | 
|by gift or donation, declared that the 
| basis for taxation should be the same| 
jas it would have had in the hands of | 
jthe last owner who “had not acquired | 
by gift,” was to prevent the evasion of 
| taxation. 
| However, the act left in force the, 
| provision found in subparagraph (3) that 
| where such property had been acquired | 
| “by bequest, devise or inheritance, the| 
| basis shall be the fair market price or 
| value of such property at the time of | 
| such acquisition.” While, as we have! 
|indicated above, section 202(a) is ap- | 
| plicable only to sales or other trans- 
j actions from which a gain is derived, 
| still its provisions being in pari materia, | 
|we think show the intent of Congress | 
as to the basis for valuation where | 
property was acquired by gift or dona-| 


| determination of cost to the donee. 

The ruling of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed and the petition is 
denied. 


Federal Tax Cases in 
| the Supreme Court 


| 

_ No.-581. Edgar M, Morsman Jr., Admin- | 
istrator, v. Commissioner. Certiorari to 
|the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit which held against the taxpayer 
jand ruled that where the donor of an ir-| 
j revocable trust created in 1922 reserved 
a life interest, the property in the trust 
was subject to the estate tax imposed by 
the 1924 act, upon the owner’s death in 
1925 (V U. S. Daily 2886), 


Index and Digest 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can 
xn 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Depletion—Basis—Property acquired by gift—1921—Act— 
The donee is entitled to depletion allowances upon the fair market value of the 


property as of the date of donation.—-I 
Daily, 3130, Dee. 13, 1930. 


sucas v. Daniel, (C. C. A, 5.)—V U. S. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in. the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


evEenuée, 


‘7 


| fo 


tion, in which there could be no actual| > 


| D=cisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


: Promulgated Dec. 12 
W. A. Sheaffer ' Pen Company, Docket 
Nos, 16788, 27036. : 
The Board has no jurisdiction | 
is sent to | 


where a deficiency noti : 
a dissolved Missouri corporation and 
a Delaware corporation, which ac- 
quired its assets and assumed its lia- 
bilities, files a petition. 

Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc., Docket 
Nos. 17940, 19871. 4 

1. As of July 15, 1920, the _peti- 
tioner acquired the assets of E. 
Burt & Co, under an agreement by 
which all of petitioner’s shares of 
stock, consisting of 10,000 no-par- 
value common. shares and 5,000 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, should, in the first in- | 
stance, be issued to the stockholders 
of E. W. Burt & Co., Inc., who in 
turn within 30 days should transfer 
to one Julian all of .the shares of 
common stock, Julian agreeing to 
loan to E. W. Burt, the principal 
stockholder, $350,000, secured by 
3,500 shares of the preferred stock 
of the petitioner. The petitioner 
was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, and the 
terms of the agreement were 
strictly complied with. The assets 
of E. W. Burt & Co., Inc., had a 
fair market value in excess of their 
cost to that company. Held that 
section 331 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 does not operate to deprive 
the petitioner from including in in- 
vested capital the appreciation in 
value of the assets of E. W. Burt 
& Co.,-Inc. 

2. The petitioner owned less than 
60 per cent of the stock of Ground 
Gripper Stores, inc. Heid that the 
two companies were’ not affliated 
for the fiscal period ended Apr. 30, 
1921, nor for the fiscal year ended 
Apr. 30, 1922. 7 

Spinks Realty Company, Docket Nos. 
29879, 42185. 

1. The depreciated cost of a cer- 
tain building owned by the _ peti- 
tioner, removed in 1923 in order to 
obtain a 99-year lease upon the land, 
held to represent the cost of said 
lease to the petitioner, which 
should be capitalized and exhausted 
over the term of the lease. 

2. Fees paid by the petitioner for 
services in securing said lease are 
capital expenditures and should. be | 
exhausted ratably over the term of | 
the lease. 

Edward J. Lehmann, Otto’ W. Lehmann, | 
and Edith M. Behr, as Trustees of | 
the Fair Stock Trust, Docket No. 
82137. | 

(1) Where power is conferred upon 
trustees to pay over to the bene- 
ficiaries such part of the income of 
the trust as in their discretion seems 
best, or to accumulate it and pay 
the accumulations to those entitled 
to the corpus at the termination of 
the trust and in the exercise of their 
discretion the trustees paid over 
only a part of the income received 
during the taxable year, and where 
it is not shown that during said 
year they determined to distribute 
the remainder, held that, under sec- 
tion 219 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, the beneficiaries and not the 
trustees were taxable on the amount 
of income distributed. 

Henry M. Robinson, William H. Davis, 
George I. Cochran, Nellie M. Dunn, 
Executrix of the Last Will and Testa- | 
ment of William E. Dunn, Deceased, | 
E. A. Bryant, Isabel Staats, John 
Earle Jardine, and the Security-First | 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Lega- | 
tees and Trustees under the Last Will | 
and Testament of William R. Staats, | 
Deceased, John B. Miller, Docket Nos. 
36367, 33366, 33367, 33648, 34078, | 
36958 and 37119. | 

Each of the petitioners, in com- 
puting his net income for 1923, is 
entitled to deduct, as a loss sus- 
tained in that year, the cost of 
shares of the capital stock of 
Super-Refining Process Corporation | 
involved herein. 

Zenith Real Estate Trust, Docket No. 
41412. | 

The petitioner herein held to be | 
an association taxable as a corpora- 
tion. 


‘ 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Distribution Census to Show 


Urban and Rural Dependency 


Exact Facts on Trade Rela- 


Survey Expected to Reveal 


tions Between Municipal and Farm Sections 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organ 
Domestic Markets. 


By Charles D. Bohannan 


(icommnnie’ in Charge, Section of Agriculture and Rural Distribution, Bureau of 


izations. The present series deals with 


Census, Department of Commerce 


HE Census of Distribution, for the 
first time in our National history, 
will provide data which have long 


' been sorely needed in our efforts to 


solve some of the most perplexing 
problems in our National agricultural 
economy. In the words of one of the 


| most careful and, at the same time, the 


most practical research workers in the 
economics and sociology of agriculture, 


| this census will provide: “For the first 


time in the history of America this dis- 
tribution study of the Census Bureau 
will give us fact bases for definite 
thinking about town-and-country in- 
terdependercies, the “volumes and 


| values. of the contributions of the coun- 
| try to the towns and of the towns to 


* * * 


the country - regions. The 
trouble all along has been that. nobody 


| has known definitely about anything 


* 


in this field of investigation * * 
* * * JT think this 1930 Census is the 
best thing in any country of the world 


since mankind began to make history.” 

Much has been made of the value of 
the Census of Distribution to manufac- 
wholesalers, retailers, trade 
associations, advertising agencies, and 
the like. It has been truthfully said 
that this first Census of Distribution 
will furnish to these and similar kinds 
of business men and concerns means of 


| making the first accurate check on many 


phases of their business and on general 
economic conditions in which they are 
very much interested. For example, 
the manufacturer will have available 
for the first time something like com- 
plete and accurate figures regarding 
the location and size of various kinds 
of wholesale outlets; the wholesaler 
likewise will have the first figures on 
a National basis relative to retail out- 
lets by kinds of commodities which have 
been based on actual data rather than 
on guesswork; the individual retailer 
will find in the Census data much 
which will be of value to him in check- 
ing the figures for his own business, 
such as expenses, humber of employes, 
wages, stocks carried, etc., with the 


| averages for similar kinds of retail 


businesses in similar communities. 
* * ” 


HE chief values of the Census of 

Distribution, however, will ‘be in 
the use of the data by trained and con- 
scientious research workers in their 
studies of our most outstanding. eco- 
nomic problems. Among these Na- 
tional problems, none is at present of 
more immediate concern than the eco- 
nomic and social problems of agricul- 
ture. This Census will undoubtedly 
furnish the basis for and stimulus to 
research work on agricultural prob- 
lems of a scope:and character never 
heretofore possible because of the 
scanty nature and the inadequacy of 
the data available. 

Among the numerous problems on 
which the Census of Distribution will 
supply helpful economic information 
are the following: What is the charac- 
ter and extent of the part played by 
retail stores in rural credit? What is 
the type and kind and general charac- 


In the next of this series of articles 


the issue of Dec, 15, A. W. Miller, Chief, Packers and Stockyards Division, 
Department of Agriculture, discusses the functions of the Division as they relate 
to livestock marketing at public stockyards. 
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‘Customs Levy Reduced 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 
Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
Status: 
H. R. 14675. Interior Dept. 
Dec. 8. Passed H. Dec. 12. 


Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 


H. J. Res. 432. 
reclosure pro@eedings by Fedl. land banks | 


Reptd. to H. 


for two yrs.; Banking and Currency. 
Bridges 
lls Introduced: ‘ | 
S. 5255. Tydings. To extend the time; 
Chesapeake Bay; Commerce. 
District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5283. Capper. To refund to so-called 
asst. directors in public schools of Distr. 0 
Col. amts. withheld under Act of Je. 20, 
1906; District of Columbia. 

S. 5297. Capper. Pipe lines for petroleum | 
and petroleum products; 


Bi 


ia. 
H. R. 15010. Kelly. 
pipe lines for petroleum and 
products; District of Columbia. ‘ 

H. R. 15012. Hawley. To. acquire for | 
park, Heurich-Smith tract at Columbia Rd. 
and 19th St.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


petroleum 


tills Introduced: 


H. R. 14995. Hawley. To transfer control! War Dept.) 
of building No. 2 on customhouse reservation | <tatutes relating to detachments at U. 


Edwards. Suspending | Bills Introduced: 


H. R. 15001. Denison. To amend sections 
7, 8 and 9 of Panama Canal Act; Interstate 


; and Foreign Commerce. 


Internal Revenue 


H. J. Res. 433. Hawley. 


fare, or unemployment relief; Ways and 


| Means. 


International Conferences 
Billa Introduced: 


H. J. Res. 434. Maas. For U. S. par- 


| ticipation in Second World Conf. of Workers. 1414, 


for Crippled, at The Hague, Je. 28, 1931; 
Foreign Affairs. 
Judiciary 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 15003. 


Fitzgerald. To amend sec. 


District of Colum: | 10 of Act of May 29, 1928; Revision of Laws. 


National Defense 


To construct certain | pins Introduced: 


S. 5288. Hale. For construction of cer- 


!tain naval vessels; Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 14991. Britten. For apptmt. as 
ensigns in line of Navy all midshipmen 
graduates from Naval Academy in 1931; 


| Executive Depts.: Miscellaneous Offices | Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 15004. James, Mich. (By request, 
To repeal obsolete parts of 


at Nome, Alaska, Secy. of War; Ways and! Military Academy; Military Affairs. 


Megns, 
Fish: Birds: Game 
Bills Introduced: é 

S. 5290. Wheeler. For installation of 
mechanical fish screen on Sun River Canal, 
State of Montana; Commerce, 

Highways 
Bills Introduced: 

S. J. Res. 78. Tydings. For comm. for 
construction of Washington-Lincoln Memor- 
ial Gettysburg Boulevard. Reference changed 
from Library to Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 14998. Hawley. To construct road 
in Umpqua National Forest between Steam- 
boat Bridge and Black Camas, Oreg.; Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Indians 
Billa Introduced: ‘ 

S. 5295. Carey. For additional per capita 
payment to Shoshone and Arapahoe In- 
dians; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 14992. Douglas, Ariz. To cancel 
lcertain reimbursable charges against lands 
| within Gila River Indian Reservetion; In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. R. 14996. Hawley. 
hear claims of certain bands, nations, or 
| tribes of Indians in Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Bills Introduced: ‘i 
S. 5285... Bingham... To.amend organic-act 





Ct, of Claims to 


| 


For site for auxi- 
Calif.; 


H, R. 15011, 
liary air base 
Naval Affairs. 

Hf, R. 15013. Owen. To establish per- 
manent submarine base; Naval Affairs, 

Parks 


Bills Introduced: 
S. 5250. Jones. 

Mount Rainier Natl. 

Lands. and Surveys. 

S. 5267. Shortridge. To convey certain 
lands td county of Los Angeles, Calif., for 
park purposes; Commerce. 

H. R. 14997. Hawley. ° To create Silver 
Creek Falls Natl. Park in Oreg. and apprn. 
therefor; Public Lands. 

H. R. 15008. Summers, Wash. To extend 
boundaries of Mount Rainier National 
Park, Wash.; Public Lands. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R, 14999. Hawley. 
relating to postal savings 
Office and Post Roads, 

Public Bui'dings and Grounds 
Stotus: 

S, 5021. Norris. To expedite construc- 
tion of public works outside of Distr. Col.; 
title of sites to be- taken in advance: of 
final judgment-under power. of eminent, -do- 


4 


Coyle. 
at Camp Kearrey, 


To extend boundaries of 
Park, Wash.; Public 


To amend laws 
system; Post 


| 


ter of retail outlets available to our 
agricultural and rural population as 
compared with urban dwellers? What 
is the present degree of penetration of 
the chain or multiple unit stores into 
ural areas—for the country as a whole 
and in different sections? How may 
the extension of this type of merchan- 
dising, which has so far, for the most | 
part, been on the cash basis, affect the 
rural credit situation? Within the | 
agricultural and rural areas, as a | 
whole and particular sections thereof, 
what per cent of the population is en- 
gaged in distributive activities? What 
is their annual wage income? What | 
is the total volume and value af direct | 
purchases of livestock by the packers? | 
To what extent are the large chain food | 
retailers developing direct country | 
buying? What may be the probable | 
effect of this type of vertical integra- | 
tion as between these groups and agri- | 
cultural cooperatives, both on other | 
city market outlets for agricultural | 
commodities, and on the need for and | 
adequacy of the market news service, 
the financing of production, etc.? | 
Stated briefly, the census includes all 
classes of distributors, including whole- 
salers, retailers, and assemblers of raw 
material, such as agricultural commod- | 
ities. In addition to the inquiries of | 
distributors, certain specific questions 
concerning distribution have also been 
asked by the various manufacturers 
who are included in the regular Cen- 
sus of Manefactures. 
* 


T 


* | 
HE information pertaining to the | 
distribution af agricultural com- | 
modities, when tabulated and analyzed, 
will present data which should be of | 
incalculable value to research workers | 
and others in the problems of agricul- | 
ture—economics, social and educa- 

tional. Specifically it will present on a | 
National basis data on: 

1. The distributive mechanism in- | 
volved in moving agricultural com- | 
modities, either in their original or | 
their processed forms, from points of 
production to points of consumption. 

2. On the demand for agricultural 
commodities in the consuming centers 
as reflected by wholesale and retail 
sales. ‘ 

3. On the present status of coopera- | 
tives enterprises, both on the part of | 
producers and consumers. | 

4. The extent to which stores in the 
agricultural regions function as agen- 
cies of rural credit. | 

In the past altogether too much of | 
the discussion concerning the relative 
efficiency or inefficiency of methods of | 
distribution has been based either on | 
partially known facts or on isolated 
instances. 

The problems of food distribution 
particularly are constantly becoming 
more acute from the standpoint of | 
National political economy. It is 
confidently felt that the Census of 
Distribution will furnish facts which | 
are sorely needed as a basis for 
thinking on these problems by legis- | 

| 
| 


| 


lators, farmers and research students 
of marketing. 


on “Domestic Markets,’ to appear in 





On Pictures and Puzzles | 
New York, Dec. 12.—The United} 
| States Customs Court reaches the con-| 
|clusion, in granting an import claim of | 
| Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, that| 
|jig saw puzzles, for tariff assessment | 
| purposes, are not.toys. The court sets| 
|aside the collector’s assessment at 70 


lof Porto Rico; Territories and Insular Af-| per cent ad valorem, under paragraph! 
oe. 
fairs, 


; 1414, Tariff Act of 1922, and fixes duty| 
;at 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem, under} 
|the provision in paragraph 410, Act of | 
1922, as manufactures of wood. (Pro-| 
| test 387670-G-78122). | 

In another decision, sustaining a pro-| 


“living pic- 
| tures” are not toys. Duty is applied | 
| by the court at the rate of 60 per cent 
j ad valorem, under paragraph 31, Act of | 
| 1922, The collector imposed duty at 70! 
| per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 

as toys. (Protest 147903-G- 
| 50483-25). | 


|main; Refrd, to Judiciary Dec. 11. 
Public Lands 
| Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 15002. Eaton, 
| lands; Public Lands. 
Reclamation: Irrigation 
| Bills Introduced: 
| §&. 5296. Carey. For application of net | 
| revenues from operation of Shoshone power | 
!plant, Wyo.; Irrigation and Reclamation. | 
! Veterans 
| Bills Introduced: 
8S. 5251. Davis. 
| stic center U. S. Vets.’ Bur Hospital 
| 49 at Philadelphia; Finance. 
| S$, 5252. Cutting. To lease to Vets.’ Bur. 
|grounds and property at Fort Bayard, N.| 

Mex.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 14993. Gavagan. For issue of Govt. 
bonds to be exchanged for vets.’ adjusted. | 
service certifigates; Ways and Means. 
| H. Ry 14994. Gavagan. For cash pay- | 
ment of World War vets.’ adjusted-service 
| certicates; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 15000. Schneider. For hospitaliza- 
} tion of persons dischgd. from U. S. Army, 
| Navy or Marine Corps who have contracted 
, tuberculosis in line of duty; Military Affairs. 
; H. R. 15006. Hoffmen. Promotion upon 
retirement of officers of Army, Navy and 
{Marine Corps, and Coast Guard for World 
|War and Spanish War service; 
| Affairs. 

H. R. 15007. Hoffman. Promotion upon 
retirement af warrant officers and enlisted 
|men of Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard to commissioned rank held by them 
(during World War or Spanish-American 

War; Military Affairs. 

H. R, 15009. Crail. For monument at 
Natl. Home for Disabled Voluntcer Soldiers 
Pacific Br. Los Angeles, Calif. in honor of 
vets. of all American wars; Military Affair: 
Status:, 

$. 5229.’ Robinson, Ind. For relief of 
unemployed former service men in Distr. 
Col.; Refrd..to District of Columbia, 


Colo. Oil-shade | 


To convert into diagno- | 
No. } 


| 
| 


Foerster, 


Hokusai. 
| Kinsey, Victor E. 


| Leach; Paul R. That man Dawes. 


Plato. ... 


| Tecklenburg, Adolf. 


Military | 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress. 


List supplied a by ‘the Library: 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are, excinded.. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of las* line. 


, with an appreciation by 

Dorothy N. Arms. (American etchers, 
vol. viii.) 11 p. N. Y., Crafton collec- 
tion, 1930. 30-29004 
Ferris, Constance. Curtain calls. 62 p. San 
Francisco, Calif.. Harr Wagner pub. co., 
1930. 30-29024 
Norman. Towards _ standards; 
study of present eritical movement in 
American letters. 224 p. N. Y., Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. 30-29023 


' Gilliland, Adam R. General parehotony, 


professional students, by ..., John 
Morgan and S. N. Stevens. 439 p., illus. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1930. 30-29123 
Giovannoli, Harry. Kentucky female orphan 
school. 210 p. Midway, Ky., 1930. 
3830-29003 
Gore-Booth, Eva. Buried life of Deirdre, 
illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1930. 30-29026 
Harvard African expedition. ... African re- 
public of Liberia and Belgian Congo}; 
1926-1927, ed. by Richard P. Strong. (Con- 
tributions from Dept. of tropical medicine 
and Institute for tropical biology and 
medicine. no. v.) 2 v., illus, Cambridge, 
Harvard univ. press, 1930, 30-28936 
(Masters of colour print. 8.) 
N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 19380. 30-29006 
Index to ifon and steel 
patents, by ... and Thomas E. Hopkins, 
American compilation co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
356 p. Alton press, 1930. 30-29011 
Lavender, William. Rock Island in_ story 
and history. 32 p., illus. Rock Island, 
Ill., 1930. 30-29263 
349 p. 
Chicago, Reilly & Lee co., 1930, 30-29262 
Lehigh. Portland: cement co. American air- 
port designs, drawings from -Lehigh air- 
ports competition. 96 p., illus. N. Y., 
Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, 1930. 30-29009 
Mansfield, Katherine. Novels & novelists, 
by . , edited by J. Middleton Murry. 
308 p. London, Constable & co., 1930. 
30-29029 
Miller, Clarence A. Legislative evolution of 
Interstate Commerce act. 519 p. Wash., 
D. C., J. Byrne & co., 1930. 30-29270 
Milton, John. Poems of John Milton, ed. 
by Frank A. Patterson. (Modern read- 
ers’ series.) 468 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-28943 
Milwitzky, William. My progress book in 
Spanish. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Columbus, O., 
American education press, 1930. 30-29025 
Pierce, Bessie L. Civic attitudes in Ameri- 
ean school textbooks. (Studies in mak- 
ing of citizens.) 297 p. Chicago, Ill, 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 30-29000 
The Republic, trans. by Paul 
(Loeb classical library. Greek 
authors.) 1v. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1930. 30-29027 
Richardson, Mrs. Anna S. (Sausser). Bride’s 
book of etiquette. 115 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 80-29119 
Richardson, William P. Outline of law of 
bailments, carriers and innkeepers. 193 
p. Brooklyn, N. Y., Brooklyn law school, 
1930. 30-29267 
Rothenburger, William F. Cross in sym- 
bol, spirit and worship. 220 p. Boston, 
Mass., Stratford co., 1930. 30-29120 
Rugg, Harold O. History of American, civ- 
ilization, economic and social. (Rugg so- 
cial-science course. vol. III.) 636 p., 
illus. Boston, Ginn & co., 1930. 
30-27071 
Service, RoWert W. Collected verse of... 
811 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 30-29030 
Shepherd, Edith E. Shepherd tests in gram- 
mar. 40 numbered leaves. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-28941 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Mabel (McGeorge). Palm- 
istry, by M. M. MacGregor (pseud.). 249 
p., illus. Phila., Penn pub. co., 1930. 
30-29118 
Sigmon, Dallas L. Framing guide and steel 
square; a practical treatise on roof fram- 
ing. (“4th edition.”) 312 p. Sheffield, 
Ala., 1930. 30-29010 
Strang, David. Printing of etchings and 
engravings. 218 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1930. 
30-26903 
Sutherland, Hale. Introduction to struc- 
tural theory and design... by... and 
Harry L. Bowman. 1 v., illus. N. Y., J. 
Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-29008 
Code-condenser Rec- 
ord, compiled by ... 13 p. Hamburg, 
Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & co. m. b. h,, 
1929. 30-29001 
Vittorini, Domenico. Modern Italian novel. 
296 p. Phil., Univ. of Pa. press, 1930, 
30-28942 
Williams, Mary W. People and politics of 
Latin America. 845 p. Boston, Ginn & 
co., 1930. 30-29265 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ala.—Educational Directory. 1930-1931, 
Dept. of Educ, A. F. Harman, Secy. and 
Exec. Officer. Montgomery, 1930, 

Ill.—Biennial Rept. of Secy. of State for 
f. yrs. Oct. 1, 1929, to Sept. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by W. J. Stratton, Secy. 
of State. Springfield, 1930. 

Banking Law. Auditor’s Edition, 1930, 
Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Springfield, 1930. 

Regulations for Guidance in Adminis- 
tration of Inheritance Tax Law with text 
of law. Oscar E. Carlstrom, Att. Gen. 
Springfield, 1928. 

Centennial Celebration of Founding of 
Ill. College. 1829-1929, Oct. 12-15, 1929, 
Jacksonville. 


Shorey. 


E _. To dedyct from test of the Rice Import Company, Inc.,' Ariz.—26th Ann. Ariz. State Fair Premium 
| gross income gifts to charitable, social wel-| the court finds that so-called 


List, Phoenix, Nov. 10-15, 
Thompson, Chairman, Ariz. 
Comm., Phoenix, 1930. 

Nev.—Repts. of Cases determined by Su- 
preme Court, 1929-1930—Vol. LII. Reptd, 
by Eva Hatton, Clk. of Supreme Court, 
and Chas. W. Guthrie, Official Reptr., 
Carson City, 1930. 


1930. J. E, 
State Fair 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Iabrary of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

List of publications relating to Transporta- 
tion, Railroad and Shipping Problems, 
Postal Service, Telegraphs-Telephones, 
and Panama Canal—Price List 25, 19th 
Ed, Free at Supt. of Documents. 

(26-26255) 

Air Commerce Bull.—Vol, 2, No. 11, Dee. 
1, 1930. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

| Vocational Education in Home Economics— 
Bull. No. 151; Home Economics Series 
No. 12, Je., 1980, Fedl. Bd. for Voca- 
tional Education. Price, 30 cents. 

E30-341 

Leather Industry and Trade of Czechoslo- 
vakia—T. I. B. No. 732. Bur of Fore 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

$1-26112 

Biological Study of Trichogramma Minutum 
Riley as Egg Parasite of Oriental Fruit 
Moth—Tech, Bull. No, 215, Nov., 1980, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 

Agr. 30-1273 

Flaxseed Production by Power Farming 
Methods in Northern Great Plains—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No. 1650, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Price, 5 cents, Aer, 30-1272 

Citrus Fruit Growing in Southwest. Farm. 
ers’ Bull. No, 1447, U. 8S, Dept of Agri 
culture. Price, 10 cents, (Agr. 25-283 

Rept, of Librarian to Secy. of Agricultyy 
for f. yr. endéd' Je. ‘30, 1930.‘ U, S. Dep 

of Agriculture. Apply at Dept. (8-26939) 


e 
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Public Utilities 


State Regulation | Power Nominee Is Declared ~ |Muscle Shoals 


Praised for Gain 


In All Insurance senator 


Indiana Commissioner Says: 


Confidence of Public in 


Business Has Increased 
Greatly in Two Decades 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 12.—State su-|he has not any “background of experi-| had obtained a retainer from Tulane Uni- 


pervision has made a real contribution 
to. insurance progress in..establishing 
the basis for the public confidence which 
now exists in all branches of the busi- 
ess, the President of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
Clarence C. Wysong,. Insurance. Commis- 


sioner of Indiana, told the delegates at-| 


tending. the 24th annual convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents here Dec, 12. 


“The conspicuous ascendancy of life 
insurance during the last two decades, 
asevidenced by the large increases in 
business in force, is.a concrete illustra- 
tion of the growth in the public confi- 
dénce of life insurance as a whole,” 
said Commissioner. Wysong. ~ “Public 
confidence in the insurance business 
may, by the activities of Insurance Com- 
missioners, be stimulated and encour- 
aged, or, on the other hand; it may be 
impaired and diminished. The efforts 
of-insGrance supervising officials in de- 
manding and maintaining for the bene- 
fit of the public the highest standards 
of. management, and acting as retard- 


ing influences on unscrupulous promo-} 


tions, have heen of dominating impor- 
tance.” 
Enjoys Public Confidence 
Pointing out that the insurance insti- 
tution today enjoys the public’s confi- 
dence to an unusual degree, Mr. Wysong 
said this rests on the character and 
ability of its management. . 
- “Tt is important to the agreeing) 
of this good name, earned by years of 
€onscientious and able management, that 
those who might reflect upon it be de- 
terred from engaging in the manage- 
ment of insurance institutions. It is in 
the exercise of this preventive function 
that I claim for State supervision of 
insurance a worthwhile contribution to- 


wards the creation and building of this | 


reserve of public confidence in the in- 
surance business.” “ 

Mr, Wysong explained that when 
there is assurance of character and 
ability in the managethent of insurance 
companies, the problems of supervision 
are reduced to requiring compliance with 
technical restrictions and solving smaller 
problems involving differences of opin- 
ion. Even without supervision, he said, 
able management would see to it that 
the interests of policyholders are never 
in, jeopardy. 


Once Thought Unwarranted 
“As. I have said,” Mr. Wysong con- 


tinued, “management of character and | 


ability may be depended upon to.func- 


tion properly regardless of statutory in- | 


tetvention. However, the burden which 
supervision of insurance has placed upon 
worthy companies, which might be with 
complete safety relieved of its exactions, 
is in my judgment worth to these com- 
panies all the cost of compliance with 


statutory regulations and the, some-| 
times, inconvenience of supervisory re- 


quirements. The responsibilities of su- 
pervising officers have been constantly 


expanding and the demands upon the! 


eompanies likewise. The present con- 
cept of statutory supervision of insur- 
ance would have been considered by ex- 
eeutives of an earlier generation entirely 
unwarranted interference with the rights 
of the business. To you as life insur- 
ance executives may I say that it has «ll 
been worth while. I do not believe that 
any business in the land of whatever 
character has a record for continued 
solvency, for conscientious regard for the 
interests of its clients that excels or per- 
haps even approaches that of the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Statutory require- 
ments for preliminary organization and 
of supervision have made this record pos- 
sible by keeping out of th: business many 
of those who might otherwise have en- 
gaged in“. 

“It must be recalled too, that the gen- 
eral public are hardly capable of judg- 


ing the statement of an insurance com-| 


pany. Consider then the value to the 
public of the knowledge that these com- 
panies cannot cannot continue to do busi- 
ness unless they meet the statutory tests 
of solvency and that sworn statements 
evidencing this solvency must be filed 
with a public officer who has the author- 
ity to substantiate their accuracy by ex- 
amination of the. company’s books. and 
regords. These conditions of themselves 
would be sound basis for public confi- 
dence. When to this is added the statu- 
tory requirements’ prevalent in a ma- 
jority of the States that policy forms 
shall conform to certain standards, and 
must be approved by the supervising of- 
ficers, there can be no doubt that super- 
vision in the United States has made a 
real contribution to insurance progress 
in establishing the basis for that pub- 
lic confidence which now exists in the in- 
stitution of insurance in all its branches. 

“The public feels that there is an um- 
pire between themselves and the com- 
panies in the person of the Insurance 
Commissioner. Hence, they deal with 
complete confidence.” 





Minnesota Opinion 
On Insurance Sale 


Borrowing on Policy to Buy In- 
surance Disapproved 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dée. 12. 


It. is. very bad practice, according to 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance C- P. 
Diepenbrock, for an insurance’ agent to 
suggest to a buyer that he borrow money 
oh one insurance policy to buy other in- 
surance, Although probably not, “twist- 
ing”: in itself, it- might be coupled with 
other representations, Mr. Diepenbrock 
declares, which would constitute it a vio- 
lation of the agency qualification law. 

The letter of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, replying to an agent’s inquiry on 
this point, follows in full text: 

It is very unsatisfactory for us to give 
you an opinion concerning the inquiries 
submitted in your letter of Nov. 29. 
Much depends upon the circumsiances in 
each individual case. Strictly speaking, 
it 18 not unlawful for an agent to sug- 
ey to a buyer that he borrow money on 
existi olicy to purchase other in- 

hone may be circumstances 






surance, 








For Federal 


Charges that Marcel Garsaud of New 
rleans, La., nominated for the Federal 
| Power Commission for the term ending 
June 22, 1932, is under “obligation” to 
leading figures in Louisiana who are af- 
filiated with power interests, and that 


ence which would qualify him for ad- 
ministration of the Water Power Act in 


the public interest,” were brought Dec. | 


112 before the Senate Committee on In- 


| terstate Commerce by representatives of | 


Governor Huey Long, of Louisiana, who 
| Opposes his confirmation. 


Qualification of 
i Nominees Examined 


| Frank R. McNinch, of Charlotte, N. 
C., nominated for the term ending 1934, 
devoted a greater part of his time be- 
fore the Committee to setting forth his 
political affiliations and activities. Cross- 
examination. by the Committee was 
chiefly centered around the terms of 
the law which requires that the Com- 
mission be composed of five members— 
two from the minority and three from 
the majority parties—and the qualifica- 
tions of the witness under these terms, 
in view of his having ‘‘bolted” the ticket 
of the minority party in the 1928 elec- 
tions, 

Ralph B. Williamson, of Washington, 
nominated for the term ending 1933, 


|also appeared for examination. 
| setting forth his previous activities as 
a> privately practicing attorney, he was 
questioned briefly concerning his views. 
|He asserted. that he was favorable to 
|the theory of Federal supervision of in- 
| terstate transmission of power. 

Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, nomi- 
‘nated for the term ending 1931, also 
|testified briefly concerning his views, de- 
claring himself “absolutely in favor of 
Federal jurisdiction over all interstate 
power transmission, regardless of origin 
jof the power.” 

The examination of Mr. Williamson 
and Mr. Draper occupied only a few 
minutes. 

Witnesses who appeared in opposition 

to Mr. Garsaud’s confirmation were A. 
| D. Danziger, attorney of New Orleans; 
A. L. Shushan, president of the Orleans 
|Levee Board, and John McCay, general 
|manager of the New Orleans Dotk 
| Board. 
Mr. Danziger told the Committee that 
|he appeared voluntarily before the Com- 
| mittee’ at Governor Long’s request, and 
|that he had no gainful occupation with 
|the State government of Louisiana. 
| “My primary reason for appearing,” he 
|said, “is that I have read the Water 
| Power Act, and have decided that the 
; question of who shall administer the act 
in the public interest is a question of 
grave importance. I have looked closely 
{into Mr. Garsaud’s qualifications, and I 
have reached thé conclusion that he is 
not of the correct timber to perform 
this duty.” 





Nominee Dismissed 
From Levee Board 


Mr. Danziger said that Mr. Garsaud 
first came into public notice as a mem- 
ber of the Orleans Levee Board, from 
which position he was dismissed by Gov- 
ernor Long. Immediately afterward, he 
|said, Mr. Garsaud became manager of 
the New Orleans Dock Board, on the 
recommendation of Rudolph S. Hecht. Mr. 
Hecht, Mr. Danziger said, in addition to 
being president of the Dock Board, is 
Chairman of the Board of the New Or- 
leans Public Service Company, which is 
a subsidiary of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company. 

Through Mr. Hecht’s- influence, Mr, 
Danziger declared, Mr. Garsaud’s com- 
pensation was increased from $6,000 to 
$15,000 per year. Also, he declared, the 
Dock Board, through using a number of 
separate electric meters, were paying to 
the New Orleans Public Service Com- 
pany “double what would have been 
paid if a single master meter had been 
used.” 

_ Throughout Mr. Garsaud’s administra- 
tion, he said, no effort was made to 
| lower the expense for power paid to the 
New Orleans Public Service Company. 

“Governor Long feels,” he said, “that 
he does not want a man sitting on this 
Commission who owes the debt to a 
subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., which Mr. Garsaud does. 
doesn’t feel that in a conflict between 
public interest and the power interests 
that Mr. Garsaud would be in a position 
to serve the public.” 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 


x 








from a score of men in public life in 
Louisiana, unqualifiedly indorsing Mr. 
Garsaud. Questioned by Senator Rans- 
dell, Mr. Danziger agreed that each of 
the men was recognized in Louisiana 
as a “man of outstanding ability, in 
; whom the public has confidence, and. of 
Soeneeripageie patriotism and _integ- 
rity. 


Witness Questioned 


By State Senator 


Senator Ransdell asked the witness if 
he could give any “concrete demonstra- 
tion” of any obligation which Mr, Gar- 
saud owes to Mr. Hecht. 
referred to Mr. Garsaud’s appointment 
to managership of the Dock Board as a 
result of Mr. Hecht’s recommendation. 

“Ts it not true,” Senator Ransdell re- 
plied, “that the board searched for six 
months to find the man best qualified 
for the place before Mr. Garsaud was 
| appointed?” 
| Mr. Danziger denied any knowledge 
of the facts. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
inquired if it were not true that the 
authors of the letters submitted by Sen- 
ator Ransdell are connected with power 


saud’ would not be under obligation to 
such interests for thése recommenda- 
tions. ; 

“If they have any such connections I 
don’t know of it,” Senator Ransdell re- 
plied, “and the:witness here has agreed 





in which this, coupled with other repre- 
sentations, would constitute twisting, 
which is a violation of the agency enall. 
fication law. There may be other cir- 
cumstances in which it would not eonsti- 
tute such a violation. 

On the whole we .nay advise you that 
although it isnot strictly in violation of 
the law it is very bad practice and any 
duly licensed agent should exercise the 
grostecs of caution to refrain from giv- 





such. advice, : 


After | 


He | the Bell Telephone Company to increase | 


ana, submitted for the record letters! 


Mr, Danziger | 


interests, and that if confirmed, Mr. Gar- | 2 
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Ransdell, of Louisiana, However, Introduces Let- 
ters Endorsing Selection of Mr. Garsaud 


Commission 


| with’ me that they are all men of high- 
est integrity.” 

A. L. Shushan, president of the Or- 
|leans Levee Board, told the Committee 
|that while engaged in private practice 
|as consultant engineer, that Mr. Garsaud 


‘versity for certain engineering work 
which he had performed, and that a num- 
ber of members of the board of trustees 
of the university were closely affiliated 
with power interests, to whom Mr. Gar- 
| saud is obligated. 

| Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
interrupted the witness to criticize the 
Committee for entertaining “insinuations 
against Tulane University that it is un- 
der the control and influence of power 
interests.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be anything new,” 
|Senator Wheeler _ said. “Everybody 
knows that in a great many universities 
if a professor dares to raise his voice 
against the power interests, that his head 
|is immediately chopped off.” 


“Have you heard of any professor’s 
| head being chopped off at Tulane?” Sen- 
ator Hawes asked the witness. 


Mr. McNinch devoted a great part of 
his testimony to a defense of his politi- 
cal attitude and affiliations, in the hope, 
jhe said, to reply to allegations brought 
| against him through the press. 


“I was in no sense a candidate for this 
appointment,” he told the Committee. 
Two years ago, he said, the President 
indicated that he might find a place for 
public service for him, and at the time 
he declined to consider it. About two 
weeks ago, he continued, the matter was 
jagain submitted to him, and he felt that 
{it was his public duty to respond. 


Appointment Not Result 
Of Campaign Activities 

Asked if he thought his appointment 
was a result of his activities in the elec- 
; tion of 1928, Mr. McNinch said that he 


believed there was “no such thought” in 
\the President’s mind. 


Senator Hawes (Dem:), of Missouri, 
pointed out that the law requires that 
the Commission should be made up of 
five members, three from the majority 
}and two from the minority party, and 
j asked the witness if he thought he could 
| qualify under those terms. 


| “The. question of whether or not I can 
qualify I leave to the Committee,” Mr. 
| MeNinch responded. 

| “As to my qualifications under the 
| suggested interpretation of the statute,” 
he said, “I have a deep and abiding in- 
|terest, though not much information, 
| about the subject. I have my personal 
|views, and I am in no position to re- 
shape or modify any political. convic- 
|tions I have had. 

Senator, Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
questioned the witness with regard to 
|union uprisings in Charlotte during. his 
!term of office as mayor, and the report 
that he, as mayor, had supplied guns 
| to strike breakers, and that in the course 
of the trouble, several innocent persons 
were killed. 
| Mr. MeNinch explained the circum- 
| stances surrounding the affair in detail, 
;pointing out that the killings had un- 
|fortunately occurred when police, in. self 
protection, after having been fired upon 
by strikers, had returned the shots, 


Denies Giving Support 
To Judge Parker 


Senator’ Wheeler asked Mr. McNinch 
if he had endorsed Judge Parker, nomi- 
nation to the United States Supreme 
Mr. MeNinch declared that he 








| Court. 

; did not. 
| When questioned in regard to his stand 
on the power question, Mr. McNinch de- 


mean that I am unduly antagonistic to 
the power interests.” 
| Informed that he had been reported 
}as connected with water power inter- 
ests, Mr. McNinch said that he “chal- 
lenged any -respectable man in North 
Carolina to make that statement. There 
is no man freer from such interests than 
|I am. I have had no personal nor pro- 
fessional relationship. I have never 
| been a corporation lawyer.” 

He added that during his term as 
mayor of Charlotte that he had taken 
an active part in opposing efforts‘ of 


rates in Charlotte, and efforts of the 
utility company to increase street car 
rates. 

“T have nothing againt them,” he said, 
“but I consider it my duty to stand as 
the representative of the people against 
any encroachment.” 


Campaign Expenses 
In North Carolina 


Mr. McNinch testified that a total of 
$30,906.50 had been received and ex- 
pended by the North Carolina Anti- 
Smith Democratic Committee during the 
1928 campaign and that he had been un- 
able to learn the source of certain con- 
tributions to the fund. He explained 
that he had inquired of J. L. Morehead, 
of Durham, N. C., the source of $6,000 
contributed.through him but had been 
informed by Mr. Morehead that the 
source was not to be disclosed. Mr. 
; Morehead gave assurance, however, that 
the money did not originate with power 
| interests, said the witness. 

Pointing out that Mr. McNinch as a 
member of the minority party had 
broken with his party over certain nomi- 
nees in Federal elections, Senator Hawes 
raised the question as to whether Mr. 
McNinch was qualied to sit as repre- 
sentative of the minority party on a 
bipartisan commission. 

Mr. MeNinch testified further that a 
contribution of. $1,000 had been made by 
Mr; Mayer, who, he said, was con- 
pacer with a motion picture concérn. 








Change Sought in System 
Of Oil Shale Mining Claims 


by Aug. 25, 1931, with the Register of 
the Land Office a statement of claim 
| and ownership, with a description of the 
land and the names and addresses of 
| 15002) introduced by 
Eaton (Rep.), of Denver, Colo., Dee. 11. 
| The bill also. would provide that own- 
ers pay $100 per year cash to the Land 
0 instead of doing $100 worth of 
work in the improvement of. the land, 


i 





{ 





etait eta 


}nied that he had “any brief to hold”! 
for power interests, “but that does not) 


All owners and claimants of oil shale! 
mining claims would be required to file | 


other owners, according to a bill (H. R., 
Representative | 


“STATES DAILY: SATURDAY; DECEMBER 13, 1930 ° 


Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Larger Allowance for Funerals |Federal Rail Link ; 
Under Obligation to Companies Conference Ends| Under Workmen’s Laws Urged | To Site of Hoover 


In Disagreement 


Conferees Adjourn Study of 
Various Compromise Pro-* 
posals; to Meet Again on 
December 17 


Following consideration of two com- 
promise proposals for operation of the 
Government power and nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, as provided in the Norris 
resolution (S. J. Res. 49), the Senate 
and House conferees. Dec. 12 adjourned 
without agreement to meet again 
Dec. 17. 

The two compromise proposals, ac- 
cording to statements issued by Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, and Repre- 
sentative Reece (Rep.), of Johnson City, 
Tenn., following the conference, differ 
chiefly in two respects. ‘The Senate pro- 
posal would permit construction of trans- | 
mission lines rather than require sale of 
power from the switchboard, while the 
House proposal would require sale of 
power from the switchboard with pref- | 
| erence to be shown States, counties and | 
| municipalities. 








While both would permit leasing of | 
| the nitrate plants, the Senate proposal | 
| would require the manufacture chiefly | 
of fertilizer, while the House proposal} 
would make provision also for manufac- 
ture of “kindred chemical and electro-| 
chemical products useful in the national | 
defense.” 
Senator Norris stated orallv that the| 
Senate conferees would not recede from 
the provision for construction of trans-| 
mission lines. Otherwise all of the power , 
will go to the Alabama Power Com-| 
pany, he said. 
In reference to the House proposal, 
Representative Reece stated: “As this| 
| proposed compromise goes more than 
half way upon. the principle of Govern- | 
ment operation and provides a practical 
solution to the problem, we feel that no 
honest objection can be raised by any- 
one who really wishes the matter to be| 
disposed of and to be removed from the| 
| 


, same 0. political football.” 


Changes Proposed in Auto 
Liability Law of Bay State | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 12. 
Representative Roland D. Sawyer, of | 
Ware, filed Dec. 9 with the clerk of the} 
Massachuseetts House of Representa-| 
‘tives a bill providing for the repeal of 
|the compulsory automobile liability in- | 
surance law. | 
Another bill filed with the clerk on/! 
the same day by Representative Armand | 
C. Bang, of Newton, calls for the enact- | 
;ment of legislation providing for the 
compensation of persons injured in mo-| 
tor vehicle accidents and for the pay-| 
ment of an accident fee to the State} 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles by motor 
vehicle owners. 





* Are Analyzed at F 


ederal Investigation 


Transcript of Testimony at 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 14 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Com- 
mission accountant, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
| power and gas utilities, was begun 
| inthe issue of Dec. 4, continued Dec. 
5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


Q. That is, you mean there was no 
formal written contract? A. That is 
|correct. The fee to the utility com- 
|panies, in 1925 was based on 3 per 
jeent of their gross revenue, in April, 
| 1926, the fee was reduced to 1% per 
leent of the gross revenue, and discon- 
| tinued altogether on June 1, 1926. The} 
major non-utility company from whom 
|fees were received was the Dixie Con-| 
struction Company. This fee in 1925 
|was based on 10 per cent of the total 
}construction billing and in 1926-1927 
|was reduced to 2 per cent of the 
| total construction billing. 

Q. Do you know how it came about 
that the fee paid by the utility com- 
|panies in 1925 was 3 per cent of their 
gross revenues? A. No, sir. 


Analysis of Operating 
| Expenses Discussed 


Q. Now, you have told us that the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
received $2,878,858.44 from January 1, 
1925, to December 31, 1927, from util-| 
ity and non-utility companies. What 
was the net profit of the Southeastern 
|Power & Light Company from these 
fees? A. The Southeastern Power &: 
Light Company on its records had allo- 
cated in the period 1925 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, $986,654.49 as the cost of man- 
tagement; deducting this from the $2,-! 
414,511.45 fees received it shows an} 
japparent profit of $1,427,856.96, of | 
which $30,017.16 was derived from util-| 
|ity companies, and $1,397,839,80 was 
derived from non-utility companies. | 
| Q, Have.you analyzed the operating | 
lexpenses of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company? A. Yes, for the years} 
1925 to 1927, inclusive. A summary of | 
this analysis is to be included as Ex- 
hibit No. 31-H and I within Exhibit No. 
| 4723. 
| Q. What are the main points disclosed 
by this analysis? A. The analysis dis- 
closes that during the’ year 1925, $213,- 
587 of expenses of Southeastern Power 
& Light Company were charged to Mis- 
sissippi Power Company and $200,000 
was charged to Cherokee Land Com- 
pany. This expense was no doubt in- 
curred by. the Southeastern in -acquiring 
properties and organizing the Mississippi 
Power Company in that year. 














incurred by Southeastern Power & Light | 
Company were largely in connection with 
the acquisition om merger of properties 
in the States of Georgia and South Caro- | 
| lina. Expenses allocated to these mergers 
| were charged to “Reserve for acquisition | 
and organization expense,” the amount of 
which could not be fully determined. 

Q. What dividends has Southeastern 
Power & Light Company paid cn its com- 
mon stock? A. Dividends paid on com-| 





period Oct, 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1929 
‘whieh were paid: $5,379,788.60 by cash and 





| that State.” 


| be proposed. 


| By States Computed 


/no infant mortality. 





Operating Expenses of Utility Company | 


Southeastern Power & Light 


| Dec. 


{was how much? 


mon stock totalled $8,245,992 during the| mary functic 


( 









Federal Labor Commissioner 


Points Out Increased Cost of 


Burials in Recommending Relief Measures to 


Legislatures of 


Various States 





The “increase in the cost of dying” 
during the last few years ought to be 
met with larger funeral allowance pro- 
visions in workmen’s compensation laws, 
it was stated orally recently by Commis- 
sioner Ethelbert Stewart, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

“So far as I know,” Mr. Stewart de- 
clared, “but one State in the Union at 
the present time has an allowance for 
burial expenses in any way commen- 
surate with the cost of adult funerals in 


Remedial measures will probably be 
proposed in many States when their leg- 
islatures meet next year, it was said. 
Practically all of the State legislatures 
hold session beginning in January of 
1931, the Commissioner pointed out. “In 
most of the States which have already 
enacted workmen’s compensation laws,” 
he said, “amendments to these laws will 
In many, if not most of 
them, amendments will be proposed hav- 
ing for their object an increase in the 


| allowance for burial expenses for work- 


ers covered by the compensation laws 
who have been killed while in the course 
of employment in the industries covered 
by ‘the laws. ” 


Cost of Burial 


Further. information supplied by the 
Commissioner follows: 

The Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care has recently issued a statement 
showing the average cost of burial by 





Mortality Rate in Cities 
Decreases During Week | 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities, 
with a total population of 35,000,000,; 
for the week ended Dec. 6, indicate a 
mortality rate of 11.9, as against a rate 
of 12.8 for the corresponding week of 
last year.’ The highest rate (24.6) ap- 
pears for Trenton, N. J., and the lowest 
(2.9) for Akron, Ohio. The highest in- 
fant mortality rate (144) appears for 
Oklahoma City, Okla.,- and the lowest 
for Camden, N. J.;- Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Kansas City, Kans., which reported 





The annual rate for 78 cities is 11.9 
for the 49 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 12.6 for the corresponding 
weeks of 1929. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population es- 
timates derived from the 1930 census. | 
Cities whose population was found to be 
less than was indicated by estimates} 
heretfore used will therefore appear as| 
having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number) 
of deaths. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
| 








Federal Inquiry Relates to| 





$2,866,258.40 by issuance of common 


stocl:. 

Q. During what years and at what rate | 
were these dividends paid? A. No divi-| 
dends were paid during 1924, 1925 or} 
1926. Dividends were paid in the years) 
1927 ani 1928 at the rate of $1 per share, | 
and in 1929 at the rate of $1.60, The! 
first three quarterly dividends in 1929 
were paid by issuance of common stock) 
at the rate of 1/100 of a share on which) 
a value of $40 per share was placed, or a 
yearly rate of $1.66 per share. 


Q. What is the earliest statement you} 
have as to surplus of the Southeastern! 
Power & Light Company? A. Dec. 
81, 1924, at which time the surplus} 
amounted to $545,342.94, representing| 
the undistributed earnings of the com-| 
pany during the period Oct. 1, 1924, to 
Dec. 31, 1924, 

Q. And what is the surpius as of the 


States. Unfortunately the report does 
not give the details for all of the States 
but names a number and then bunches 18 
States, giving the average for these. Be- 
low is a list of allowances for burial ex- 
penses under the State and Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws, to which 
has been added a column showing the 
average cost of burial as derived from 
the statements of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. It shows North 
Carolina to be the only State having an 
adequate allowance. 

Allowance under compensation law, A; 
average cost, B: 















A B | 
ES ny ib ove c conse ¥eRes $100 acpi 
ER vcccsdulsereccens 150 
REE horse vi cecacect ditch 150 
Colorado ........ 125 
Connecticut ...... 200 
Delaware ....... 100 sia 
District of Columb 200 $259 
Georgia 100 220 | 
Idaho .... ee be 
Illinois 150 370 | 
Indiana .. 100 323 
Iowa 150 , | 
AMONG ©... ecincdcccvevcedvees 150 279 | 
re 75 233 
BEEEPOMO, a ccbccccecscvedece 100 218 
SEES ss bse voces odeeseed 200 ae 
Maryland .........e.046 coese) San 245 
ee ee 150 422 | 
RS ee eaek. eee 380 | 
Minnesota ......... Ceeccccee 150 bate 
SEL: das 6ic.0.00'0 6444400 0wied 150 310 
CE oh 3.50.6 (ebb Cugrarcauen 150 bade | 
PEE. bo vs sc ccces cosewadab 150 
EE odes ss ic cecedepaees « 150 
New Hampshire ............ « 100 
HOW ZOrSCy ......cccccccces. 190 
EOS ..0.cccccdeseewes 75 
Cer ee ee 200 
OEte COPONNA 2... .cccesvee 200 
North Dakota ......ccciececs 150 ta 
ee ere 415 
DE. 6 cevecsevcdoscece oa Sears 
Per err re +. 100 tees | 
ees oe 100 442 | 
BOO TOUEME 2. nc cccccccecce 200 Paps | 
MUO EPMMOTR co ccccccsvecves 150 eS 
| err +. 100 252 | 
SONG 0.50 . 100 
Utah 150 
Vermont 100 
Virginia .... 100 
Washington? . 100 ache 
West Virginia 150 abe 
Wisconsin 200 ‘sme 
Wyoming ....... 150 Aten 
United Statest .............. 200 woe 
Eighteen other States ....... waa 326 
Total average .......... jee $363 





*Fatal accidents not covered. 
tif single; $200 if married. 
tFederal employes; longshoremen, $200. 
The United States Veterans’ Bureau 


; awards under certain conditions $100 for 


the burial expenses of veterans. An 
analysis of the report of the Veterans’ 
Bureau shows that in towns of under 
10,000 population funeral expenses av- 


erage $241, in towns of 10,000 to 250.- | 


000 population the average expense is 
$270, in cities of over 250,000 popula- 
tion the average expense is $336. 

For many years the State commis- 
sions administering the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws have realized that among 


the weak places in the law was the! 


maximum limit fixed in the law for al- 
lowance for burial expenses. 

Nothing could be more shocking to the 
wdiow whose husband lies dead in her 
home or in the hospital than to find that 
the workmen’s compensation law, from 
which she had hoped for so much, does 
not pay more than from one-half to one- 
fourth of the cost of burying him. This 
is her first face-to-face contact with that 
law, which she has been made to feel 
was enacted for her protection. 


Number of Undertakers | 
Increase 51 Per Cent 


something near an adequate amount they 
would find some way to keep those ex- 
penses down. Perhaps a State system 
of licensing undertakers could be manip- 
ulated to stop the unreasonable increase 


are making a living out of burying the 
dead. Between 1900 and 1920 the num- 
ber of deaths in the United States in- 
creased 2.3 per cent; the number of un- 
dertakers as shown by the census in- 
creased 51 per cent. If we take the 





latest date that you have it? A. The 
surplus at the latest date examined, |! 
81, 1929, amounted to $3,352,-| 
213.69. 

Q. Have you prepared a comparative | 
balance sheet of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company? A. Yes, 
hibit No. 1, within Exhibit 4723. 

Q. I think that we could give some 
of the figures appearing on this com- 
parative balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1929. Here we have given them as of 
Feb. 14, 1930. I understand some 
changes were made in those figures be- 
tween those two dates. A. Yes, sir. 


Power Company 
Not in Existence 


Q. The Commonwealth and the South- 
ern were in charge of the consolidation 
at Dec. 31, 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Feb. 14, 1930, the two com- 
panies merged? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I notice that as of Dec. 31, 1929, on| 


the asset side of the statement $2,642,- 
577.95 carried as “unamortized debt, dis- 
count and expense.” That item does not 
appear in the Feb. 14, 1930, statement. 
A. No, sir. 

Q. The capital stock as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
A. $196,628,678.40. 

Q. And on Feb. 14, 1930, we have seen 
it was how much? A, $193,174,476.27. 

Q. And the funded debt you have told 
us about, that was about the same Dec. 
31, 1929, as it was Feb. 14, 1930? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company still function as a hold- 
ing company? No, sir. The Soyth- 
eastern Power tant Compan} A 
merged in the Commonwealth Sout - 
eastern Corporation on Feb. 14, 1930. 
The latter company then conveyed its 


. 


During the year 1926-1927 expenses | assets to the Commonwealth & Southern | 


Corporation. 

Do you know whether the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company is in 
existence any longer? A. No, sir, I do 
not. 

Q. Mr. Bingham informs me the cor- 
poration is not in existence any longer. 
I notice that Part II of your report 
seems to deal with the Southeastern Se- 
curities Company. A... Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe its functions. A. Its pri- 
can best be described as 
the financial department of the South- 
eastern Pi & Light Company, The 


4 





as Ex-|1920 there were 56.6. 


number of deaths in 1880 as computed 
from the census and the number of un- 
dertakers shown by the census returns 
there were in that year 194.2 funerals 
per undertaker; 10 years later there 
were 124.7; in 1900 there were 83.5; in 
In the City of 
| New York 8 per cent of the undertakers 
handle 44 per cent of the business and 
probably could handle it all. The other 


|92 per cent have an average of 25 fu- 


nerals a year, hence must make a. living 
out of an average of two funerals a 
month. In New York State there is a 
jlicensing system but it apparently has 
never been used for the purpose of con- 
trolling the abuses which have grown up 
in the industry. 


Incidentally the average wholesale 
| price of burial merchandise has increased 
173 per cent in the last generation, mak- 
ing full allowance for the difference in 
|the purchasing power of the dollar. Ac- 
‘cording to the statement of the Com- 





| yield a good profit on the funera 


| spite the small volume of business of the | 


| small undertaker,” 
| 
; Securities Company acquires 


panies which are to be consolidated into 
;one company. It makes _premerger 
|agreements with the operating utility 
companies conveying certain stocks and 
bonds which it has acquired of constitu- 
ent compenise, Teceiving in exchange 
jew and bonds of the consolidated 
companies. The common stocks of, the 
consolidated company are’ conveyed to 
the’ holding company, Southeastern 
Power & Light Company, and the South- 
eastern Securities Company retains the 
preferred stocks and bonds of the ¢on- 
solidated company for resale to the pub- 
lic. It also maintains a market for the 
various pretesred shares of the subsid- 
| iaries of the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company. The Securities Company has 
also advanced, from time to time, cash 





used to advantage by 
| Power & Light Compan - subsidiaries. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


in the issue of Dec. 15, 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| Bureau follows: 


| Nev., while specifications for the dam are: 
| ready and will be made public shortly. 


‘996 | Maintaining the city, inclu 


| Nevada to Increase Rates 
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Perhaps if the legislatures would in- | 
crease the funeral expense allowance to | 


in the number of persons and firms who | 











mittee on the Costs of Medical Care the | 
|mark-up ranges from 300 to 500 per | 


common | to use old equipment of WCSO instead o 
and preferred stock and bonds of com-| making changes applied for. 


to development and research companies | 
for studies to be made which could be|terville, Mo., renewal of experimental 
Southeastern | cense for 1,604, 2,398, 8,266, 4,795, 


3131) 


Dam Is Located 


Reclamation Bureau Expects 
Numerous Bids to Con- 
struct Highway From 
Boulder City 





Competition for the contract to build: 
the railroad and highway from Boulder 
City to the site of Hooter Dam “with 
out doubt will be very keen, accordin 
to information sent the Commissioner 
Reclamation by Chief Engineer R. F. 
Walter and made available Dec. 11. at: 
the Bureau of Reclamation. ii 


“Great interest has been manifest. in 
the contracts which are to be awarded: 
in the near future,” Mr. Walter reported. 
“A considerable number of contractors 
have written for plans and specifications” 
and have visited the project to examine 
the proposed work.” 


Further information supplied by the ~ 


The Federal portion of the railroad is 
definitely located. ; 
Bids for construction of the highway 
will be received until Jan. 7 at Las Vegas, 


The Southern Sierras Power Go. has 
placed orders for conductors and steel 
structures for the transmission line from 
San Bernardino to the damsite, and or- 
ders for insulators will be placed in a 
few days. The line, which will be used 


‘|to deliver power for construction, will 
‘484 | be in operation by June 1. 


The branch of the Union Pacific rail- 


404 | way system from Las Vegas to Boulder 
194 | City, which is ex o 
| by Jan. 15, now has 17 of the 22 miles 
|of roadbed graded. 


pected to be finished 


Test drillings in the rock formations 
through which will pass the four tunnels 
to divert the Colorado River during con- 
struction of the dam are in progress. 

The estimated cost. of Boulder City 


i: -|has been set at $1,800,000, and it is 


expected that the cost of operating and 

i ing interest 
on investment at 4 per cent, wil be over 
$180,000 yearly. Work is continuing on 
designs and specifications for construc- 
tion of a group of three and four-room 
residences. The location of the water 
line from the Colorado River to Boulder 
City is in progress, and cost estimates 
have been prepared for the sewage and 


domestic water systems. 





On Industrial Insurance 


State of Nevada: 

Carson City, Dee. 12. 
Chairman Dan J. Sullivan, of the Ne- 
vada Industrial Commission, has an- 
nounced that premium rate increases in 
certain of the schedules of compensa- 
tion insurance . varying from 10 to: 20. 
per cent will be necessary to avoid- 
deficits that have appeared in the State” 
insurance fund. eH 
The chairman stated that in the past 
four years compensation has been paid 
to the amount of $1,431,540, in addition 
to medical and hospital expenses, and 
that the premium income for the same: 


period has been only $1,259,654, or: 
$171,886, less than the compensation 
payments. 


The premium increases will not affect 
the employes, Mr. Sullivan declared, as 
the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act pro- 
hibits employers from deducting more 
than $1 per month from the wage of 


each employe for hospital and insurance: 
purposes. 


Applications 


——to— 
Radio Commission 









Applications for broadcast and wire- 
less permits just received by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

Applications received: 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., construction permit for new trans 
mitter for point-to-point service on 164 ke, 
184 ke., 194 ke., 174 ke., 10 kw. 

Press Wireless, Inc., Detroit, Mich. (loca-. 
tion to be approved), construction permit. 
for new station on 168 ke., 10 kw. 

WIN, Press Wireless, Inc,, Hicksville, N. 
Y., construction permit for new transmitter 
at Hicksville, N. Y., point-to-point service 
on 181 ke., 193 ke. 91 ke. 162 ke. and’ 
171 ke., 10 kw. 

KPG, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 


‘Calif., modification of point-to-point. license. 


for change in frequencies. Iso requést 
elimination of conditions shown on license 
granted Feb. 17, 1930, but was not issued © 
to licensee because of court order. ; 
KO, H. E. Smith and R. M, Curtis, 
Hudson Valley Broadcasting Company, ’ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., modification of: con- 
struction permit to move transmitter from 
east of Beacon, N. Y., to the east side of 
Albany,. Troy Road, opposite Mid-City 
Amusement Park Menands, Albany, instead 
of to Hudson Avenue, North and Beavet’ 
Streets, Albany. : 
C.,Hayne Whitaker, Horseheads, N. Yui' 
construction permit to erect a. new station 
to use 830 ke., 7% w., and to operate om. 
| Sunday only, daytime. ay 
WHP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Come 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., license to cover con 


| cent of the wholesale price, and, to quote | struction permit issued Sept. 5, 1930, te 
{from the report, “Is usually enough to change equipment and increase power from’ 
de- | 500 w. to 1 kw. day and 500 w. 


night 
WGAR, The WGAR Reesiieanting Come, 
|pany, Euclid and 12th Streets, Clevelandy: 
‘Ohio, modification of construction permit 


application amended to request authority, 


“ 


J. E, Law Jr., L. B. Witzel and I, J. M, 
Ballah, the Clarksburg Broadcasting Come 
pany, Clarksburg, W. Va., construction per= 
mit to erect a new station to use 1,180 key” 
75 w. (no hours. specified), des 

The Voice of 


WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, 
South Carelina, epartenb ure, 8. C., con= 
struction permit application gmended to rés ° 
quest 500°w. instead of 1 kw. on 590 
tation operates with 100 w. night and 250° 
gi, KGUR, Acronautical Radio, Inew! 
> » Aeronautical ‘ : 
Burbank, Calif.,. modification of . cons’ ‘ 
tion permit for change in location to 
Lankershim Boulevard, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. Also *request change in call letters. 
to KGUR. 
*eWFO, Ford M c Desrboray” 
,» For otor Company, 
Mich., amendment to modification o 
mautissl license to change frequency, $98 
to 393 ke. 
W9XV, Ozark Radio Corporation: of 


oint-to-point aeronauti 


« 









| 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke, 100 w. 
W9XO, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Co: 
cago, lll., renewal of. 
2,398, 3,256, 
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“Larger 


»<  |Bid to Scra Shi a 
ed Rates |Pi4 te Serap Ships | 
) Accepted by Board 


|Baltimore Company to Pur- 
chase 45 Cargo V essels of 
: Laid-up Fleet 


The offer of the Union Shipbuilding | 
Company, of Baltimore, received Dec. | 
11. for the purchase of 46 steel cargo) 
steamers of the Board’s laid-up fleet to| 
be scrapped, was accepted. by the Ship- 
ping Board Dec. 12. 

The offer, which was the highest re- 
‘ceived in response to the Board’s ad- 

Postmaster General Walter F. Brown) vertisement for bids, amounted to $384,- | 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com-,960. The 45 vessels gate 357,560 | 
mission to apptove plans of the Depart-|deadweight tons. All the vessels must 
ment to increase the maximum sizes; be completely dismantled and scrapped | 
of parcels moving fourth-class or par- within a period of two. years. | 
cel post via the railroads, as well as aj (Issued by the United States Shipping | 


Maximum Size of 
Art‘cles Moving Fourth-, 
class Also Sought by Post 
Office Department 


oe 





whe — een . See ee : Bry 
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ee ee 


a .. Postal Service 


a me ne me ee 


DECEMBER ‘13, 1930: 


_ Shipping 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal | 
For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 12 


ba following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities .con- 
sidered iegal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 


Allis-Chal Mfg. deb. 5s '37 d 100% 


N Eng T & T Ist 4% 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g, 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low 


s B 61... abcde 3 101 101 


\ Avrnonimp’ STATEMENTS Oxty Are PReseNTeD Herein; BEING 
UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


on lala 
Railway Unification Will Shorten =! 
Distance From Denver to Salt Lake 


‘Denver and Rio Grande Western Is Given Con- 
_ ditional Authority by the I. C. C. to Acquire 
Denver & Salt Lake Line ; 


[ Continued from Page 1.] : 


construction. will probably take many|forded to purchase stock of the Moffat, 
months. It is unthinkable that a dis- | and the applicant acquired 21,334 shares 
pute as ‘to the terms of user of a great at a cost of-$155 per share. * * * 

publicly built facility such as the tunnel | The considerations presented by the 
should be allowed indefinitely to delay|various interveners involve the follow- 


an improvement in transportation con-|; : ; ; ‘ 
ditions of the sort the cut-off will af-;™& specific matters: The question of 


proposed upward revision of parcel post 
rates for application in all zones, (The 
request was contained in two _ letters 
made public by the Commission Dec. 16 
and published in summary form in the 
issue of Dec. 11.) 

The fuii text of the ietters, the first 
addressed to Chairman Frank McMan- 
amy and the second to the entire Com- 
mission, follows: 

“My dear Mr. Chairman: The postal 
laws and regulations now iin effect limit 


Board.) 


| 


B. & O. Purchases | 


| Chicago & Alton 


| At Public Auction 


| AT&SF gen 4s '95.... 


| Atl Cst L Ist eons 4s 


the acceptance for mailing of parcels 


e fourth-class or parcel-post matter to| Bids $23,000,000 Cash and i 
those not exceeding 84 inches in length ‘ i 
gtatipeencn res gth | Agrees to Assume Obliga-| 

tions of $50,000,000, 


“Many complaints are received from | 
the public on account of this limitation, | ° ‘<.: . 
in which it is urged that the size of| Subject.to Approval 
—, a = —a oe The | 
complaints show that the limitation re- ‘ “we 
ferred to is a considerable handicap to|,, Chicago, Ill, Dec. 12.—By decree of | 
the usefulness of the parcel post, pre- | the District Court for the Northern Dis- | 
venting the shipment of various articles |'Ti¢t of Illinois, the Chicago & Alton | 
which, if acceptable, would not only pro- | Railroad was sold to the Baltimore & | 
mote the service to the public but would|Ohio Railroad at public auction Dec. 11, | 
increase the postal revenues to the ad-|the sale, however, being subject to ap- | 
_vantage of the postal service. | proval by the court. 
“Section 207 of the Act of Feb. 28,| The only bid for the property was $23,- | 
1925, 43 Stat. 1067, as amended by Sec- | 000,000 cash made by representatives of 
tion 7 of the Act of May 29, 1928, 45|the Baltimore & Ohio. . It was explained, | 
Stat. 942 in which fourth-class matter | however, that the purchasers must as- | 
is defined, contains the following provi-|sume additional obligations totalling ap- | 
ers, sahiadiiea i eal ‘ | proximately $50,000,000. | 
ssification of articles mail- : “ey 
able, as well as the weight limit, the! « ree Sone — man beon th re- 
rates of postage, zone or zones, and| ee eee | 
other conditions of mailability under| , A” effort to forestall the sale was) 
this section, if the Postmaster General| defeated Dec. 9 in the district court, | 
shall find on experience that they or any when Judge George A. Carpenter denied | 
of them are such as to prevent the ship-|@ Petition presented by a protective’ 
ment of articles desirable, or to per-|Committee of Chicago. &. Alton stock- 
manently render the cost of the service holders asking leave to intervene. 
greater than the receipts of the revenue Former United States Senator James 
therefrom, he is hereby directed, sub-| A. Reed, of Missouri, appearing for the 
ject to the consent of the Interstate committee, told the court that the stock- 
Commerce Commission after investiga-; holders had not made a plan for reor- 
tion, to re-form from time to time such; ganization of the railroad corporation 
classifications, weight limit, rates, zone| because they had been led to believe 
or zones or conditions, or either, in or-| that Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, 
der to promote the service to the public were working on such a plan. 
or to insure the receipt of revenue from The stockholders, Mr. Reed asserted, 
such service adequate to pay the cost learned. only recently that they had 
thereof.’ 3 5 been “tricked” by the action of Kuhn, 
Asks Increase in Size Loeb & Co. in selling Chicago & Alton 
“As above pointed out, it has been! bonds to the Baltimore & Ohio. 
found on experience that the limitation By purchasing the bonds and acquir- 
of the size of parcels of fourth-class/ing the physical properties, appraised 
matter to 84 inches in length and girth at $120,000,000, at an auction sale, Mr. 
combined prevents the shipment by mail! Reed said, the Baltimore & Ohio would 
of articles desirable. The consent of} secure the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
the Interstate Commerce .Commission is, at a fraction of its true value, and the 
therefore, requested, in order, to. pro-|2,200 stockholders would get nothing. 
mote the service to the public, to in-| Judge Carpenter pointed out that the 
crease the limit of size of articles and! protective committee had not submitted | 
parcels of fourth-class matter to. 100| proof that they held a majority of the 
inches in length and girth combined for| stock or could command it for assess- | 
all zones. . ment purposes, and added that the rail- | 
“The additional space which _ parcels| road was being operated at a loss under 
of fourth-class matter exceeding receivership. 


inches in length and girth combined 
Texas & Pacific Railway 


would occupy, as compared with the 
space for parcels not exceeding that size, 
Seeks to Dispose of Bonds 


would add to the cost of transportation 
without bringing in a corresponding in- 
crease in revenue. 

“Therefore, the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is_ re- 
quested, in order to insure the receipt of 
revenue from such service adequate to 
pay the cost thereof, to fix the rate of 


The Texas & Pacific Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to have authenti- | 
cated and delivered $19,730,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
di 84 inches bonds, series-D, issuable under its gen- 
postage on parcels exceeding 84 inches, .72) and refunding mortgage dated Jan. 
but not exceeding 100 inches, in com- 1 4994 and to’ sell $13,000,000 of the 
bined length and girth at 10 cents in pQyna. ‘and pledge a aamathder 4 
addition to the regular parcel post rate (Finance Docket’ No 8611) 
on all such parcels weighing not over| “ ny arrangements have yet been made 
two pounds, 15 cents in addition to the | ¢4) the disposition of the $19,730,000 of 
regular parcel post rate on all such par jonds, although negotiations have been 
cels weighing over two pounds but not entered into with bankers with a view 
over 10 pounds, and 20 cents in addition to sale of the $13,000 000 proposéd: 
to the regular parcel post rate on all The proceeds from the sale of the $13,- 
parcels weighing over 10 pounds. Very 000,000 of bonds will be used to pay off 
truly yours (S) Walter as ween. Act short term loans maturing Dee. 31, 1930, | 

Gentlemen: A eat ry 4 4 } € CU to acquire branch lines in Louisiana, and 
of May 29, 1928, which fixed the cur-' +, yeimburse the road’s treasury. for 
rent rates on parcel post matter reads 1 oneys expended on additions and bet- 
as follows: torments. 


The classification af articles maladie 
as well as the weight limit, the rates o rn 
postage, zone or zones, ae snes con- B. & O. Asks More Time 
ditions of mailability under this section, 
if the Postmaster General shall find on Om Western Maryland Sale 
experience that they are any of them are f , ; 
cosh as to prevent the shipment of arti- The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. has | 
cles desirable, or to permanently render petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
the cost of the service greater than the Commission for a six-month extension | 
receipts of the revenue therefrom, he |°f time from Jan. 13, 1931, within which 
is hereby directed, subject to the con-|to sell the Western Maryland Railroad 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Com-| Stock, which it now holds. (Finance | 
mission after investigation, to re-form | Docket No. 21032.) 
from time to time such classifications,| _ The railroad seeks more time in order 
weight limit, rates, zone or zones or| that present unsettled conditions on the 
conditions, or either, in order to promote | Stock market, as well as throughout the | 
the service to the public or t6 insure; Country, may take a turn for the better. | 
the receipt of reyenue from such service The Taplin interests of Cleveland, dur- | 
adequate to pay the cost thereof.” |img oral arguments before the Commis- | 
I transmit herewith a copy of a memo-| sion Dec, 10 upon their application to | 
‘vandum submitted by the Third Assistant | acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake | 
Postmaster General after conferring with Erie Railway, told the Commission that | 
the First, Second and Fourth Assistants,| they have offered to buy the B. & O.’s 
in which, as a step toward obtaining Western Maryland stock, but to date | 
revenue from the parcel post more nearly | nave reached no favorable agreement, al- 
tommensurate with the cost of handling though they still have hopes of final suc- | 
and transportation, the following recom- cess. 
mendations are made: spealidenaninndaanbeminintanmnendclnait de hc D 
1, That the postage rates on fourth cents for the first pound and 11 cents 
glass matter, except as otherwise pro-| for each additional pound. 
vided for library books, shall be as fol- Provided, that the rates of postage on 
lows: § i matter of the fourth class when mailed | 
For local delivery, 7 cent for the first on rural routes shall be 2 cents less 
ee 1 cent for each additional 2 ter local delivery, and 8 cents less for 
: other . rery ; ; 
For delivery within the first and second ' above propesed, pewvery thelr ever 
zones, 8 cents for the first pound and 1.1 Provided, further, that in no case 
cents for each additional pound; except| shall the postage rate on any parcel of 


where the distance by the shortest mail | fourth , . 
} 101 |fourth-class matter exceed 1 cent for 
route fron. the office of origin to the} each ounce or fraction thereof; and 
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ford. 


|the terms under which the Moffat and the 


_|courts, and the carriers.” 


“We are of opinion that we should not @PPlicant will use the Moffat tunnel; the 
attempt to enter upon the tunnel con-| building of the Dotsero cut-off; the bear- 
troversy, the scope of which is» logically ing on this case of the possible future 
confined to the State authorities, the| construction of a railroad connecting 
|with the Moffat at its western end; the 
|degree in which the Moffat and the'Rio 
'Grande are competitive; and the question 
|of whether the applicant should acquire 
‘the Rio Grande Southern Railroad’ or 
;make any provision in its behalf at- this 


Construction of Cut-off Is 
Demanded by Commission 


Excerpts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: 


aie en & Rio Grande Western, 'me- I 

ailroa ompany, hereinafter referred!) Fj ce 

to as the applicant or the Rio Grande, | Final Cost of Tunne 

|on Feb. 1, 1930, filed an application un- | Exceeds All Estimates ie 
der section 5(2) 8f the Interstate Com-' The railroad portion of the Moffat 
merce Act for an order authorizing it to|tunnel was leased to the Moffat for a 
acquire control of the Denver & Salt|term of 50 years from Jan. 6, 1926, with 
|Lake Railway Company, hereinafter|an option to’extend the term under cer- 
called the Moffat, by the purchase of altain conditions. The lessor is the Tunnel 
|Majority of the capital stock of that| District, acting through the Moffat Tun- 
j carrier. {nel Commission, hereinafter called the 
Objections to the granting of the ap-- Tunnel Commission. The Tunnel Dis- 
| plication were presented by the Moffat|trict, as established by the Moffat tun- 
Tunnel League and the Uintah Basin/nel law, enacted by the State of Gelo- 
Railroad League. The State of Coloradojrado in 1922, embraces _ territory. on 


jis an imtervener, but its position in 
the matter is not disclosed by the rec- 
lord. The other interveners are opposed 
| to approval of the proposal unless we 
| prescribe certain conditions in granting 
|the application, as will be explained 
jlater. The Public Utilities Commission 


plication be granted conditioned upon the 
|early construction by the applicant of a 
| cut-off lime to connect the Rio Grande 





of one-line operation by the former into 
Denver, Colo. * * * 


| At the present time the applicant’s 


common capital stock, which is the only; 


|class' having voting rights, is held in 
}equal parts by the Missouri Pacific and 
|the Western Pacific Railroad Corpora- 


25g | tion, the latter a holding company for 


jthe Western Pacific Railroad Company. 


‘| Plan to Operate Over 


| Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52.. 


| L&N RRist & r 448 C 


| Mich Cent RR Ist 3%s 


|} out the program are $20,307,150 below 


|and experienced both in operation and 
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abedefg 20 U S of-A Treas 3%s 


Expansion of Naval Aviation Proposed 
In Annual Report of Admiral Moffett 


‘ Chief of Bureau of Naval Operations Asks Increase of Air- 


craft, Larger Personnel, and Research Funds 


{ Continued from Page 1.] 


percentage of airplane wastage has sup-! Administration cooperating with 
plemented the effect of reduced purchase | Navy. 
price of aircraft, while procurement of! Good progress has been made in 
less costly planes for the light cruisers, | lighter-than-air advancement, and the 
instead of the more expensive big planes | “Z2RS-4” should be finished in June. The 
for the foreign bases, contributed to the | Second and sister ship should be con- 
saving. structed, despite public discussion about 
Total economies effected in carrying |the advisability of proceeding with the 
; work, Two airships are needed to prove 


estimates. Reduction in wastage has, the naval utility of airships. For ma- 


been due to the fact that planes are of |neuvers each fleet should have one air-| 
| better quality today, engines are more | Ship to provide competition, while if| 


reliable, and personnel is more skilled | ne were lost years would elapse before 
| it could be replaced. A second airship 


; int : The N Ad t. | never again could be obtained for the 
in maintenance. e Navy now is get-| present contract price. 


ting more planes for its money and more Whether or not the second airship is 


| service from its planes than ever before. | built, the projected west coast base will 


Maintenance and overhaul of planes is| be needed. Sunnyvale (near San Fran- 
seriously affected, however, by lack ot | cisco) is definitely preferred. The avail- 
personnel at Hampton Roads, Va., and | ability of this base will permit opera- 
San Diego, Calif. Since there is diffi- | tions with either fleet, widening the scope 
culty in obtaining enough enlisted men | f airship activities and permitting an 
for such work, it is possible that civilian | ¢@*lier appraisal of the value of airships 
employes will be needed. If civilians are | t© the Navy. 
added, Congress will have to make avail- Good Effect on Business 


— about $1,000,000 more for such Aircraft should be give consideration 
° }in planning a new building program. 

Research Funds Asked | Owing to the demonstrated tice to the 

More funds also are required in order | fleet of aircraft, all remaining aircraft 
that progress through research and ex-|carrier tonnage and platform cruiser 
perimentation may result. The art in| tonnage should be constructed, a start 
this country has advanced but cannot, being made at an early date. The au- 
be said to have advanced more rapidly thorization and cost limitation of each 
than abroad. Many pressing problems, 
have been laid aside because of lack of 
funds. In the past few years, an ap- 
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States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low Last 
101.29 101.25 101.28 
102.29 102.25 102.29 
103.19 103.16 103.17 
112.9 112 112.9 
106.7 106.4 106.7 
102.18 102.18 102.18) 
101.28 101.28 101.28 


. abedefg 281 
. abedefg 61 
. abedefg 100 

abedefg 12 
"45 abedefg 25 
| carry to increase present legislative lim- 
| itations of numbers and avoid withdraw- 
ing aircraft assigned to existing vessels | 
and stations. 
| An extensive building program would| 
| have a: favorable reaction on business! 
| conditions, for warships and aircraft are, 
|so intricate in design that practically| 


all the arts and industries participate 
\in their construction. Construction will | 
| stimulate activities and stabilize employ- 
| ment, 

Progress has been made in eliminat-| 
|ing wood from aircraft structures. No} 
{new construction for several years has 
jused wooden fuselages and the passing| 
lof the fiscal year 1930 carried with it 
\the Iast of the wooden fuselage air- 
| planes. 


| 


| The Bureau has kept in touch with| 
all lines of engine development and has| 
jordered two experimental compression | 
ignition engines for airship use. 


Reduction in percentage of accidents | 
during the past year has been gratifying 
in view of the great advance in the 
amount, diversity and efficiency of use of | 
aircraft in the Navy. A total of 266,983.9 
hours were flown with but 430 crashes. 
'In a total of 252,095 flights, only 14 re- 
sulted in fatal injuries, and cénsequently 
| flights were 99.9945 per cent safe. 


Efficiency of the Navy in a measure! 
|depends upon passage of the bill to| 
|modify the existing requirement of 30 
| per cent enlisted pilots and to provide| 
that the percentage of enlisted pilots! 
may be determined by the Secretary of 
‘the Navy. 
| 





‘Two Reappointments 


| 


Confirmed by Senate 


| 
| 





| The Senate has confirmed the re-| 
|appointment of Samuel E, Winslow, of 


| Massachusetts, to be a member of the ferences by their reference to a “com-' 
vessel should include aireraft it will| Board of Mediation for a five-year term,| petent tribunal.” 


Shorter Route Approved 


The applicant’s main line extends from 
|Denver southerly about 119 miles to 
Pueblo, Colo., where connection is made 
with the Missouri Pacific; thence west- 
erly to Salt Lake City, the eastern ter- 
minus ofthe Western Pacific, ‘and to 


| Ogden, Utah, where connection is made| 
|with the transcontinental route of the 


Union Pacific. The applicant has nu- 


jmerous secondary lines. lying generally 


to the south of its main line. There is 


|no connection between the Moffat, con- 


trol of which is proposed to be acquired 
A the applicant, and the Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

The applicant’s reorganization plan of | 
Jan. 15, 1923, modified by a supple- | 
mental agreement on Feb. 29, 1924, | 
provided in its policy for the utilization | 


of Colorado recommends that the ap-! 


| with the Moffat road, and the installation! 


either side of the Moffat road consid- 
ered to receive benefit from the tunnel, 
‘and similar territory west of Craig, ex- 
tending to the Colorado-Utah State Tite. 
That part of the tunnel which is to be 
\devoted to carrying water across the 
divide is unfinished. As a basis, for.the 
lease 66 2/3 per cent of the value of, the 
‘entire project was assigned to the rail- 
iroad, the final cost being estimated at 
$9,700,000. An issue of $6,720,000 5% 
per cent bonds had been made under 
‘date of July 1, 1923, and a supplemental 
lbond issue of $2,500,000 had been made 
under date of Jan, 1, 1925. wins 
The schedule of rental payments ‘un- 
der which the Moffat assumed its shate 
lof the obligation of principal and inter- 
|est on the total bonded debt of $9,220,000, 
\together with an allowance for main- 
|taining the Tunnel Commission, shows 
payments of $345,900 per annum until 
and including 1942, $563,740 in 1943, and 
|\decreasing amounts during the ‘succeed- 
ling years. Provision was made in, the 
jcontract for additional rental, begin- 
jning on Jan. 1, 1974, to cover additional 
|indebtedness which might be incurred’ in 
|connection with constructing the tunnel, 
jup to the sum of $1,000,000. 
The final cost has greatly exceeded all 
lestimates, having reached $15,470,000, 
jand this expenditure is covered by four 
|bond issues, Taxes to the amiount of 
$516,000 were collected from property 
jowners by the Tunnel District in 1928 
j and in 1929, in order to meet the inter- 
est on the supplemental bonds and on 
part of the original bonds. The legality 
of the later supplemental bonds is in- 
volved in litigation, but all bonds when 
proved to be legal are a lien against 
the property in the Tunnel Division, jn- 








of the Moffat road as a short connection | cluding that owned by the railroads. The 


to Denver, such a connection being con- 
sidered essential to the ultimate success 
of the Rio Grande. According to the 


applicant’s principal witmess, the chair- 
man of its executive committee, this 


provision was requested by the Western) 
| Pacific 


in connection with the acquisi-| 
tion of a one-half interest in the Rio 
Grande by the Missouri Pacific, and it) 
was willingly acceded to. 


assessed value of the property in the 
Tunnel District is between $325,000,000 
and $350,000,000. 

| The benefits from the tunnel were de- 
|termined to be 15 per cent of the ap- 
praised property value, and 88 per cent 
of the total benefits were assigned to 
the city and county of Denver in’ the 
|last assessment. Under the railroad 
|lease, approximately one-half the total 


The utilization of the Moffat road in| principal and interest of the indebted- 


the manner mentioned would be effected 
by building a 41-mile line known as the 
Dotsero cut-off, between Orestod on the| 


|Moffat and Dotsero, on the Rio Grande. 


Application for authority to construct 
such a line was filed in Proposed Con-| 
struction by Denver & S. L. W. R. Co.,| 
154 I. C. GC. 51, The applicant therein| 
is a subsidiary of the Moffat. 

On Apr. 15, 1929, we announced our'| 
finding that the present and future pub-| 
lic convenience and necessity require the) 
proposed construction, provided the Rio | 
Grande be permitted to operate over the 


jness finally incurred by the Tunnel Dis- 
|trict is borne by the Moffat. 
(Excerpts from the Commission's 
report as well as the dissenting 
opinion of Commissioner Eastman, , 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Dec, 15.) ‘ 


‘Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|made public on Dec. 12 decisions in 


line, and over the Moffat ‘road between| uncontested finance cases which are sum- 


Orestod and Utah Junction, near Den-| 
ver, on fair and reasonable terms. 154 
I. C. C. 51. Pursuant to our order, the 
Rio Grande submitted a draft of an op-| 
erating contract and lease which it was 
willing to execute with the Moffat 
and/or its: subsidiary, but no arrange- 
ment by the carriers has been consum-, 
mated. 


Applicant Purchased 


|Stock in Shorter Road 


The Moffat road extends from Utah} 
Junction in a general westerly direction 
to Craig, Colo., approximately 232 miles, 
and has no branches. At Denver, con-| 
nection and interchange with the Rio 
Grande is effected. * *** | 

The applicant represents that after 
we had announced our plan for the con- 
solidation of railways, 159 I. C. C. 522,| 
by which plan the Rio Grande and the 
Moffat were placed in system No, 18— 
Missouri ‘Pacific, an opportunity was af- | 
} 
and the reappointment of Frank Mc- 
Manamy to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the term 
expiring Dec. 31, 1937. 

The Senate also ratified a treaty (Ex. 
Q, 71st Congress, 2d session) of arbi- 
tration with the Republie of China re- 
lating to the settlement -of certain dif- 


{apuns of advances made, 


marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8359, authorizing the Prince George & Ches- 
terfield Railway to issue $248,000 of first- 
mortgage 25-year 6 per cent gold bonds, se- 
ries A, to be sold to the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company at par, with ad- 
justment of interests as of the date of 
sale, and the proceeds used to pay an equal 

and;or ered 
extended, to the applicant, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
|8560, authorizing the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
\road Company (1) to issue $5,000,000 of 
5 per cent secured gold notes, to be sold 
at mot less than 96% per cent of par and 
accrued interest, and the proceeds used to 
retire certain outstanding bonds, and to 
reimburse the treasury in part for expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments; and 
(2) to issue $6,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage gold bonds, 5 per 
cent series of 1977, to be pledged as col- 
lateral security for the notes, condition 
| prescribed, approved. 


Interstate Bus Line Upheld | 


| Im Use of State’s Highways 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

‘be granted on those \routes where they 
have already granted the respondent a 
certificate of convenience and public ne- 
\cessity. But I do not think they are en- 
titled to an injunction as to any intra- 
state business, because there is no evi- 
|dence that the respondent has done any 
|intrastate business without the consent 
of the railroad commission, nor that’ it 


office of delivery is 300 miles or more the 
rates.of postage shall be 9 cents for the 
first pound and 2 cents for each additional 
poure’, 


ror delivery within the third zone, 9' 


cems Yr the first pound and 2 cents 
for eacn additional poun i. 

cr delivery within the tourth zone, 10 
cents for the first pound and 3.5 cents 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery. within the fifth zone, 11 
eents for the first pound and 5.3>cents 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 12 
cents for the first pound and 7 cents 
for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 
14 cents for the first pound and 9 cents 
for each additional pounc. ' 

For delivery. within the eighth zone, 15 


* 


| 2, That the maximum weight limit for 
}single parcels of fourth class matter 
!shall be 70 pounds. 

It having been found after experience 
that the existing parcel post rates are 
;tmequitable, that they do not produce | 
sufficient revenue to pay the cost of 
jhandling and transportation, and that! 
the weight limits to the more distant | 
zones are such as to prevent the ship- 
ment of articles desirable. I endorse | 
these recommendations and apply to the: 
Interstate Commerce Commission for its | 
approval of the changes proposed in the | 
foregoing. 

Subject to the favorable action of 
your Commission it is the intention that 


propriation of $2,000,000 has been avail- 
able and about half has been spent for 
development of details, while the re- 
mainder was used for procuring experi- 
mental engines’ and planes. 


Bases at Coco Solo and Hampton 
Roads should. be expanded, additional 
land being needed for fields at both 
places and a protective breakwater be- 
ing required at Panama. The present 
Coco Solo Field is too small to accom- 
modate the aircraft of even one carrier, 
and the Hampton Roads Field should be 
increased in view of the increase in car- 
riers. Rough seas at Colon interfere 
with operations of seaplanes in Panama 


| Monthly 


| Freight revenue ... 


| Total oper. rev.. 


Maintenance of way..... ‘8 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad,... 


Taxes 


| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete ., 
| Net after taxes, etc....... 


these changes shall be made effective| and it is highly desirable that the east| Net after rents 


|}with July 1, 1931. 
| Walter F, Brown. 


fy 


Very truly yours,| breakwater should be extended, both the | Aver, miles operated.....:. 
, ;| Department of War and the Canal Zone’ Operating ratio .......0e+ 
‘ { ’ . 3 ; 


| Passenger revenue .. 


Statements of Railroa 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


October 
1930 

1,608,926 
334,787 
2,172,177 
356,690 
440,433 

831,73 
1,749,892 
423,285 
127,019 
222 
296,044 
90,559 
1,028.49 

_ , 80.5 


1929 
1,835,600 


eeee 


11.4 


s 
, 


425,969 
2,543,672 
565,436 
579,467 
879,270 
1,969,537 
574,135 
114,766 
62 
459,307 
317,815 
1,028.49 


i 
we 2 


Ten Months 


1930 
15,012,787 
. 8,719,771 
20,868,324 

3,064,174 
4,696,861 
7,973,810 
17,292,299 
3,876,025 
1,148,989 
2,424,695 
522,017 
1,028,49 

’ 82.9 


1929 
17,030,882 
4,546,504 
24,440,232 
2,934,190 
5,311,786 
8,753,371 
18,517,472 
5,922,760 
1,120,130 
4,718 
4,797,912 
3,028,425 
1,028.49 
. 168) 


2,341~ 


d Revenues and Expenses! 


Ch 


1,728,545 
2,111,822 


1,815,112 


has threatened or attempted to do so, or 
that it intends to do so. A court of 
equity will not issue an injunction-in 
such circumstances. 

If the respondent were endeavoring to 
do an intrastate business without com- 
plying with the requirements of the raii- 
road commission, an injunction would be 
issued; but where they do not intend such 
action ana are not attempting it, the in- 
junction should be refused; but it will 

9,379,224 | be without prejudice to the right of the 

1,864,784 17,986,649 |. petitioners to peens by injunction or 

696,102 4,939.194 | otherwise, as they may be advised, the 

148,518 1,166,314 'respondents from doing any intrastate 
82 2,620; business without complying with the ' 

547,002 8,770,869 quirements of the laws of this State, j 

479,061 3,087,196 | it should attempt such action, 

. 1,746.53 1,746.53| A final decree in accordance with ti 
12.8 18,5- | views. will be duly entered. 


icago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
October Ten Months | 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
2,060,224 16,593,278 17,383,194 
294,595 2,784,917 3,444,493 
2,560,836 21,070,117 22,925,843 
327,790 3,156,357. 3,272,512 
421,885 3,999,459 
971,918 


211,491 


358,083 
401,785 
920,380 


296.210 
109,554 
208 


3,857,682 

1,087,235 
2,676 

2,767,771 

1,962,205 

, 1,741.74 
81.7... 
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Federal 


- Jn Iinois May 
.. Anstall Branches 


Attorney General of Illinois: 
Holds That Law Does Not | 
Prevent Branches in the 
Same City 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Dec, 12. - 

An Illinois trust company may have 
a branch office in the same city in which 
it. is located, but not in another town 
or’ city in the State, actording to a re- 
cent ruling of the Attorney General, 
Oscar Carlstrom. It may haye branches 
outside of Illinois if the outside juris- 
diction permits, he adds. (U. S. Daily, 
Vi3111.) 

Mr. Carlstrom’s opinion, in the form 
of a letter to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Oscar Nelson, who had made in- | 
quiry on the point, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of Nov. 
12, in which you ask my opinion on the 


|reserve member banks 


Finance 


Trust Companies | Volume of Check Payments 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1930 


Security Issues 


Shows Increase During’ Week 


By Department 


General business witnessed an upward 


| trend for the’ week ended Dec. 6, 1930, 


the volume of check payments for the 
five days of the latest week increasing 
by 8.1. per cent over the preceding full | 
week, according to the weekly summary 
of domestic business conditions issued | 
by the Department of Commerce Dec. ; 
12, which follows in full text: 

The downward trend of the past 10 
weeks in wholesale prices appears to 
have been halted, the index of 120 com- 
modities ,increasing slightly from the 
week previous. Prices of agricultural 
products were lower, but nonagricultural 
products were slightly above the week 
previous. Red Winter wheat at Kansas | 
City increased in price over a week ago, | 


New York declined slightly. | 

Bank loans and ‘discounts of Federal | 
declined very 
slightly during the week and were also 


lower than a year ago. Stock and bond; 





following questions which have arisen 
relative to the operation and examina- | 
tion of trust companies qualified under 
an. act entitled, “An Act to provide for 
ahd regulate the enero of trusts 


By ‘trust companies,” approved June 15, 


‘1887, as subsequently amended: 
_1.. May a trust company~Organized with 


its place of business in a certain town or | r r 
city, have a branch office in another town | Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
: ‘Freight car loadings 


ort city or 4 branch office in the same city? 
2.. May it have a branch office in another 
State? | 


Section 1 of the Trust Act above men- | 


tioned provides in part as follows: | 


Phat any corporation which has or shall, 
be-incorporated under the general corpora- 
tien laws of this State, being an act en- 
titled “An Act concerning corporations,” 
and all amendments thereof, for the pur- 
‘pase of accepting and executing trusts, 
** * may be appointed * * * trustee, 
by deed, etc. * * * | 

Section 6 of the same act’ provides in | 
paft as follows: “ i 


Deposit Provisions Cited 

Each company in all cities and towns of 
100,000 inhabitants or more, before ac- | 
cépting any such appointment of deposit, 
shall deposit with the Auditor of Public 
Accounts the sum of $200,000, and each | 
company in. all cities 


the Auditor of Public Accounts the sum 
of $50,000, said deposits to be. for the 
benefit of the creditors of said com- 
pany. ee 

Provided, however, that when it shall 
appear to the Auditor of Public Accounts 
from the annual report of any such com- 
pany that the value of the personal prop- 
erty and cash held and possessed by such 
company by virtue of the provisions of this 
act; and any amendment thereof, exceeds 
10. times the amount of the deposit afore- 
said, he shall require said companies, if in 
cities or towns of 100,000 


* 


and towns of less | 
than. 100,000 inhabitants shall deposit with | 


inhabitants or | 


prices in general continued the decline! 
$$ $$$ $$ _—__________4 


Downward Trend-in Wholesale Prices for Last 10 Weeks 
Also Halted, According to Weekly Review 


of Commerce 


of the past week. Bond prices continued 
above this time last year while stock 
prices were materially under the average 
for the same weel: it, 1929. Interest 
rates on call money was the same as the 
previous week, but time money rates in- 
creased for the first time in several 
weeks. Interest rates on both call and 


| time money were considerably under last | jected all bids for the sale of the Ameri- 


year. The Federal reserve ratio was 
higher for the week of Dec. 6, 1930, 
when compared with a similar period in 
1928-29. The number of business fail- 
ures reported for the week ended Dec. 
6 exceeded those of the previous week 


jeven after adjustment is made for the 


previous holiday week 
Value of busimess contracts in 37 


while the price of middling cotton at States for the week ended Nov. 29, 1930,| recommendation. by President Hoover's 


receded to the lowest point of the year. 
Luraber production also declined under 
the week previous. Declines also oc- 
curred in bituminous coal production, 
steel operations, carloadings, and petro- 
leum production. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 


Dec. 


1 
Steel ingot production . 
Bituminous-coal production 


m 
AAISSe 


+Lumber production 
Bldg contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Wholesale prices: 
(1926—100): 
Total (120) 
Agricultural products (30) ... 
Nonagricultural products (90).. 
Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City .... 
Cotton, middling, New York... 
Iron and steel composite 
Copper, electrolytic ' 
Bank debits, outside New Yor 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates—call money 
Interest rates—time money 
Business failures ..... 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Federal reserve ratio 
Money in circulation 
omposite Index—N. Y. 
omposite Index—Business week.. 


Fisher’s index 
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*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 
| computed normal taken as 100. 
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22 
1930 
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1928 
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1930 
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1927-1929 per week shown. {Relative to a 


Treasury Officer Opposes Percentage 


more, to forthwith increase said deposits | 


to the sum of $500,000 in- such securities, 
and 


100,000 inhabitants to forthwith increase 


its said deposit to the sum of $125,000 in | 


such sécurities. 


‘Section 12 provides in substance for’ 


the examination of such companies by, 
the Auditor of Public Accounts and that | 


Auditor may by summons, subpoena or 
attachment compel the appearance and 
attendance of any person. It provides) 
further that the Auditor may compel the 
production, for the purpose of this ex- 
amination, of any and all books and pa- 
Bers which may be deemed necessary. 

*-A corporation which is organized for 
the’ purpose of accepting and executing | 
trusts in this State is organized under 
the General Corporation Act. The Gen-| 
eral Corporation Act provides, in the or-} 
ganization of such a company, that the 
declaration of incorporation must set 
forth the location of its principal office! 
in, this State, giving the town or city, | 
street and number, if any. (Section 4, 
subsection 5, General Corporation Act.) 

Branch Banks Allowed 


There seems'to be nothing in the Gen-| 
eral Corporation Act nor in the Trust} 
Company Act whieh would specifically 
prohibit a branch office being estab- 
lished by a trust company. It is true 
that an ordinary corporation, formed, 
under the General Corporation Act, may 
have a- branch in this State, but the} 
right of a trust company with relation 
to branch offices must be determined | 
not -only ‘from the provisions of the 
General Corporation Act, but also from) 
the provisions of the regulatory act un- 
dey which it must qualify before it can 
actually do business. in this State. 

You will note from the above quota- 
tations from the Trust Company Act 
that the size of the deposit to be made 
by a trust company, organized in this 
State, is dependent upon the population 
of the city or town in which it is¢located. 


in all cities and towns of less than ; 


ao : wt | puting mining depletion allowances un- 
e purpose of examination the 


| the Secretary of the Treasury, at a hear- 


| its Chairman, 


| dustry’s representatives. 


| mony, B. A. Callahan of Wallace, Idaho, 


|as the depletion clause of the law is 


| Answering questions of Representative 


\be demonstrated that the practice of | 


| thing. The witness replied that the gen- 


Investment’ Is 


Treasury views in opposition to adop- 
tion of a percentage method of com- 


der the internal revenue law were out- 


B. H. Bartholow, special assistant to 


ing Dec. 12. The Committee completed 
the taking of testimony in behalf of the | 
mining industry and announced, through | 
Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., its readiness to 
hear all necessary presentation of Gov- 
ernment views as it had allowed the in- 


Completing the mine owners’ testi- , 


representing the Callahan Zinc and Lead | 
Company, said he also favored; so far 


concerned, a straight percentage basis. 


Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., 
he said that there is a great percentage 
of the American Mining Congress that 
does not want to take any action on the | 
idea of “letting well enough alone.” 
Mining Company Official 
Calls Law Impracticable 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., asked if the witness inter- 
preted the present law as having a dif- 
ferent effect in different parts of the 
country. Mr. Callahan said that was 
correct. Myr. Garner suggested it. could 


| 
| 


influence has brought more criticism on 
the income tax law than any other one 


eral counsel for his company is Joseph 
B. Cotton, of New York City, declaring 
that Mr. Cotton was not recommended 





As,.is indicated by the declaration of 
Pecaeveration of such a_ corporation, it 

2ust be definitely stated that its prin- 
cipal office is in a certain place. The | 
population of that place will regulate | 
the size of deposit required under the | 
Trust Company Act, and there is noth- | 
ing else in the Trust Company Act} 
which regulates the size of such deposit | 
unless the personal property and cash 
held by such company exceeds 10 times | 
the amount of that deposit. Thus, it 
apparently is the intent of the legis- 
lature ‘in this act that the population 
of the city where the principal office 
of the company is located would indi- 
cate the amount of business which should 
be proteeted by this deposit. It seems 
to be entirely without the intent of the | 
legislature to say that a company could | 
be located in a town of less than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, make a deposit of $50,- 
000, and then have a. branch office in 
a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
This procedure obviously would be con- | 
trary to the intent of this statute. It 
is apparent, too, that the legislature 
intended that a trust company should 
not have a branch office in that it says 
“each company in all cities and towns | 
shall deposit with the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, * * *,” Thus, it would seem 
that the legislature had in mind the 
proposition that a trust company would 

e definitely located in only one city and 
its deposit would be regulated by the 
population of that city. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that | 
a trust company, organized with its) 
place of business in a certain town or 
city, may not have a branch office in 
another town or. city in this State, 
There is no limitation, however, upon 
a trust company organized with its prin- 
cipal office located in a city from hav- 
ing a branch in the same city, since 
that company is still located in the city 
population of which controls its de- 
3\ 





n Panswer to your second question I 


to suggest that the right of a trust | your question number 4 in the last par-| Utah law, bank has 30 -da 


company to do business in another State 


* 


, would be regulated entirely by the laws) 


because of any influence on the Treasury 
authorities. The witness added that he 
did not believe Mr .Cotton was ever em- 
ploved in the Treasury. | 

W. Earl Greenough, of Mullin, Idaho, | 
vice president of the Atlas Mining Com- 
pany of that place, told of what he said 
were inconsistencies in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s interpretations of the 
law, including what “amounted to re-. 


Weekly Gold Statement 


lined to the Joint Congressional Com- |! 
, mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation by 


, there has been 50 per cent for gold and | 
| silver, 33 1/3 per cent for base metals | 


Spokesman at Hearing Declares ‘Value of Original Capital | 


Vital Question 


valuation.” He said the present law is 
impracticable. 

Appearing for the Treasury, Mr. B. 
H. Bartholow said the mining witnesses’ 
concept of capital for income tax pur- 
poses was fallacious, and he said that 
in a broad sense, a man’s capital may 
be said to bé the actual value of. his 
property at a certain date. He said that 
for income tax purposes, a man’s capital 
is the original capital invested in that 
property, which would have some va- 
riances as to value as of a given date. 
The significant question for income tax 
purposes, he reiterated, is “what is your 
orizinal capital investment in the prop- 
erty?” He cited requirements respect- 
ing values as of Mar. 1, 1913, under the 
present law, 

Taking the system as it stands today, 
he said, the Treasury must see some 
substantial grounds for it before it would 


| favor extending the present provisions 
{that apply to oil and gas industries, 
Dr. L. C. Graton, of Cambridge, Mass., | 


who produced most of the witnesses for 
the mining industry, had testified to the 
Canadian government having a: percent- 


; age method for mine taxation since 1915. 
Under the Canadian system, Dr. Graton! 


said, a percentage to be allowed as a! 
depletion deduction was applied to the 
net income before deduction for deple-| 
tion and, since 1928, the percentage rate 


and asbestos and 25 per cent for gold| 
and silver contained in ores from the} 
base metal mines, 


tem and the British system lack the 
United States’ concept of income and 
‘the Canadian system would not be sim- 
plification at all. 


Joint Committee 
To Study Subject 


may be filed until Dec. 22, and the Joint 


study before making its report to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Conimittee on Finance. 


counting and tax counsel, just before the 
session of Dec. 11 closed, told the Com- 
mittee that there is a substantial una- 





Of Federal Reserve Bank 


State of New York: | 

New York, Dee. 12. | 

The gold report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York for the week 
ended Dec. 10, showed total imports of 
$3,089,000 comprising $3,749,000 from 
Argentina and $340,000, chiefly from 
other Latin-American countries. There 
were no exports and there was no net | 
change ip gold earmarked for foreign | 


| account, | 


| 


concerning such companies of that other 
State. There is nothing in the statutes 
of Illinois which would prohibit a trust 
company of this State from doing busi- 
ness in another State. 

In view of the provisions of section 
which I have mentioned, I believe it | 
is within the power of the Auditor to! 
command that all books, records, pa- | 
pers, etce., which are necessary for ex- 
amination be produced at one place, so 
that his examination may be complete 
and efficient, and\if the company has a 
branch office in the same city where it 
is located that company may be com- 
pelled to have all of its records present 
at the principal location for the purpose 
of examination, 

In view of my conclusion above, 1! 
deem it unnecessary to answer your 
question number 3; I have answered 


' 
12 


“> 


agraph above. 


nimity of opinion which favors the 33 1/3 
per cent basis so long as it protects 
the present basis of cost, or 1913 value. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. E. Hope, told the Committee that 
while the Treasury realizes the present 
system is not ideal, the proper procedure 
would be to consider the suggestions and 
make such recommendations as might 
seem proper. 

Chairman Hawley announced 
had been received from the Constitution 
Mining & Milling Company, the Spo- 


hane-Idaho Copper Co., and the Midas | 


Gold Mining & Milling Co., all of Spo- 
kane, through their presidents, saying 
it would simplify matters so far as the 
depletion is concerned to ‘establish a per- 
centage basis instead of the present 
method of computing their income tax 
returns. 


Changes in Status 
aed 
State Banks 


Utah: Walter F. Hadlock, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Dixie Stock- 
growers Bank, St. George, closed. Capitai 
$25,000; deposits, $75,000. Failure due ‘to 
frozen livestock loans. First bank failure 
in Utah in more than two years. Under 

ys to effect its 
own reorganization, ; 


A 


*93.9 


160.0 | 
102.5 | 


| 


Mr. Bartholow said the Canadian sys- | 


Chairman Hawley announced briefs | 


Committee would give the whole subject | 


W. B. Reed, of Washington, D. C., ac- | 


briefs | 


Committee Orders 
Ship Lines Sold to’ 


Present Operators 


| All Bids Were Rejected Upon| 
| Recommendations Made 
In Special Report to the: 
President 


| 


| Without making public terms of the 
|sale, the Shipping Board Dec. 11 re- 
jean Diamond Lines and the America- 
|France Line, transatlantic freight serv- 
‘ices, and decided that “in the public in- 
| terest” the lines should be sold to the 
present operators, it was xplainéd orally 
| Dec, 12 at the Board. 4 

The action was in accordance with the 


| 


Special Committee on Merchant Ma-, 
rine, Mr. O’Connor explained, that the 
lines and their 23 vessels should be sold 
to the operating companies and that! 
these concerns should be awarded mail | 
contracts. 


| 
1 No Mail Contracts Held 
| No mail contracts are hvld at present 


| by either the Black Diamond or the Cos- 
| mopolitan companies, it was stated orally 





1928 at the Post Office Department, and at/represents products reported in detail, 


{present no arrangemenis have been} 


101.6; made by the Department: for awarding | uted products. 


contracs. 


United States Line, Inc., with an offer 
amounting to $3,981,343.26 on a basis of 
$25.38 per ton, was the highest bidder | 
for the two services when the lines were | 
offered for sale last June, the Board 
,explained. This offer was conditional | 
| upon buying both lines and contemplated | 
| the purchase of only 18 of the 23 vessels. 
| Offers at the rate of $14 per ton were; 

submitted by the managing operators of | 
said. The Black | 


the services, it was 


of the line it has been operating, 


for all 9 of the vessels of the America-' 
France lines. 

Vessels of the lines comprise an ag-! 
gregate tonnage of 199,880 tons and | 
jrange from 7,825 to 9,789 tons, Board | 
statistics show. The lines operate be-| 
tween North Atlantic ports of the United | 
| States and French, Dutch, and Belgian ' 


.' ports. 


Bid Was Raiseé 

Subsequent to opening of the bids on 
jJune 4, 1929, the Black Diamond Com- 
|pany was allowed to raise its bid, the 
|Board said, but the Cosmopolitan con- 
}cern decided to let its offer stand un- 


~~ 2.” ° ed. oar ever made ic 
Method of Computing Depletion of Mines ‘tie revised via tor the American’ Dia 


'mond Lines, it was explained. 

Terms of the sale to the present op- 
;erators have not been made, it was 
pointed out at the Board, and probably 
will not be reached until after negotia- 
tions for mail contracts have been com- 
pleted. 


statement follows: 


The Shipping Board today (Dec. 11) 
considered the report of the President’s | 
Committee, dated Dec. 3, 1930, in which | 
| the Committee gave as their opinion that | 
the public interests would best be served | 
by the sale pf the American Diamond | 
Company and the America-France Line | 
| Company and the America France Line | 
to the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, | 


quate mail contracts to those companies. | 
The Board, by unanimous action today | 


General in disposing of these lines.in the | 
manner outlined in the Committee’s re- 
port. 


All Bids Rejected \ 


To this end they adopted a resolution" 
which provided that the Board. would ; 
reject all bids received for the purchase | 
of the American Diamond Line and the 
America-France Line and return good} 
faith deposits to the bidders and also 
that the question of mail contracts to! 
the American Diamond Line and the 
America-France Line will be taken up} 
by the Board’s Committee on Mail Con- 
tracts for collaboration with the’ Post- 
master General, . 


Resolved, That the Board reject all | 


bids received for purchase of the Amer- 


ican Diamond Lines and the America- 
France Lines and return good faith de- | 


posits to the bidders. 


Resolved further, That the question of | 


|mail contracts for American Diamond | 
Lines and. America-France Line is re- | 
ferred to the Board’s Committee on| 
Legislation and Ocean Mail Contracts for 
eran with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. | 
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Foreign Exchange 

New York, Dec, 12.—The Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the | 
following: | 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing | 
with the conversion of foreign currency | 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- | 
ported into the United States, we have. | 
ascertained end hereby certify to you | 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ..... 
Czechoslovakia (kron 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) f 
Finland (markka) ... ae bh 2.5165 | 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) | 
Greece (drachma) 2043 | 
Hungary (pengo) ... f 
Italy (lira) 5.2376 | 
Netherlands (guilder) ., fr 
Norway (krone) shtabue -Seeee | 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong-Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) .. 
Mexico (peso) ‘ 
Argentina (peso, gol 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) . 
Bar silver ...... 


14.0832 
13.9713 
oseceee s7172 
e) | 
26.7506 








99.8710 
9.9100 
44,2500 
76.0307 

9.5875 
12.0707 
75,2804 
96.5700 
32.2500 
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| with $1,894,700,224 reported for 


'classes of products made. 


The full text of Chairman O’Connor’s | 


Value 
| Soft cake (p 
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Qutput of Bakeries Last Year 'Basis of Charge ~ 
Increased in Value Over 1927) Against: Power 


Production for Year Valued at Billion and a Half, Accord- 
ing to Census Bureau; Gain of 8 Per Cent 
Shown Over Preceding Tabulation 


Bakery products valued. at $1,510,265,- | 
011 were manufactured in the United 


of more than 8 per cent over the value 
of those produced in. 1927, the last pre- 


ceding year of the census, according to} pounds, $267,768,150; soft cake (pound) 


an announcement Dec. 12 of preliminary | 


tributed as follows: Bread, rolls, coffee 
cake, etc., 9,812,093,648 pounds, valued 


| States in 1929 representing an increase| at $756,059,507; crackers, biscuit, sponge | 


goods, 


sweet goods, 
cookies, 


pretzels, etc., 


machine-made 
1,328,609,660 


cake, fruit cake, package cake, ete.), 


| 


— GroupIs Asked 


| 

| Solicitor of Federal Commis- 
| Sion Said to Have Dis- 
| paraged Work of Penn- 
| sylvania Commission 


An explanation of alleged statements 


figures on manufacturing by the Bureau other fried cakes, 197,646,514 dozens,|that the Pennsylvania Public Service 
of the Census. The announcement fol-’ $39,304,893; pies, $73,227,595; miscella-| Commission had sanctioned the issue of 


lows in full text: { 
The Bureau of the Census announces | 


tion of data collected in the Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1930, the total) 


j value of products made in 1929 by es-| 


tablishments in the United States en-| 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of | 
bakery products amounted to $1,510,- 
265,011 (at f. o. b. factory prices), an 
increase of 8.3 per cent as compared 
1927, 
the last preceding census year. 

The detailed data reported by bakeries 
with products valued at less than $20,-| 
000, and by a few of the larger ones 
also, were so incomplete that it was im- 
possible to tabulate, for these bakeries, 
the quantities and values of the several 
Of the total | 
for 1929, $1.280.568,961, or 91.4 per cent, 


and $129,696,050. represents undistrib- 





The output reported in detail was dis- 


neous products, $12,710,160. 
This industry, as defined for census 


gaged wholly or principally in baking 


break. biscuit, crackers, cakes, pastry,, 


ete. Bakeries operated in connection 
with restaurants, chain stores, etc., are 


included. whenever it is possible to segre- | 


gate the bakery business from the other 


business, or, if such segregation is im-| 


possible, where it is obvious that the 
income derived from the bakery business 


constitutes the greater part of the total! 


income. 

The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are 
summarized in table 1, and detailed prod- 
uct statistics for 1929 are given in table 
2. The figures for 1929 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. A separate pre- 
liminary report on biscuit and crackers 
was issued under date of Nov. 15, 1930, 
but the data on biscuit and erackers are 
nevertheless includéd in the present re- 


| port, which covers the baking industry 


as a whole. 


—- erm > 
Table 1.—Summary for the industry, 1929. and 1927: 


. 
Number of establishments 

*Wage earners (average fgr the year) 
+Wages 


+Cost of materials, containers for products, fuel and pur- 


chased electric current 
7Value of products 
¢Value added by manufacture .. 


Pet. 

1927 Ine. 
18,129 13.9 
$171,995 15.0 
$236,225,862 15.2 


1929 

20,482 
$197,859 
$272,041,277 


2 
1 


$725,112,309 
$1,510,265,011 
$785,152,702 


$693,236,163 4.6 
$1,394,700,224 8.3 
$701,464,061 11.9 


|watered stock by the Clarion River 
|Power Company was requested of, So- 


that, according to a preliminary tabula-| purposes, embraces establishments en-|licitor Charles A. Russell, of the Fed- 


eral Power Commission, Dec, 12, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. Mr. Wilbur is acting chairman 
of the Commission. 

The Solicitor stated orally that he 
|; would be ready to support his conten- 
tions by Dec. 15. 

Secretary Wilbur declared orally 
hat any action of the Commission 
would depend on the nature of Mr. Rus- 
|sell’s explanation of his criticism made 
jin arguments before the District of Co- 
\lumbia Supren.e Court, Dec. 8, in con- 
nection with an injunction suit against 
jthe Commission brought by the power 
| company. 

Dismissal of Action Asked 


The court, on Dec. 8, heard arguments 
‘by counsel for the company and the 
; Power Commission on the latter’s mo- 
| tion to dismiss the case. The-.motion was 
|taken under advisement. (V U. S. Daily, 
| 3079.) 


| The company is seeking to enjoin the 
Commission from holding hearings or 
making any adjudication in connection 
| with investment costs of a water power 
| development known as Piney Project No. 
|309 on the Clarion River in Pennsyl- 
}vania. In its suit it has also raised the 
‘issue of the validity of provisions of 


jt 


“Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based the Federal Water Power Act. 


Diamond bid was $1,567,314 for 13 ships}on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


This average somewhat 


fact that manufacturers 


report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown 


have worked the entire month. 
month exceeds the average for that month. 


, by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
; Wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
Thus in some cases the number reported for a given 


*Manufacturers’ profits cannot be ealculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 


electric current. 


Table 2.—Brea 
value, 1929: 


d and other bakery products—Production, by kind, 


+Value of products less cost‘of materials, containers for products, fuel and purchased 


quantity and 


Number of establishments, A; value of products, B: 


Products reported in detail 
Per cent of total 

Products not reported in detail 
Per cent of total .... 


Total value 


Bread, rolls, coffee cake, etc.: 
Pounds 
Value 


Pounds 


Doughnuts, 
Dozen 
Value 

Pies, value 

Miscellaneous products, 


crullers and other fried cakes: 


value 


ound cake, fruit cake, package cake, etc.), value 


A B 

. 20,482 — $1,510,265,011 

10,047 -$4,380,568,961 

. 491 
10,435 $129,696,050 


8.6 


$1,380,568,961 


,093 ,648 
059,507 
1,328,609,660 
$231,498,656 
197,646,514 


$39,304,895 | 
$73,227,595 | 


$12,710,160 


Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistics 


available at the earliest 
they have been compiled 


possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, ' 
ve ; ) from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny 
and the simultaneous awarding of ade- | and revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports. For 


this reason, some of the items in this report may differ appreciably from the correspond- 
ing items in the final report for the industry, but it is believed that these differences 


for practical purposes. 


: | are not of sufficient im y ri statistics 
'voted to cooperate with the Postmaster | mportance to have any material effect on the value of the statistics 


Profits Made by Business and Industry _ 


Are at Lowest Point in Several Years 


Report of New York Reserve Bank Shows Effect of De- 


pression on Income of Corporations 


[ Continued from Page 1.] 


tional groups of companies -which had a| 
| larger net return, including steel, mo- | 
tion picture, chemical, food and foo 
products, and printing and publishing. _ | 
Third quarter net operating income of | 
Class I railroads was 29 per cent smaller | 
than a year ago, and the smallest for any | 
year since 1923; for the completed first | 
nine months, there waS a reduction of 31 | 
per cent from a year ago and of 20 per | 
cent from the 1928 level. In contrast 
with the sizable decreases in industrial 


—_————— 


(Net profits in millions of dollars) 


Automobile 


|Automobile parts and accessories (exclusive of 


tires) ris 
Building supplies 
Chemical . 
Coal and coke 
Copper ‘ 


Other mining and smelting seas eee cae 


Electrical equipment 

Food and food products 

Machinery : 

Motion picture 

Office equipment . 

Oil es ‘ 

Paper rk 

Printing and publishing 
equipment 

Steel 


| Textiles 


Tobacco’ ...... 
Miscellaneous 


Total 20 groups . 


{Telephone (net operating income) 


Other jiblic utilities (met earnings) 
Total public utilities 


Class I reilroads (net operating income) . 


*September estimated. 


For Banks in South Dakota) 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Dec. 12. | 

Articles of incorporation have been| 
tiled with the Secretary of State for two| 
holding companies to handle the liquida-| 
tion of failed State banks. The com- 
panies will have full control of the af- 
lairs of the banks involved, outside of | 
the jurisdiction of the State Banking | 
Department, it was stated at the office 
of the Secretary. 

The Community Holding Company will 
handle the affairs of the Guaranty State 
Bank, Cresbard, and the Creshard Hold- 
ing Company will liquidate the Bank of 
Cresbard. 


| 


and railroad profits, bot the telephone 
and other public utility companies re- 
ported net returns in the third quarter 


only slightly smaller than a year ago, | 


and continued to show contparatively 
large increases over other regent years. 
Net operating income of telephone com- | 
panies for the first nine months of 1930 
was only 1% per cent less. than a year 
ago, while other public utility concerns 
reported an increase of 242 per cent. 





Third uarter 
No. 1928 1929 1930 
13 93 «26 


Nine months 
1928 1929 1930) 
16 45 
14 
48 
4 
24 
23 ‘ 
5 155 | 


Ron 


~~ 


RNwK Kh UIS Ae Ae Ihe 


20 
26 32 ! 
21 
13 
39 
7 
20 
24 
126 
4 
8 
125 


66 | 
10 
21 | 
33 
141 | 
2 


VUBNAD 
iP] 


6 
101 


| 


1,127 898 | 


202 | 
751 | 


190 


953 


659 | 


| Miscellaneous receipts diva 


Figures Are Announced 
On Treasury Certificates: 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew | 
W. Mellon, on Dec. 12 announced final | 
figures on the subscription and allotment | 
of the Government’s Dec. 15 certificates | 
of indebtedness. | 

The total amount of subscriptions re- | 
ceived for the two issues, bearing 1% } 
per cent and 1% per cent interest was | 


| given as $1,457,197,000, and the amount | 


allotted was $426,322,000, of which $79,- ! 


| 817,500 represented allotments on sub- 


scriptions for which Treasury certificates 
perme Dec, 15 were tendered in pay- 
men é 


91.4 | 


$267,768,150 | 


|Joseph A. Broderick, 
| Dee. 12. 


| The Pennsylvania agency, according to 


while! exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had information made available at the Com- 
the Cosmopolitan offer was $1,094,002 | been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the 


|mission, says that “Mr. Russell’s re- 
ported statements in reference to the 
| Pennsylvania Commission are totally un- 
substantiated and unjustified. Further, 
his general allegation of ‘indifference’ is 
negatived by the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission has not only freely 
devoted the services of its auditors to 
assist the Federal Power Commission in 
its work, but has also on every occasion 
|in which the Federal Power Commission 
or Federal Trade Commission has made 
request, placed at their disposal the re- 
ports. records and other information in 
, the files of this Commission. 

| Apology Requested 

“Under these conditions the Pennsyl- 
|vania Commission protests most earn- 
| estly and emphatically against such un- 
| warranted, misrepresentative' and un- 
| truthful statements as those ascribed in 
|press dispatches to Solicitor Russell in 
|his remarks to the District of Columbia 
|Supreme Court. It is inconceivable to 
| the Pennsylvania Commission how, in 
| the light of facts easily ascertainable, a 
! representative of an agency of the Fed- 
| eral Government should be guilty of such 





/ gross imposition upon the court and such 
an unwarranted attack upon an official 
agency of one of the sovereign States. 
The Pennsylvania Commission hereby 
registers its protest with the Federal 
Power Commission and submits that un- 
less Solicitor Russell can substantiate his 
statements, he should be obliged to re- 
tract them and make open apology in 
court.” 

These statements of the Pennsylvania 
Commission, Mr. Russell said, “are not 
borne out by the record. I have been 
asked to make an explanation of some 
newspaper story.” 

The Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission, F. E. Bonner, termed the. situa- 
ition arising from the charges “very dis- 
tressing” in view of the fact that “our 
relations with the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission have been highly satisfactory.” 
| The Federal agency, he declared, has re- 
ceived generous and helpful cooperation 
from the State organization, which is 
“recognized as one of the best regula- 
tory agencies in the country.” It is dis- 
tressing that these harmonious relations 
should be jeopardized, he added, 

There is need of cooperation between 
State and Federal agencies to avoid 
conflict and duplication of jurisdiction, 


| Depositors in Closed Bank 
In New York Will Be Aided 


State of New York: 

New York, Dee, 12. 
“It is expected “.hat the plan under 

which the depositors of The Bank of 


| United States will be able to borrow 


against their deposits will be in opera- 


ition by Monday or Tuesday of next 


week,” the Superintendent of Banks, 


stated orally 
Mr. 


Broderick had reference to the 


‘offer which has been made by banks of 


the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, announced yesterday, to loan to de- 
positors in the closed institution 50 per 
cent of their deposit balances, properly 
authenticated, at 5 per cent. interest: 
The bank, was taken over by the New 
York State Banking Department Dee. 11. 


U. Ss. Treasury 
Statement 


Dee, 10 
Made Public Dec. 12 


Receipts 
$714,378.89 
Internal-revenuc receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


3,726,135.50 . 


1,622,888.51 
495,911.06 © 


$6,559,313.96 | 
89,103,989.58 


$45,663,303.55 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama. Canal ............ 
Operations in special ae- 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$8,795,967.69 
236,954.22 
122,397.43 
12,226.00 
400,512.53 
288,223.34, 


73,177.89 
318,333.48 


$9,671,945,90 © 


428,555.00 
35,562,802.65 


Total Ieee cee EC eee $45,663,303.56 : 


Total ordinary reeeipts 

Other publie debt expendi- 
tures 

Balance today .....:ss%.+« 
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| Why Governmone Inspect 


Industrial Homework + + 


New York Laws for Protection of Consumer 
And Germany’s Efforts to Safeguard Worker 
Discussed by Director of State Bureau 


By FRIEDA S. MILLER 
‘Director, Bureau of Women in Industry, State of New York 


HE ENFORCEMENT of the home- 
work inspection laws in New 
York presents many difficult prob- 
lems. It was in order to compare prac- 
tices elsewhere with those worked out 
kere that, when a member of the staff 
of the Bureau was traveling in Ger- 
rhany last Summer, she sought out the 
headquarters of the Homeworkers’ 
Union in Berlin and the Minister of 
Work and Welfare in Dresden, in order 
to learn what practices they follow and 
what purposes they seek to accomplish 
with their homework laws. 


v 


It might be well to give a resume of 
what is required by. law in the State of 
New York before going into foreign af- 
fairs and to sum up briefly the part that 
homework plays in our own industrial 
organization. 

Homework here is done mostly on ar- 
ticles to be finished, as for example mak- 
ing buttonholes and sewing on pockets, 
or in making separate parts of finished 
products such as embroidering the col- 
lar and cuffs of a dress which are later 
sewed onto the dress in the factory. 

In other words, there are few kinds 
of homework here which constitute 
practically the whole process of manu- 
facture of the articles being dealt with. 


v 

The manufacturer who wishes to give 
out homework must first have obtained 
a permit from the Industrial Commis- 
sioner. This permit, however, allows 
him to employ workers only in tene- 
ment houses that have also been li- 
censed by the Commissioner. After 
obtaining a license the manufacturer 


State Aid as Need 
of Handicapped 
Children _,, 


Ernest M. Pollard 
Secretary, Department of 
Public Works, State of 
Nebraska 





am 


I" WAS gratifying to witness the 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection composed of 
professional people from all parts of 
the United States recommending a pro- 
gram embodying substantially all the 
principles that are incorporated in the 
county unit plan that was endorsed by 
the Nebraska Conference of Social 
Workers after being suggested by this 
Department. 

That there is need for such work is 
shown by a few things that have come 
under my supervision during the past 
two years. According to the records 
of this office on Jan. 1, 1930, there were 
1,470 dependent and neglected children 
in State and private institutions in Ne- 
braska, an increase of 81 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

There were on the same date 515 de- 
linquent children in the various State 
and private institutions giving care to 
delinquents, an increase of 51 over the 
preceding year. The records further 
show that there were that same year 
716 defective children in institutions in 
Nebraska, an increase of 48 over the 
preceding year. 

During the year 1929 there were 510 
illegitimate births in Nebraska, 305 of 
whom were unmarried mothers under 
20 years of age. During the same year, 
1929, there were 152 mothers who lost 
their lives at childbirth. During the 
same period there were 1,574 children 
died either at birth or before they were 
a year old. 

' From the appeals for help that have 
come to this office during the past two 
years I am fully convinced that there 
are literally hundreds of children scat- 
tered all over the State who are needing 
medical and social service and who are 
growing to maturity with a handicap 
that will sooner or later bring them 
into one of our State institutions and 
they will become a «charge to the State 
us long as they live. 

This condition accounts for the fact 
that during the present biennium the 
Legislature appropriated $5,284,000 for 
maintenance, new building, repairs, sal- 
aries and expenses for all our State 
institutions. 

This condition further accounts for 
the fact that our State institutions, 
from the penitentiary down to the home 
for dependent children, are all full to 
overflowing with inmates and there is 
a constant and persistent demand for 
increase of space to care for the ever- 
increasing number that are being daily 
committed by the courts to the various 
State institutions. 

As a matter of dollars and cents 
alone, to say nothing about the humani- 
tarian claim or society, Nebraska needs 
to follow the lead of other progressive 
States in an effort to correct the physi- 
cal, mental and social handicaps of the 
children that sooner or later make up 
the great army of people who are over- 
crowding our State institutions. 


may only use homeworkers in certain 
industries. The industries prohibited 
are “food, dolls and dolls’ clothing, in- 
fants’? and children’s wearing apparel.” 

The tenement house in which work is 
to be done must meet the sanitary re- 
quirements of the law as regards clean- 
liness of the actual room where work is 
to be done, proper plumbing and sani- 
tation ‘all through the house, ventila- 
tion, lighting and air capacity of the 
work' room and ‘absence of contagious 
disease in the house. 

An inspection is made before a per- 
mit .is granted and fhereafter each 
house’ is. inspected once every six 
months so long as the permit is in ef- 
fect. .Any work found at the time of 
inspection which does not comply with 
the regulations is confiscated by the in- 
spector and if it is not claimed within 
50 days, it may be destroyed. 


v 


Wherever infectious disease is found 
the articles being worked on are set 
aside and tagged and the disposition of 
them referred to the local Board of 
Health. An infringement of the Sani- 
tary Code due to violation of the tene- 
ment house law which persists is re- 
ferred to the Tenement House Commis- 
sion. 


_ The method of regulation, as is read- 
ily seen, places the brunt of enforce- 
ment on the State Department of Labor 
which, however, is legally required to 
cooperate with the Board of Health and 
the Tenement House Commission: - This 
often leads to overlapping and accord- 
ing to the worker’s and manufacturer’s 
viewpoint—over inspection. All of this 
legislation is aimed at sanitation—not 
at regulation of the workers’ hours or 
wages. 

The situation in Germany is very dif- 
ferent. In the two places visited—Ber- 
lin and Dresden, which latter is the 
headquarters of the Saxon Free State 
Offices, the brunt of the responsibility 
is placed on the manufacturer. In so 
large a city as Berlin—650,000 inhab- 
itants. with a large number of home- 
workers, there are only two homework 
inspectors and these inspect only where 
definite complaints have been received. 
Furthermore it is only during the past 
year that these inspectors were ap- 
pointed. 


What are the complaints that are re- 
ceived by these inspectors? Mostly 
complaints regarding wages. The home- 
workers in the Berlin district have a 
separate homeworkers’ union which 
looks after the workers’ welfare and it 
is from this union that most of the com- 
plaints come. 


v 


Homework in Germany is of a differ- 
ent type from that in America. Certain 
industries such as women’s wear are 
practically entirely carried on in the 
home. The German homework group is 
a much more homogeneous one, being 
practically 100 per cent German, while 
here in America, especially in New 
York City, the homeworkers formerly 
consisted of a very large percentage of 
foreigners with very few native-born 
Americans. 


The work has shown a tendency to 
_ drift into the hands of the wife of the 
“white collar” worker who has some 
time on her hands but little money. 
While she may have little money, she 
does have American standards, want- 
ing a “nice” home and desiring that her 
children be well educated. She wel- 
comes the opportunity to do homework, 
since it does not definitely place her in 
the factory group in the eyes of her 
neighbor. It seems probable that, for 
the group referred to, the sanitary 
standard for homework must have im- 
proved because women of this type live 
in as good homes as they can afford 
and seek to maintain appearances, in- 
cluding cleanliness. 

Saxony, which is the most strongly 
industrialized section of Germany and 
to which we are indebted for fabric 
gloves, women’s clothes, lace, toys, and 
embroideries, has certain industries 
which are practically carried on exclu- 
sively in the home. Among these are 
women’s clothes. Men’s clothes, which 
form such a large part of our home- 
work, are practically 100 per cent fac- 
tory made in Saxony. 

The practice of homework there ap- 
pears to be state-wide, since Saxony 
has five headquarters for its adminis- 
tration. In cach of these districts there 
is an administrative officer to whom all 
complaints regarding that particular 
field are referred and by whom they are 
arbitrated. Again, most of the com- 
plaints refer to wages. 


v 


As regards the absence in Germany, 
of provisions for sanitary inspection of 
homeworkers’ quarters, the administra- 
tion has a very interesting viewpoint. 
They say that their homeworkers are 
practically all women who as young 
girls worked in factories. There the 
workers are trained in matters of hy- 
giene and sanitation. ‘So thorough.do 
the authorities feel that training to be 
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Loss to Agriculture 
in Curtailment of Farm Training 


Director of Vocational. Education 


of North Carolina Protests County Methods of Paring Budgets 
By T. E. BROWNE 


Director of Vocational Education, State of North Carolina 


school budget, the one and only 

item primarily directed at improv- 
ing the earning power of the farmer, 
the way to meet the financial depres- 
sion? 

In the face of the interest aroused 
in the Governor’s live-at-home program 
—which every one concedes has had 
the effect of increasing the food and 
feed crops in North Carolina tremen- 
deusly—some of the counties have de- 
leted from their budgets the item which 
provided for. three-eighths of the sal- 
aries of teachers ef vocational agricul- 
ture, who took a leading part in the 
campaign. 

What kind of reasoning makes a 
board feel that it is good business judg- 
ment and professional procedure to 
provide all the funds required to teach 
the academic subjecfs—we all agree 
that this should be done—and leave off 
the item providing for the teaching of 
that subject which meant a net profit 
to North Carolina last year in growing 
crops and animals by enagote of voca- 
tional agriculture of more than $1,000,- 
000, when five-eighths of the salaries 
of these men is paid from Federal and 
State funds? 


Each student in vocational agricul- 
ture is required to carry on supervised 
practical work in line with his class- 
room instruction in agriculture. In 
other words,_in vocational agriculture 
the main laboratory is the field or the 
farm. Each student is required to keep 
an accurate account of cost and income 
and make a report. 


For the year 1928-1929, the last year 
for which our records are complete, the 
cost of teaching vocational agriculture 
in North Carolina, including Federal, 
State and local or county funds, was 
$317,415.97, and the net profit on the 
supervised practice work of students 
was $1,096,995. In other words, for 
each dollar invested in teaching agri- 
culture to men and boys in these classes 


IT THE cutting out of the county 


there was a net return of $3.46, proving 
conclusively that even in 1928-1929 in- 
telligence applied to agriculture, the 
application of the findings of research 
to the business of farming, gave good 
returns. 


In spite of these facts, and at a time 
when every thoughtful person concedes 
that the farmer needs all the help he 
can get to meet the problems of today, 
some of our officials, elected to look 
after the interests of all the people, 
have selected this particular item de- 
signed especially to aid the farmer to 
delete from the budget. 


If we eliminate the Federal funds 
spent on teaching vocational agricul- 
ture to the more than 8,000 men and 
boys in North Carolina, and consider 
only the State, county and local part, 
which is $206,320.30, we find that for 
each dollar of North Carolina money 
invested in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture there was a net return of 
$5.22. 

If North Carolinians are really in- 
terested in increasing the earning 
power of the farmers, in improving liv- 
ing conditions in rural areas, it seems 
from the above statistics that it can do 
nothing better than increase the invest- 
ment in this phase of public education. 

North Carolina is quite fortunate in 
that most of its county officials recog- 
nize that, in order to increase the power 
of the farmer to pay and to come to his 
assistance in this time of distress, the 
item for teaching vocational agricul- 
ture must be retained, and in many 
cases increased. 


It is quite gratifying to those con- 
cerned with helping the farmers and 
their children to secure a type of edu- 
cation that will be of direct value in 
solving present-day problems to find 
many of our officials taking advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the State 
and Federal Governments to provide 
this training at such small cost to the 
county. 


Og, 


that they. are satisfied to let it carry 
over, and provide the sole motivation 
for the women homeworkers to main- 
tain such sanitary standards as will as- 
sure safe working quarters. 

Practically all the women factory 
workers do later become homeworkers, 
but they do not take it up merely to 
help out the family income temporarily. 
Homework is just one stage in the in- 
dustrial worker's life.. As a young girl, 
she goes to the factory to work; when 
marriage brings children and house- 
hold duties, she does industrial home- 
work in whatever time she has at her 
disposal, while as a woman with a 
grown family, she once more returns 
to the factory. 


The attitude of the government as 
regards minors’ participation in home- 
work is also quite diverse from ours. 
In Germany the children learn to sew 
when they are quite small and work 
along with their mothers. The author- 
ities are loath to discourage this de- 
velopment of thrifty habits by prohibit- 
ing the children from working at home 
for remuneration. 

The contrast, then, between the two 
systems is quite striking. -While most 


of our efforts in the regulation of home- 
work are-centered on protecting the 
consumer (preventing the spread of in- 
fectious disease) and all our prohibi- 
tions as regards homework are made 
with this object in mind, the only pro- 
hibitions that are placed on homework 
in Germany are made for the home- 
workers’ own safety whether this be by 
maintaining wages or by protecting him 
against a fire hazard such as celluloid 
novelties. 

Consideration of the two situations 
leads one to consider whether a system 
of inspection which aimed at the pro- 
tection of both the consumer and 
worker could not be evolved from a 
combination of types demonstrated by 
the inspection as, carried out here in 
New York and that carried out in Ger- 
many. 

Such a system might seek to insure 
sanitary work conditions, which would 
protect the consumer, and also fair 
wages and proper compensation, which 
would protect the worker. The regu- 
lation of hours of homework would not 
then be provided for, but with a fair 
rate of wages, there might be less com- 
pulsion to work excessive hours. 
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States’ Methods of Meeting 
Forest Taxation Problem - 


Recent Laws Have Either Placed Levy on 
Timber When Cut or Have Exempted It and 
Taxed the Land, Says Federal Specialist 


By R. C. HALL 


Forest Taxation Inquiry, Federal Forest Service 


T IS PERHAPS unnecessary to point 
out that the taxation of forest land 
is only one part of the big problem 

of financing our governmental, activi- 
ties, a problem that we have always 
with us; also that the total weight of 
taxation of all kinds is fixed by the 
amount of public expenditures. 

The burdensome character of taxes 
on forest lands can be greatly relieved 
by a better general system of taxation, 
by better methods of tax administration, 
by more intelligent control of» public 
expenditures, and by more economical 
organization of local government. Move- 
ments wisely directed to these ends de- 
serve the support of. those who are 
primarily interested in forest taxation, 
as well as that of all who want more for 
their tax money. 
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The fundamental reason for the ex- 
istence of a special forest tax problem 
is the badly organized state of our for- 
ests. If the forests of this country 
were being handled as “going con- 
cerns,” that is, if they were so or- 
ganized that they were in general yield- 
ing valuable products every year or 
every few years, as is the rule in some 
of the older countries, there would be 
no tax problem peculiar to forest lands. 
Where forestry is the rule, the value of 
any tract of forest land for this use is 
readily ascertained and income is real- 
ized often enough to meet the annual 
tax bill. 

A properly organized ‘forest will fit 
into any equitable tax system either on 
the basis of capital value or of income 
so as to yield the State a regular reve- 
nue without placing any undue burden 
on the owner or setting up any serious 
obstacle to continued forestry. In this 
country the chief difficulty arises from 
the fact that there are large areas of 
cutover forest lands which are so de- 
pleted that a period of waiting is re- 
quired to bring them back to produc- 
tivity. During this waiting period the 
income to be expected is uncertain or 
irregular. In many cases it may be de- 
ferred for 10 to 40 years or longer. 

If such lands are held under an un- 
modified general property tax, the re- 
current annual tax payments, which 
must be carried forward at compound 
interest as a charge on future income, 
are likely to eat up all possible profits 
from the investment. On the other 
hand, if such lands were being taxed 
on an income basis, the local tax reve- 
nues would be unfavorably affected by 
the irregular or long deferred taxes 
that would be collected. 
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The problem is to discover methods 
of taxation adapted: to forest lands as 
we find them, so that the owners will 
have a fair chance of using them to 
grow timber at a profit and to organize 
them so that they will eventifally yield 
more regular income. 

A different phase of the same prob- 
lem is the taxation of our dwindling 
stock of old growth or virgin stands of 
timber so as to make possible or en- 
courage their conversion to sustained 
yield forests, but no attempt will be 
made to cover this phase of the subject 
now. 

All of the forest tax laws which have 
been tried out in recent years by the 
various States have been based on the 
general plan of an annual tax of some 
sort on the bare land, with no annual 
tax on the growing timber. 

If the plan calls for a tax on the 
stumpage value of the timber products 
when cut, it is customary to call it a 
yield tax plan. If there is no tax pro- 
vided on the timber as such at any time, 
the plan is one of timber exemption. 
Fourteen States now have in effect laws 
of the yield tax type; four States have 
exemption laws. These figures include 
one duplication, since Connecticut did 
not repeal its yield tax law when pass- 
ing a new law of the exemption type. 

(Of the 14 laws of the yield tax type, 
only one, that of Oregon, is universal in 
its application. All of the others are 
optional in character; that is, the owner 
may choose whether his forest property 
shall be taxed under its special pro- 
visions or under the general property 
tax. If he chooses the special law with 
the yield tax feature, he takes the initia- 
tive to have such of his land as may be 
eligible under the terms of the particu- 
lar act classified as subject to its pro- 
visions. 
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Yield tax laws differ in accordance 
with whether the land, considered apart 
from the timber hat may be growing 
on it, is allowed to remain under the 
general provisions of the property tax 
system, or whether the interests of the 
owner are protected by some limitation 
on assessment or tax not accorded other 
property. 


Such limitation may be accomplished ’ 


either by a specific tax on the land, by 
a fixed or maximum assessed valuation 
specified in the law, or by a provision 
for agreement as to assessed value of 
the land at the time of classification, 
this value to remain unchanged for a 
given period. 

There are four States (Alabama, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, and Ohio) 


which have yield tax laws of the first 
kind, in which no important change 
from general property tax procedure is 
made in the taxation of land values, ex- 
cept that in Ohio the tax is at one-half 
of the usual rate. 

There are nine States (Connecticut, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin) which have optional yield 
tax laws with limitations on the annual 
taxation of the land. 
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Four of these, (Idaho, ,Louisiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin) provide for 
a contract by which the owner agrees 
to certain conditions in consideration of 
the State’s allowing the special method 
of taxation. 

Of the four exemption laws, the only 
one which is universal in its application 
and does not require any initiative on 
the part of the owner to make it opera- 
tive is that laid down in a constitutional 
amendment adopted by. California in 
1926. This.amendment exempts entirely 
all immature timber for a period of 40 
years or more. The recently enacted ex- 
emption law of Connecticut is operative 
only on application of the owner and 
approval of the State forester. 

The other two exemption laws apply- 
ing to forest land are those of Iowa and 
Indiana. They are similar, both in 
limiting the assessment of forest prop- 
erty which megts specified conditions to 
a nominal figure of $1 per acre, and in 
requiring that the owner make applica- 
tion for classification and agree to cer- 
tain restrictions on his use of the land 
designed to safeguard the forest crop. 
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- The-Indiana law has a unique feature 
worthy of special- note, in that upon 
declassification, and increase in ap- 
praised value at that time over the ap- 
praised value at the time of classifica- 
tion is taken by the State as a tax. This 
provision effectively prevents the classi- 
fication of woodland held for specula- 
tive purposes. 


Significance. 
of Highway: 
Changes B 


y 
J. W. Goldthwait 
State Geologist, State of 
New Hampshire 


"THE CHANGING life and habits of 

New Hampshire people from the 
days of early settlement down to the 
present time are reflected not only in 
the architecture of homesteads, in 
antique furniture and in literature, but 
also in highways. 

Modern travel in speeding automo- 
biles carry us by these signs of earlier 
times so fast we are inclined to classify 
them as just “dirt roads.” The fact is 
that there have been several successive 
types of roads and road systems as new 
social orders and economic conditions 
affected the countryside. 

During the early part of the colonial 
period, when settlements were limited 
to-the coast, and were rather compact, 
roads seem to have grown up mainly in 
response to the simple needs of short- 
distance movement of a home-dwelling 
population. A way to get from farm to 
faym was filled by roads as crooked as 
the circumstances required. 

Longer roads connecting settlements 
several miles apart were hardly more 
direct and were so badly maintained as 
to make travel uncomfortable if not 
perilous. In the late 1700’s when the 
increased use of highways led to-the 
adoption of a more definite legal re- 
sponsibility by towns, the vote to estab- 
lish a public highway often includes 
reference to “the way as now trod.” 
Thus crooked wagon trails which had 
served private needs in small neigh« 
borhoods became absorbed in a. town 
road system. ' 

Between 1763 and 1775 a system of 
province roads was begun. Rapid de- 
velopment of the interior of the State 
brought out the need for longer lines 
of communication. Establishment of 
these roads had just been realized when 
the Revolution upset plans. These 
routes fell into disuse, being super- 
seded by others more favorably related 
to the towns of growing importance. 

With the commencement'of the 1800’s 
came the turnpike era. Industrial 
growth, the opportunity to exchange 
raw materials of the rural towns for 
manufactured goods of the more popu- 
lous centers stimulated the building of 
better ~highways at costs far higher 
than before. Corporations were granted 
charters by the Legislature and pro- 
ceeded to lay out direct highways from 
15 to 60 miles long, on which tolls were 
collected to pay cost of maintenance 
and interest on investments in these 
turnpikes. 

Because of competition with canals 
and later with railroads, the turnpikes 
soon ceased to bring dividends to their 
owners and by 1830 or 1840 most of 
them had passed into public ownership. 
In their day the old turnpikes were 
favorite stage coach routes. 





